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Ore CEL Yen A AS: 02 


WITH THE STATISTICS OF 1884. 
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To THE HonorABLE JOHN BEVERLEY ROBINSON, 


Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario: 


May 1Tt Pieast Your Honor: 


I herewith present the Report of the Education Department for the year 1885, to- 
gether with the statistics for the year 1884. The several comparative statements sub- 


mitted will, I trust, be found worthy of perusal. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
1. Taste A.—ScHoot PopuLaTionN—ATTENDANCE. 


School Population. 


By the School Act of last Session the assessor is required to take the census of 
all persons between the ages of five and twenty-one, and also of the number 
between seven and thirteen. From this census the report sent to the Department is made 
up—its accuracy depending of cours? upon the care with which the assessors do their 
work. The following comparative statement shows the school census for the last nine 


years : 


| | | : “5 
r=) 2, 

aS) : | : ‘ay 

aod z . 

Y BALE me : iz Ne 2 | aa 
ates | 5 12 © 2 | 

Sg | 4 = ca tees a o 

50 a | Reh eee é 4 

wD | | ay | a a | 6a ro) 

| | | 
ir Sgn ae BO2I60 i). eee | 489664 | 873 | 490537 | 260809 229728 
\ ' 
vd ene ee 494204 1430 488553 i 877 490860 261070 229790 
(Op. a aa 492360 1358 | 486802 | 855 489015 260400 228616 
ee ae 494424 1255 485040 717 | 487012 959056 | 227956 
Ry easels ait 489924 1221 | 481154 670 483045 | 255677 927368 
Riad eta Me oh, 484294 1463 474303 | 502 476268 | 251661 | 224607 
1882..... oy a 483817 1352 469751 409 471512 246966 224546 
ee 478791 1165 : 462887 317 464369 | ~ 243671 | 220698 
Hees eee ss .cc os a7i2s7_ | 1115 | 465374 428 466917 | 244532 | 229385 
| | | 


From the above statement it will be seen that the decline in the school population 
since 1876 amounts to 30,963. The column containing the total number of registered 
pupils is made up from the names actually entered upon the school registers. 


a a a a RE ee 


Norg.—Tables A, B, C, D, E, include Separate Schools. 


xiii. 


Attendance. 


The following Table shows the attendance for the periods therein named : 


| 
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4 | | g |s84 | Ses8 
3 | ! be 8 a 5 onl a set “asa 
g aarabans Brits 08), copie Wey Re ae 
Be wo = = | a ® dd a ee 
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1876... | 46474 | 91612 | 128455 | yosi22 | 94953 | 20921 | M2488 | 4B Joes ea 
| 
1877....| 48675 88581 | 127331 | 109697 | 100676 20900 | 217184 | 44 25974 (7-12) 
1857S... | 42096 $7634 : 121042 106550 107977 23716 | 224588 46 27415 (7-12) 
! 
1879....| 44580 | 84767 | 123481 103341 107328 | 23515 | 219442 45 | 27409 (7-12) 
1886....| 44973 85453 121357 | 101557 | 105032 | 24673 | 220068 45 30195 (7-12) 
| | 
1881....} 45881 82796 | 119477 | 103144 | 104009 20961 215264 | 45 | 29143 (7-12) 
: | | 
1882....} 43610 81621 {| 117941 | 102644 | 107814 17882 | 214176 45 87444 (7-13) 
| ; < 
1883....| 41724 78628 | 115927 | 103443 108820 15827 | 215561 | 46 88432 (7-13) 
1884....| 40761 76124 | 114974 | 103997 | 112539 | 18522 | 221861 | 48 | 90959 (7-13) 
| ee ia 
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The preceding Table is one of the most instructive contained in the report, and I 
would specially call the attention of Trustees and Inspectors to the details given elsewhere 
respecting their own districts. (1) It wil) be noticed that 8? per cent. of the pupils 
registered attend school less than 20 days. In 1876, the number attending less 
than 20 days was nearly 94 per cent. (2) 16} per cent. attended school less than 50 days ; 
or, to summarize columns one to three, 231,859 pupils attended school less than 100 days ; 
or less than six months in the year. It is very much to be regretted, even though there is 
on the whole an increase in the average attendance at school, that such irregularity as is dis- 
closed by the preceding table, still prevails. Itis quite clear that unless the attendance of 
the pupils is secuted, the expenditure upon school buildings and the training of teachers 
will be comparatively unproductive. On account of the different methods in which the 
average attendance of other countries is calculated, it is impossible for me to make such 
comparisons as | would like. It is sufficient, however, for us to know that one great prob- 


lem requiring our attention is how to increase the average attendance. 


Compulsory Attendance. 


By section 210 of the Public Schools Act of 1885, the parent or guardian of every 
ehild not less than seven years nor more than thirteen years of age is required to cause 


© 


XIV. 


such child to attend a public school, or any other school in which elementary instruction 
is given, for the period of one hundred days in each public school year, unless there be 
some reasonable excuse for his non-attendance. By referring to the column which indt- 
cates the attendance of pupils between the ages of seven and thirteen years, it will be 
seen that the duty imposed by section 217 of the School Act upon Trustees requires their 
immediate attention. Under our Free School system the tax-payer who is rated without 
his consent for school purposes for the public good, has a right to expect that those for 
whose education he is compelled to provide should be obliged to attend school, at least 


during the time required by the School Act. 


Ll. Taste B.—-CLassiFIcATION oF PUPILS. 


L-3 3 3 e a eo a bi e bolt sa" a 
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1876 | 156425) 99977) 147263! 77861 DOU AN ac | pas ells 389933 194701 368733; 152148] 207239 
19857| 1628} 386393 306006 402248 sne096| 375951) 168942! 226977 
1878 | 151474| 111360] 182144; 74729] 17891) 1417) 390505 400750! 411216} 161368] 381401| 167890} 219940 


15622| 1055| 398159 160672} 294405} 160906; 218253 
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| 

10357| 1024! 390920 


130013} 74368 
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113980! 70104 
112873} 70713 


1879 | 155861} 110093 
1880 | 156527| 109065 
1881 | 161463] 107458 
1882 | 164810} 106229 
1883 | 164035] 106482 
1884 | 167722| 106017 
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398340) 417457 

399867| 418524| 158789 9893781 155846| 215743 
398598] 417708} 177102) 283060] 159579| 210616 
| 398404| 419557) 176434 asosir| 158694] 209184 
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1877 | 152002) 108678 195824 72871 


It will be observed from the above classification that the programme of studies for 
Public Schools is faithfully carried out. Every department of work receives due consid- 
eration. In some of the subjects, such as Writing, Arithmetic and Grammar, there is a 
marked increase in the number of pupils. The increase in Drawing is perhaps the most 
gratifying increase of the last nine yéars. The ultimate effect of attention to this subject 
upon the industrial prosperity of the country cannot be over-estimated. 
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Teachers’ Certificates. 
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From this Table it will be seen that the total increase of 900 since 1876 is made up 
of 9 male teachers and 891 female teachers. 

Referring to the standing of the teachers employed, it will be noticed that there is an 
increase of 24 in the number holding Provincial First Class Certificates. This increase, in 
view of the demand for teachers possessing the highest attainments, is very gratifying: 
Owing to the superior culture required for teachers of this rank the number eligible 
for a certificate is necessarily limited. There 1s, also, a very large increase in the 
number holding Second Class Certificates, namely, from 1201 in 1876 to 2237 
in 1884, while at the same time the number of Third Class teachers is being gradually 
reduced. These are two very satisfactory features of the progress of education. The 
steady increase in the number of teachers of a higher grade shows: (1) That 
the facilities afforded by our High Schools for a higher education are made use of. 
(2) That those entering the profession are disposed to seek the higher literary culture 
which a Second Class Certificate represents, and (3) That those possessing that higher 
culture are sought for by Boards of Trustees. It must not be forgotten, that other things 
being equal, the best educated man or woman invariably makes the best teacher. There 
is still, however, a tendency on the part of some teachers to remain satisfied with any 
qualification which entitles them to conduct a Public School. 


Table of Temporary Certificates. 


Other Certificates. 


Temporary Certificates. 
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Teachers’ Salaries. 


The following table shows the average salaries for the Province, and for Counties, 


Cities and Towns respectively :— 
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It will be seen, although the increase in salaries is not very large, that Trustees are not 
unmindful of the services rendered by the teacher. I regret Iam not able to furnish any 
information showing the mode in which these salaries are payable. I fear the habit still 
prevails of simply paying the teacher the usual grants as they become due, leaving the 
balance of the salary unpaid until the close of the year. By the School Act of 1877, the 
duty was imposed upon Trustees of paying teachers’ salaries quarterly ; this duty is con- 
tinued in the Act of 1885. The main obstacle to its discharge appears to be 
that it necessitates the collection of more than the annual expenditure of one year at 
one time. If Trustees would gradually levy a larger sum than was necessary for the 
expenditure of the year, they would, without pressing unduly upon the ratepayers, be able 
to comply with the provisions of the School Act. Those engaged in almost every other 
profession or calling receive their earnings weekly, monthly, or at least quarterly. Why 
should the teacher not share in the privilege enjoyed by other wage earners 4 


There is a considerable discrepancy still between the salaries paid females as compared 
with males.. Why should this be, when the services rendered are, in most cases, of equal 
value 4 


Salaries Elsewhere.—(Comparison. ) 


I submit a table showing the salaries paid in several States of the Union, as compiled 
from the Report of the Commissioner of Education :— 
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Average Salaries by Counties. 


The following Table, showing the salaries paid by Counties (including incorporated 


Villages, but not Cities or Towns), is submitted for purposes of comparison :— 
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IV.—Tasize D.—Scnooits anp Scuoot Houses, Maps, ere. 


Schools and School Houses. 
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From the above Table it will be seen that out of a total of 5,375 schools established in 
Ontario, 5,316 were open during last year. It will also be observed that there is a con- 
siderable decrease in the number of log school houses and a large increase in frame and 
brick. In 1850 there were only 99 brick school houses in the Province, now there are 
1879. In the same year the number of log school houses was 1466, now happily reduced 
to 631. It will be gratifying to notice from the column headed “ maps” that nearly every 
school in the Province is furnished with a certain number of wall maps, and that the 
total number in use exceeds 40,000. As in 1850 the total number of maps used in our 
public schools was 1814, the figures for last year show what remarkable progress has been 
made since that time, 
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V.—TasiLe E.—RecEIPts AND EXPENDITURE. 


Receypts for School Purposes. 
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The revenue of School Boards consists of the amount apportioned by the Inspector 
on the basis of average attendance, interest from investments, and rate levied on the 
taxable property or income of the ratepayers. Since 1876 there has been an increase of 
$17,128 in the revenue from Legislative Grants, and an increase of $328,886 in the 
revenue from Municipal Assessments. 
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Eapenditure. ' 
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This Table shows an increased expenditure of $274,406 for 1884 as compared with 
1876; or an increase of 9 per cent. The increase in municipal expenditure during one 
year less than the same period, as shown by the table given below, was $818,122; or 
20 percent. The cost per pupil is now $7.02; in England and Wales, $5.91 ; in Ohio, 
$10.24 ; in Massachusetts, $15.40; in Michigan, $7.59 ; in New York, $10.96, and in 
Pennsylvania, $7.52. 


Taxation for Municipal Purposes. 
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VI. Taste F.—Roman CarTHotic SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


Schools—Expenditure—Teachers. 
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From these Tables it will be seen that while the number of Separate Schools has 
increased 25 per cent., the expenditure increased 74 per cent., and the number of teachers 42 
per cent. The number of pupils in the various subjects in ‘the school programme has also 
proportionately increased. The average cost per pupil based on total attendance was $5.70 
tor rural districts ; $6.40 for cities ; $7, 26 for towns ; and for the Province $6.42. 

The Separate Schools are now regularly inspected by Mr. J. F. White, who holds a Ist 
class Provincial Certificate, and Mr. Cornelius Donovan, M.A., of Toronto University, from 
whose reports it will appear that they are generally well managed and prosperous. The 
large expenditure incurred for their maintenance evinces great liberality and zeal on the 
part of their supporters, and so far as the Department is responsible for their prosperity, 
it will give me great pleasure to see them raised to the highest possible standard of use- 
fulness and efficiency. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 
VII.—Tasie G.—HieH ScHooLs AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 


Receipts, Hupenditure, Attendance, etc. 
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The number of Collegiate Institutes in operation is 17, employing on an average 
7 masters each; the number of two master schools last year was 49; three master 
schools and over, 57. The average cost per pupil at a Collegiate Institute was $30.98 ; at 
a High School, $29.89. Fees varying from $3 to $26 per annum are charged in 39 High 
Schools ; the remaining 67 do not charge fees. 
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VIII.—Tasite H.—CuassiFricaTion. 


The following Table shows the classification of the High Schools and the number of 
pupils in several of the most important agran ck 
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The highest salary paid a Head Master was $2350; the lowest was $750. The 
average salary of a Head Master was $1098. 59 Head Masters were graduates of 
Toronto University ; 20 of Victoria; 11 of Queen’s; 7 of Trinity ; 2 of ‘Albert : 1 of 
MeGill ; and 4 of British Universities. The total number of teachers employed was 358 


Entrance Examination to High Schools. 


The following Table shows the number of candidates who passed the Entrance 
Examination and the occupations chosen by High School pupils on completing their High 
Scuool course : 


Learned 


Candidates 


YEAR [Candidate = passed. Matriculated. | Mercantile. | Agriculture. | Pistons. 

i, | Rn ae EL nee a en eee, Gara Ba : 126 495 300 | 497 
Peet te | 6248 | 3270 145 555 328 564 
POT oe ase LE he 7383 3826 | 183 | 445 417 | 633 
SC a ae | 5848 | 4829 248 565 535 693 
Ren yh ease 2011 Fo 2 4894 2654 209 | 731 555 | 625 
LT bet eta ems | 6556 | 3497 280 859 598 576 
Date a ual kate ionic | 9815 4751 272 881 646 | 751 
cease eed fe Lab naw: 9607 | 4371 | 277 768 583 868 
Taae ee at eee A tata | 10662 7040 | 266 | 730 571 | 927 
Percentage of increase i 

in nine years.......... 71 | 6 | 113 48 90 | ut 


MODEL SCHOOLS. 


By the School Act of 1876, provision was made for the establishment of County 
Model Schools. By a subsequent regulation of the Department, a Syllabus of Lectures 
was prepared, and the professional course of Teachers in training fully defined. The 
object of this system of training was to prevent any person entering the profession who 
had not received some instruction in methods of teaching, school discipline, and the art of 
school management. Although the experiment was a new one, inasmuch as no other 
country had “made similar provision for its teachers, and although it depended largely for 
its success upon the co-operation of the principals and trustees of the schools chosen for 
Model School purposes, the results have been most satisfactory. During the current year 
I revised the Syllabus of Lectures in order to give more definiteness to the course, and, as 
will be seen by reference to the School Act, made the payment by the County Councils of 
the equivalent to the Government grant, compulsory. The appointment of a permanent 
Inspector of Model Schools has enabled me to supervise the work of training more 
thoroughly than under the former system of inspection. I am satisfied there is no expen- 
diture made by the Department from which so much profit is derived by the community. 
I take the liberty, however, of pointing out a few defects yet remaining to be corrected :— 

1. In some instances the separate room required by the regulations for Model School 
purposes has not been provided. Therefore, to make provision for the teachers in training, 
the pupils of a primary room are dismissed during a certain portion of the day. This con- 
cession, originally made for the convenience of the Public Schools, should now be withdrawn. 
The Principal should have a room for the exclusive use of the teachers in training, in 
order that whenever it suits his convenience, or whenever it is necessary for the purpose 
of instruction, he might call them together without interfering with the organization of 
the other classes of the school. 

2. It is of primary importance that the Principal of the Model School should be 
relieved during the whole of the Model School term from all public school duty. His work 
as Model School Principal is sufficiently exhaustive, and he requires so much time for pre- 
paration and criticism, that without such relief the teachers in training are necessarily 
neglected. 

3. Although music, drill and calisthenics are optional, it was intended by the 
Department, when trustees were permitted to charge fees, that provision would be made 
for suitable instruction in these subjects. Without this it will be impossible to secure 
the introduction of music into our public schools, and certainly the physical training of 
the pupils is of sufficient importance to justify greater attention to drill and calisthenics. 


The following table contains the details of attendance and expenditure from 1877 to 
1885 :— 


MODEL SCHOOLS. 


YEAR No. of Schools. | No. of student | No. that passed Government Grant. 

: Teachers, |finalexammation 
meal cel Freee GRAN EA 

a a oka 3. 50 1237 1146 2000 

i a ae ee 50 1391 1372 8200 

Pere See He 8 ay fl Ghannte. 51 1295 1259 200 

RE Oa eee | 49 | 1413 1317 | 10000 (1879-80) 

pre. ceeea res att | ead 50 | 668 | 615 4800 

Bae) oe aa 8 tg a 46 882 837 | 9750 

EOD GE a ES Uae 48 820 | 791 7500 

ORS a ae i | 51 1117 | 1017 | 8100 

“ak a a ne ones | 52 | 1305 | 1203 | 8100 

a. 
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TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The legislation by which Model Schools were established also gave to the Teachers’ 
Institute a legal status. For many years through their own enterprise and anxiety to pro- 
mote professional harmony and culture, the teachers of Ontario had voluntary meetings 
of this kind. As will be seen from the table subjoined there were 42 Institutes 
in 1877, attended by 1,881 teachers. The regulations of the Department framed 
in 1877 indicated somewhat fully the course to be pursued at these Institutes, in order 
that they might be both practical and instructive. By the Legislative grant of fifty 
dollars the teachers were able to secure the services of persons specially qualified to give 
instruction to them in professional subjects. By permitting them also to reckon the days 
attending the Institute as visiting days, they were still further encouraged and aided, and 
as a result I find that in 1884 the number of Institutes organized was 64, attended 
by 5,189 teachers. In 1884 I appointed J. A. McLellan, LL.D., formerly Inspector of 
High Schools, Director of these Institutes. His wide experience in all the departments of 
school work ; his efficiency as a High School Inspector, and his success in conducting 
Institute classes at the request of the teachers themselves, pointed to him as fully quali- 
fied for this work. By lectures which he is required by the regulations to deliver at each 
meeting of the Institute, he is able to point out better methods of instruction in the vari- 
ous subjects on the Public School Programme, and as these lectures are attended by many 
others who are not members of the profession, he is also enabled to give a tone to public 
opinion which must re-act favorably upon all the educational forces of the country. You 
will be gratified to observe that 73 per cent. of the teachers of Ontario already avail 
themselves of this means of instruction, and as under the new regulations the High 
Schools are united with the Public Schools for Institute purposes, I have no doubt, 
with a wider range of subjects for discussion, greater interest will attach to the meetings, 
and greater benefits aecrue to the teachers themselves. J. J. Tilley, Inspector of Model 
Schools, is also employed in Institute work during a portion of the year, and has proved 
a valuable and efficient officer. The following are some of the advantages of such 
Institutes, as pointed out by the Rev. 8. N. Fellows, D.D., Professor of Didactics in the 
University of Lowa :— 

Among the advantages of the Institute may be mentioned the following, viz. : 

(1) The social advantages. Country school teachers are isolated and deprived of the 
inspiration that comes from association. They ofttimes are lonesome, heartsick, and 
discouraged. The annual reunion of the Institute is like an oasis in the desert. 

(2) Direct aid is given to the teachers in their work. A problem is solved, a diffi- 
culty removed, a principle explained that has given trouble for years. 

(3) The professional standard is raised. The best and most skilled teachers are 
brought to the front, pretenders and quacks are revealed, and the profession is sifted. 
Higher ideas of the teacher’s work are established. 

(4) The professional spirit is quickened. Each teacher realizes that he belongs to the 
grand army of teachers. 

(5) Through lectures and addresses an increasing interest is awakened in the public 
mind in regard to the teacher’s work. Teachers and parents obtain broader views and 
appreciate more highly the value of the public school. 

(6) It brings parents and teachers nearer together, causes a better understanding, 
and increases the appreciation of the teacher’s difficulties and work, and secures, conse- 
quently, greater sympathy and support. 

Fifteen years of observation in the Institutes of Iowa have shown me a marked im- 
provement in all these respects. 

The following table shows what is done by a few of the States in fostering this 
important department of a teacher’s training : 
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TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS (ONTARIO). 
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TRAINING INSTITUTES. 


By the School Act of 1885 I was authorized to set apart five Collegiate Institutes as 
Training Institutes for Assistant Masters of High Schools, and First Class Public School 
Teachers. The Trustees of the Collegiate Institutes at Hamilton and Kingston placed 
their schools at the disposal of the Department for this purpose. Hach Institute was 
attended by 11 teachers in training. It will be seen by Regulations, 219 to 248, that the 
course of study prescribed for Training Institutes is of a thoroughly practical character. 


The teacher in training is expected to devote special attention to practical teaching ; to_ 


teach lessons in the presence of the Principal, and also to conduct classes subject to his 
criticism. The text books prescribed embrace the History of Education, the Science of 
Education, the Principles and Practice of Teaching and Hygiene. The final examination is 
‘conducted by Examiners appointed for that purpose, and the certificate awarded authorizes 
the holder thereof to teach as an Assistant Master in any High School in the Province. 
For many years the training of High School Masters was entirely neglected. ‘The most 
advanced educators believe that teaching is an art, proficiency in which can only be 
attained by practice. Under the Prussian system, where attention is given to every 
department of education, training schools for teachers in Colleges have been in existence 
for many years. As the attendance at the High Schools is annually increasing, to 
delay providing the best teachers that culture and training could produce was considered 
undesirable. The mere possession of a degree from a University is not conclusive evidence 
of ability as a teacher. What effect this training may have upon the higher education 
of the Province remains to be seen. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 
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The attendance at the Provincial Normal Schools, as will, be seen by above table, . 


still continues satisfactory. By Regulation 175, the holder of a second class non-profes- 
sional certificate who has taught a public school successfully for one year is entitled to 
attend a Normal School. During the current year a Syllabus of Lectures in the various 
subjects prescribed for students at the Normal School was prepared, and greater definiteness 
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given to the whole course of instruction. By the retirement of the Rev. H.W. Davies, D.D., 
Mr. ‘Thomas Kirkland, M.A., Science Master, became Principal of the Normal School of 
Toronto; and JamesCarlyle, M.D., Mathematical Master, took the second position. As now 
constituted, these two teachers dothe work formerly done by three without any deterioration 
- as to efficiency or management. On the resignation of the Writing Master, the duties of his 
position were divided between the Drawing Master and the teachers in the different depart- 
ments of the Model School. The appointment of Miss Bessie Hailman to take charge of the 
Kindergarten, opened on the Ist of September last, enables me to place before the 
Normal School students the best methods of instruction in primary work. I am also 
endeavoring to establish a course of lectures with a view to increase the general infor- 
mation of the students, and to excite greater interest in literary pursuits. The sessions 
of 1885 were marked by the usual diligence of teachers and students. 


ART SCHOOLS. 


By the Act of last session respecting the Education Department, power was taken to 
make regulations for the organization and management of Art Schools, to prescribe a cur- 
rigulum of studies for such schools and to award certificates. Under this provision, regula- 
sions were made arranging a course of study, consistent with that prescribed for Public and 
HighSchools. The primary course includes Free-hand Drawing; Practical Geometry; Linear 
Perspective; Model Drawing; and Memory and Blackboard Drawing. The Advanced 
Course includes :—Shading from flat examples ; Outline Drawing from the round; Shading 
from the round, Drawings from natural objects; Advanced Perspective ; Descriptive 
Geometry ; Drawing from dictation ; Machine Drawing ; Building Construction, and Indus- 
trial Designs. Provision is also made that any teacher taking a certificate in the Primary 
Course shall not be required to pass an examination in Drawing in his Non-professional 
Course. There are now in operation four Art Schools. The one at Ottawa is attended 
by 133 pupils; at Kingston by 83 pupils; at Toronto by 212 pupils ; and at London 
by 132 pupils. Arrangements are being made for the establishment of another at Ham- 
ilton, which, I expect, will be opened during the current year. 

I have already pointed out in my remarks on the subject of Drawing in the — 
Public Schools, the effect the study of this subject must have upon the industrial prosperity 
of the country. In confirmation of what I have already stated, permit me to quote the 
remarks of Sir Lyon Playfair, at the opening of the Harris Academy, Dundee. “Drawing, 
and more especially Mechanical Drawing, was half the technical education of a working 
man. If he had inventiveness it would help him greatly, and though he might have no 
originality to discover new plans, his intelligence was immensely strengthened by the 
power of appreciating the expressions and purposes of the architect, the builder, the 
engineer, the machinist, and others who had to express their purposes by the conventional 
rules of Mechanical Drawing. Free hand Drawing was important to give a sense of the 
beautiful, and to train the hand and eye, while Mechanical Drawing was of first impor- 
tance.” 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES. 


There are now in operation 122 Mechanics’ Institutes, 6 of which were organized 
this year. Out of a total expenditure of $117,931, the sum of $35,226 was expended 
on books, $5,790 on evening classes, and $2,333 on lectures. The number of volumes 
issued to the public was 528,871. This shews that there were at least that number of 
persons who availed themselves of this source of information. Sixty-eight Institutes es- 
tablished reading-rooms, and provided for their members 962 periodicals and 1,119 news- 


papers. Forty-three Institutes conducted evening classes, with the following atten- 
dance :-— 


Freehand Drawing.. 1,170 Students | Memory Drawing .... 748 Students 
Practical Geometry . 1,039 ‘ Architectural Drawing 4 « 
Linear Perspective. . 989 3 Machine Drawing.... 42 . 
Model Drawing .... 774 i 


These classes represented nearly every trade and profession in the country. At the 
examination held at the close of the term, 645 Proficiency Certificates were awarded in 
Grade B, and 13 in Machine Drawing. Nineteen Institutes conducted classes in the fol- 
lowing subjects : 


Writing, Phonography and Book-keeping .................. 398 Students 
Buglish Grammars 90.3 {84.0.8 y, Sara ae AL Cramp nan WV AN cat 213 + 
Etithmeticmnd Mensuration (vnc % sce oe eee ee 323 e 
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DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS PRINTED 1885, : 
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In the year 1880 the Education Department assumed the examination of all candi- 
dates for Teachers’ Certificates. Formerly these examinations were conducted by the 
County Boards of Examiners, and the expenses paid by the County Councils. As now 
arranged, the expense is borne largely by the Department. From the accompanying Table 
it will be seen that last year the Department printed and despatched 514,250 examina- 
tion papers to different points in the Province; and examined 4,541 candidates for 
teachers’ certificates. 


*Candidates who took both the third and second class examinations on the same occasion are only 
reckoned once, 
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From an analysis of the failures of those who wrote for a second class certificate it 
appears that there was no special deficiency, the greatest failure being in physics, which 
was only 531. Judging by the results, the subjects of writing, dictation, history, geography, 
classics, modern languages and statics were particularly well taught, as the failures in these 
subjects varied from one to ten percent. only. Of those who wrote for a third-class certifi- 
cate, the failure in Algebra was the most marked, being nearly thirty per cent. of the 
whole.. In conducting this examination there are several difficulties which, although not 
insuperable, are somewhat embarrassing : 

(1) Examiners possessing all the qualities requisite are not easily found. In order 
rightly to estimate a candidate’s work, the Examiner should be a man of wide experience 
as a teacher, well informed in regard to the subject under consideration, and of such 
breadth of view as would enable him to overlook those minor mistakes which invariably 
occur in every examination paper. Under the regulations recently adopted, provision 
is made that Examiners shall, in future, be chosen from those actively engaged in pro- 
fessional work. 


(2) In preparing examination papers, the Examiner is naturally guided largely by 
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his own idea of what particular departments of a subject are most important. It is 
but reasonable to expect that many who come up to an examination omit in some 
instances to study every department and consequently fail, and in their disappointment 
they blame the Examiner instead of their own deficiencies. KA 
(3) Many candidates in their anxiety to pass, submit themselves to undue pressure 
just prior to the examination.» Instead of undertaking this task with clear heads and in 
e best of health, they are found mentally and physically exhausted. The result is that 
although their standing in the school might lead them to expect an easy victory, they are 
sometimes left behind by those less competent, who have exercised more prudence in pre- 
paring for the struggle. While these difficulties necessarily occur in every examination, 
there can be no doubt, however, that asa rule those who are most thorough in their 
work are most successful, and that only by examination can be secured for the profes 
sion those whose attainments qualify them for the duties involved. 


ARBOR DAY. 


By a circular issued on the 16th day of April, 1885, I suggested to the trustees in 
the rural districts to set apart the second Friday in May for the purpose of planting trees, 
and beautifying and improving the school grounds. Iam glad to say that the response to 
my suggestion was very cordial and all but unanimous. The Inspectors report that in 
addition to the planting of trees, many school yards were sodded, fences repaired, walks 
laid, and flower beds arranged, thus adding to the beauty and attractiveness of 
the school yard. Provision is now made in the new regulations for an annual Arbor 
Day in the Province. In a very few years I trust that the grounds surrounding every 
school house will be planted with suitable shade trees and otherwise made attractive 
to the pupils. 


The following list shews the number of trees, etc., planted on Arbor Day, 1885: 
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SCHOOL LAW AND REGULATIONS. 


The consolidation Act of last session rendered the publication of a new edition. 
of the School Law necessary, accordingly an edition of 7,0C0 copies was published 
for gratuitous distribution—one copy being sent to each Board of School Trustees. I 
need scarcely point out that in its new form the School Law is not only simplified but, 
excised of much irrelevant matter, and so classified as to make it more easy of reference. 
The regulations and forms appended wili also, I trust, be found well adapted for the 
purposes for which they were intended. Some of their distinctive features may be briefly 
pointed out :— 

(1) The regulations in regard to school accommodation are more clearly stated, and 
the equipment requisite more accurately described. As a rule, trustees are not unwilling 
to provide ample accommodation and to furnish their schools comfortably, providing they 
are directed in regard to details. 

(2) The programme of studies for public schools has been greatly simplified, and only 
those subjects of study prescribed which are deemed essential. Drawing and Canadian 
history have been added to the list of compulsory subjects, and provision is made for the 
study of agriculture and hygiene, and for practice in calisthenics on Friday afternoons. 

(3) In the case of High Schools the course of study has been so arranged that 
Teachers’ certificates may be granted on the subjects prescribed for University matricula- 
tion. By this means the number of classes in-the High Schools is reduced, and greater 
efficiency secured with less labor. A commercial department has also been added to 
the list of High School subjects, and provision is made for granting diplomas to all who 
complete successfully their High Schooi course. 

(4) A new scheme for the distribution of the. High Schoo! grant has been framed. 
While the former system provided for the distribution of the larger portion of the grant 
on the basis of salaries paid to teachers, it is now provided that equipment, apparatus, 
gymnasium and library shall be taken into account, the object being to stimulate local 
effort and secure as early as possible the thorough equipment of every High School in the 
Province. 

(5) The conditions on which High Schools may be raised to the status of a Collegiate 
Institute are now clearly set forth. Any Collegiate Institute already established “that 
fails to comply with these conditions loses its standing. 

(6) A distinct course of study with a fixed number of lectures in each subject has 
Seen prescribed for the Provincial Normal Schools, and the duties of the Principal and 
staff carefully laid down. ° 

(7) The qualifications requisite for the different grades of certificate awarded under 
the Public Schools Act have also been revised, and more prominence given to the study 
_ of English and other subjects essential to professional success. 


AE. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Since my last report the Department prepared and issued a volume of Scripture 
Readings for the use of Public and High Schools. For many years various religious 
bodies pressed upon the Government the necessity for more uniform and definite 
religious instruction in connection with the work of secular education. It was urged that 
as a formative element of character and a guide in future life, no child could be said to be 
properly educated whose moral and religious training was neglected. In this view the 
Education Department concurred. As far back as 1852.a regulation was adopted by the 
old Council of Public Instruction by which Trustees were required to see that the Scriptures 
were read morning and evening, and that the schools were opened and closed with prayer. 
Notwithstanding that this recommendation was acted upon by 2,772 schools in 1883, still 
deputations waited upon the Government, and committees were appointed by several of the 
religious bodies to press for more definite and positive action. At the meeting of the 
Provincial Teachers’ Association in 1883, the question was also discussed, and the follow- 
ing resolutions adopted : 


“J. That in the opinion of your committee the teacher, as representing the parent, is 
responsible for the moral as well as the intellectual training of his pupils while under his 
charge. 

“9. That all systematic moral training in the schools of Ontario should be based 
upon the Christian religion, as set forth in the Bible. 


“3. That the reading of selected portions of Scripture, as a part of the regular daily 
exercises in all our schools, would be a material aid to teachers in the discharge of their 
duties in regard to such moral training. 


‘4. That we reaffirm the opinion of the Association expressed last year, to the effeet 
‘that any one who cannot reverently, humbly and lovingly read the word of God is not 
fit to be a teacher.’ 


“5. That the Education Department do make a suitable selection of Scripture read- 
“ings for the schools under its charge.” 


Acting on this suggestion, I made such selections from the Scriptures as were thought 
most suitable for school purposes, and submitted them for revision to a joint meeting 
of the Committees appointed by the different denominations that had taken up the ques- 
tion of religious instruction at the annual meetings of their ecclesiastical courts. By this 
meeting they were referred to a sub-committee, consisting of Ven. Archdeacon Boddy, 
Rev. Provost Body, Rev. John Burton, B.D., Rev. Dr. Dewart, Rev. Dr. Laing, Rev. 
H. D. Powis and Rev. Dr. Sutherland. They were finally authorized and supplied 
gratuitously to the Public and High Schools. 

In order that the present position of the question of religious instruction may be 
clearly understood, I might point out (1) That, under the present regulations, the read- 
ing of the Sacred Scriptures is not left to the mere discretion of the Trustees. Their 
duty is clearly pointed out in order that there may be no misunderstanding of the respon- 
sibility under which they are placed. (2) There is a distinct declaration on the part of the 
Department, that religious instruction is an essential factor of our system of education, and 
both pupils and teachers have daily presented to them, as a standard by which their con- 
duct is to be regulated, the sublime ethics of the Bible. (3) Where formerly there was 
often misdirected eftort by the reading of selections not suited to the capacities of chil- 
dren, now there isa guarantee that every selection may be profitably read. The order of 
the lessons is such as to secure variety in matter and style of composition. The historical 
portions are so arranged as to preserve the continuity of the narrative, and the selections 
so copious as to include all, or nearly all, that eould be read with profit to young chil- 
dren. The volume consists of 281 lessons, all of which may quite conveniently be read 
once every year. The child who attends school from the age of 5 to 15 will hear the 
- greater ;ortion of the Bible read at least ten times. (4) The non-denominational charac- 
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ter of this form of religious instruction is preserved, by requiring the teacher to read the 
lesson for the day without ‘‘ comment or explanation.” This provision I regard as most 
important. When the most learned who give a lifetime to the study of the Bible differ 
in regard to interpretation, it certainly would not be wise to authorize teachers who have 
no special training, to speak with the authority peculiar to their pfofession, and perhaps 
mislead, if not pervert, the minds of their pupils. (5) The conscientious scruples of 
teachers and pupils are fully protected. The Regulations distinctly provide that no 
teacher is required to read the Selections who notifies trustees that he has conscientious 
objections, and that no pupil need attend upon their reading if forbidden by the parents. 
So careful have I been to prevent all doubts as to the meaning of the Regulations on this 
point that I issued the following explanatory circular to the Public School Inspectors : 


“EpucATION DEPARTMENT, Toronto, March, 1885. 


“ DEaR Sir,—As the Scripture Readings authorized for the use of Public and High 
Schools are now ready for distribution, I beg to call your attention to the third and fourth 
paragraphs of the Regulations, which were approved by His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council on the 16th December last. 

‘“ By paragraph three, “ Any teacher having conscientious scruples against opening 
and closing his school as provided by the Regulations is required to notify the Trustees in 
writing to that effect.” In carrying out the intention of this Regulation every precaution 
should be taken that the liberty which may be ‘rightfully exercised as therein provided 
should not be used as a means of ostracising the teacher of any denomination or creed, 
nor should his conscientious scruples be a reason for official censure, much less for his 
dismissal by any Board of Trustees. 3 

‘The right conceded to the pupil of absenting himself from the religious exercises of 
the school, as provided by paragraph four of the Regulations, requires the most careful 
- attention of every teacher. In order that the parents and guardians of Roman Catholic 
pupils may be saved unnecessary trouble in giving notice to teachers under this Regula- 
tion, it is to be assumed that the parent or guardian of a Roman Catholic pupil has 
notified his wish to the teacher, as by this rule required, unless such parent expressly 
notifies such teacher in writing that he desires the pupil of which he is such parent or 
guardian to attend and be present at the religious exercises prescribed. Before entering 
upon the closing exercises of the school, the teacher should therefore allow a short interval 
to elapse, during which such pupils might retire, and in this: way remove all doubts as to 
the faithful observance of the Regulations. 

“ While the Education Department is most anxious to promote the moral welfare of 
the pupils attending the Public and High Schools of the Province, it is equally anxious 
that the rights guaranteed to all by the Public Schools Act should not be interfered with. 
You will, I trust, in the discharge of your public duties, endeavor to impress these views 
upon every teacher and trustee within your jurisdiction.” 


(6) Provision is made whereby the clergy of the different denominations may, after school 
hours, give such additional religious instruction as they may deem necessary, and Trus- 
tees are authorized to shorten the hours of daily study in order to facilitate this object. 
It must not be forgotten that our Public and High Schools are public institutions, main- 
_ tained for the purposes of developing the highest type of citizenship. While to this end 
a moral education is indispensable, it would defeat the whole purpose and policy of the 
system to fasten upon it any form of sectarianism which would alienate that public con- 
fidence and attachment under which it has hitherto prospered so well. 


COLONIAL EXHIBITION. 


Arrangements are being made for placing the School system of Ontario, and all other 
_ educational institutions of every grade and description, fully before the world at the Colonial 
_ Hixhibition, to be held in London during 1886. I trust the position secured by Ontario | 
at the Centennial Exhibition, and at Paris and Vienna, will be fully maintained in the 


competition about to take place between her and the sister Colonies. In this connection 
you will, I trust, allow me to express my indebtedness to Your Honor for many valuable 
suggestions. 


READING COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


Tn order to foster a love of literature and, at the same time, direct the attention of 
teachers towards those works from which the greatest benefit would be derived for them- 
selves and their pupils, I have recommended a Course of Reading, extending over a 
period of three years. The Course is three-fold, embracing pedagogies, Science and Liter- 
ature generally. The details are fully set forth in the circular from my Department, to 
be found in the Appendix. | 


CONCLUSION. 


In the perusal of this Report, I trust you will find many gratifying evidences of pro- 
gress. Nowhere are the benefits of a liberal education more fully appreciated than in this 
Province, and you may rest assured that no effort will be spared to give every citizen the 
advantages of at least a good, elementary education. 


I have the honor to be, 
Your Honor’s obedient servant, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, GEO. W. ROSS, 
Toronto, December 31st, 1885. Minister of Education. 
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850 | W. D. Johnston, B.A., Toronto. 
1000 | P. C. McGregor, B.A., Queen’s. 
850 | L. C. Corbett, B.A., Z’oronto 
1200 | W. W. Rutherford, B.A., Toronto. 
1250 | H. B. Spotton, M.A., Zoronto. 
750 | A. W. Reavley, B.A., Toronto. 
1100 | G. S. Wright, M.A., Zoronto. 
1200 | J. W. Connor, B A., Tcronto. 
1400 | W. W. Tamblyn, M.A., Toronto. 
000 | W. Forrest, B.A., Zoronto, 
100 | A. Murray, M.A., Aberdeen. 
1500 | Wm. Oliver, B.A., Toronto. 
900 | G. B. Ward, M.A., McGill. 
1200 | Rey. C.-L. Worrell, M.A., Trimeéy. 
1000 | L. A. Kennedy, B.A., Victoria. 
1050 | A. G. Knight, B.A., Victoria. 
800 | J. R. Johnston, B. AD Queen's. 
800 | A. Cole, B.A. Toronto. 
1200 | A. W. A. Finlay, B.A., Victorw. 
1200 | J. Turnbull, B.A. Toronto. 
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APPENDICES. 


APPENDIX A.—PROCEEDINGS FOR THE YEAR, 1885. 


1. ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 
f. ApporntMENT or JAMES McGRATH AS JANITOR OF THE Orrawa NorMAL ScHoon (4th 
March, 1885). 


II. New READERS. 


(2) Tuis INDENTURE, made the twenty-sixth day of November, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four, 


Between William James Gage, of the City of Toronto, in the County of York, pub- 
lisher, trading under the name and style of “ W. J. Gage and Company,” of the 
first part ; The Canada publishing Company (Limited), of the said City, of the 
second part; Thomas Nelson and William Nelson of the City of Edinburgh, in 
that part of Great Britain known as Scotland, trading under the name and style 
of “Thomas Nelson and Sons,” of the third part ; and Her Majesty the Queen, 
represented herein by the Honorable the Minister of Education for the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, acting for the Education Department of Ontario, of the fourth 
part. 


Whereas the parties hereto of the first, second and third parts heretofore severally 
"prepared and published, for use in the public schools of Ontario, three series of text 
books known respectively as the ‘“‘ Canadian Readers,” published by the parties hereto of 
the second part, the ‘‘ Royal Canadian Readers” published by the parties hereto of the 
second part, and the “ Royal Readers,” published by the parties hereto of the third part, 


. And whereas the Honorable the Minister of Education is causing to be prepared a 
new and improved series of readers known as the “ Ontario Readers,” and such series is 
to be authorized as the only series for use in the Province of Ontario. 


And whereas it has now been agreed by and between the parties hereto, that the 
parties hereto of the first, second and third parts, should for ten years have the sole right 
to print and publish from electrotype plates supplied by the said Department, to be paid. 
for as hereinafter provided, such authorized and improved series of readers subject to the 
covenants and conditions hereinafter contained, and to the terms and conditions of the 
regulations in that behalf of the said Education Department of Ontario. 


Now this Indenture witnesseth, that in consideration of the premises and of the sym 

of one dollar of lawful money of Canada, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, they, 

the said parties of the first, second and third parts, do hereby, for themselves, their heirs, 

executors and administrators covenant with Her Majesty the Queen, Her successors and 
representatives herein, in manner following, that is to say :— 


1. That the parties hereto of the first, second and third parts, their executors, admin- 
istrators and assigns shall repay to the Honorable the Minister of Education all sums of 
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money expended by the said Education Department in the composition, sketching, engrav- 
ing and electroty ping of the said series of readers, such sums not to exceed in all seven 
thousand five hnndred dollars, and each of the said parties hereby undertakes for himself, 
his executors, administrators and assigns, to pay one-third of such sums so expended by the 
said Education Department, and the party hereto of the fourth part, undertakes and agrees 
to deliver simultaneously to each of the parties of the first, second and third parts a set of 
electrotype plates of each of the books of the said “‘ Ontario Readers,” reasonably free from 
all defects, inspected and tested and approved by the party hereto of the fourth part. 


2. And that they, the parties hereto of the first, second and third parts, their 
executors, administrators and assigns, shall, from time to time, and at all times, observe, 
perform and fulfil each and every of the terms and conditions of the regulations of the 
said Education Department respecting the printing and publication of text books, and 
also the terms and conditions hereinafter contained, and that each and every copy of each 
and every edition, shall, in every particular, be printed and published by the said parties 
and each of them in strict conformity therewith. 


4% ; 
3. And that the parties hereto of the first, second and third parts, their executors, 
administrators or assigns, shall submit or cause to be submitted to the said Education 
Department, sample copies of each and every edition of the said authorized Readers to 
be hereafter printed and published for sale or use in the Province of Ontario for the 
approval of such Department as to the mechanical execution of the presswork, binding, 
and all other mechanical parts of the work, and that without such approval having been 
first had and obtained no copy of any edition thereof shall be sold or disposed of for use 
in the said Province of Ontario. 


4. And that the paper to be used in any and every edition of the said authorized 
Readers, and in every copy thereof, shall be equal in quality to the sample prescribed 
by the Education Department (to wit, at least sixty pounds D royal of good colour 
and texture and well calendered) and no inferior quality of paper shall, under any pre- 
text whatsoever be used. The presswork and ink shall be first-class throughout, and 
shail be such as to produce, together with the plates, a clear and distinct impression, and 
the stitching of each and every book, shall run from top to bottom of each sheet, with 
broad tapes or extra mull at or near top and bottom and in the centre of the back of 
each and every book, and shall be attached to the cover, so that the whole binding shall 
be thoroughly done and durable. 


If, however, the said publishers, their executors, administrators or assigns should 
prefer it, Brehmer’s wire may be used, the same to ‘be used with stitching machine with 
wire staples to extra strong mull running from top to bottom, the stitches being as close as. 
possible to top and bottom, corresponding with sample submitted by the said publishers to 
the said Department, and no other style of binding except that herein specified shall, 
without the sanction of the said Education Department, be used by any of the said parties 
hereto in binding any of the books of the said series of readers ; and no copy of any of the 
said readers which does not in all particulars comply with the foregoing in regard, to 
paper, presswork, typography, ink and binding, shall be sold or disposed of for use in the 
Province of Ontario. 


5. And the said sample copies to be fnrnished as hereinbefore provided for shall 
remain on file in the Education Department, and each and every copy of each and 
every edition published shall in all respects be equal to the sample copy so furnished to 
and on file in the said Department. 


6. And that in case the Minister of Education points out to the said parties of the 
first, second or third parts, or any of them, their executors, administrators or assigns, 
any defect or defects in the sample copies so furnished to the said Department as afore- 
said, but which defect or defects the Department shall not consider of sufficient import- 


ance to cause them to withhold their approval from such edition ; then in such case the 
said parties of the first, second and third part, his or their executors, administrators or 
assigns, shall, in the next following edition or issue to that in which said defect shall have 
been pointed out, correct the same to the satisfaction of the said Department. © 


7. And that the said authorized series of Readers shall be of the size following, that 
is to say :— 

The First Book, Part I, shall consist of sixty-four pages. 

The Second Part of the First Book shall consist of ninety-six pages. 

The Second Book shall consist of one hundred and ninety-two pages. 

The Third Book shall consist of two hundred and fifty-six pages. 


_ The Fourth Book shall consist of three hundred and twenty pages, each page of 
each of the said books shall be six inches long, by three and one-half inches wide in the 
presswork, with a reasonable margin sufficient to make each page at least seven and one- 
quarter inches long by five inches wide. 


And that the books of the said authorized series of Readers shall be sold at retail 
_ prices not exceeding the following, namely :— 


For the First Book, Part One...... Ten Cents. 

For the First Book, Part Two...... Fifteen Cents. 

Hor the:second Books). 2.60.00 5. Twenty-five Cents. 
i Ber the LhirdtBookr i cit ein. Thirty-five Cents 

Kor the Pourth Book 20) ste. Fifty Cents. 


: 8. And that, in order that it may be the more easily recognized and ascertained that 
each and every book of each and every edition of the said authorized ‘“‘ Ontario Readers ’”’ 

to be published and in use in the said Province of Ontario, is not only authorized but 
‘approved as to its mechanical execution, contents and otherwise by the said Education 
Department, the said parties of the first, second and third parts, and each of them, his 
and their executors, administrators and assigns, shall cause to be printed upon the title 

page of each and every book of each and every edition, the name of the firm by which 
such book is published. 


: 
9. And that, for the better securing the retail sale of the said authorized Readers at 


_ prices not exceeding those above set forth as the maximum retail prices, the said parties 
of the first, second and third parts, their executors, administrators and assigns, shall make 
sale to any purchaser buying quantities of such Readers of one dozen and upwards at one 
time at prices at least twenty per cent lower than the said prescribed retail prices; and 
that, to purchasers of the said Readers in lots of the sale value of one thousand dollars 
_nett., the said parties, their executors, administrators and assigns, shall make a further 
‘reduction of ten per cent in the price thereof; and that the said parties of the first, 
second and third parts and each of them, their executors, administrators and assigns, 
shall and will, from time to time, and at all times, keep on hand a sufficient quantity of 
‘the said Readers to supply all demands of trade and public therefor. 


ke 10. And that the Minister of Education, or any person by him appointed in writing 
for that purpose shall and may from time to time, and at any time during business hours, 
enter the warehouse and all other business premises or any part thereof of the parties of 
the first, second and third parts, and each of them, his or their executors, administrators 
_orassigns, for the purpose of inspecting any and every edition or issue of such author- 
_ ized Readers and every copy thereof, and reporting to the said Education Department 
whether the same are in accordance with the terms of this Indenture. 


8 11. And that in case the said Education Department shall at any time after the ex- 
piration of five years from the date hereof consider that the retail prices of the said series 
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of “Ontario Readers” heretofore mentioned, or any of ithe books thereof, should be reduced, 
the Minister of Education shall appoint an Arbitrator, the parties of tie first, second and — 
third parts shall appoint another, and the Chancellor of Ontario, upon the application of th 2 
Ministerrof Education or of the parties of the first, second and third parts, or the joint- 
application of all parties hereto, shall appoint a third, and in case the parties of the first, © 
second and third parts shall for ten days after having been notified in writing of the appoint-_ 
ment of an Arbitrator by the Minister of Education omit to appoint an Arbitrator or to 
notify the Minister of Education in writing of their appointment, then the Chancellor of 
Oniario may name two Arbitrators to act with the Arbitrator appointed by the Minister | 
of Education and the said parties hereto of the first, second and third parts and each of 
them, his or their executors, administrators or assigns, shall at any time and at alll 
times when called upon so to do by the Arbitrators or any two of them, furnish the Arbi-- 
trators with a detailed statement showing the cost of production and the returns of the: 
sales of any or all of the said Readers, and shall in addition, if so requested, furnish the. 
said Arbitrators or any.two of them for inspection all vouchers and books of the respective | 
firms of the said parties of the first, second and third parts which in any way refer to or 
contain any entry concerning the cost of production and returns of the sales of the said 
Readers as aforesaid, and that if it shall be deemed by the said Arbitrators or any two of | 
them that an excessive profit is being made by the said parties or any one of them his or 
their executors, administrators or assigns upon the sale of the said Readers, the retail | 
prices of the same shall be reduced to amounts which the said Arbitrators or any two of 
them shall deem sutticient to yield a reasonable profit to the said parties and such Arbi- 
trators or any two of them shall upon such appointment have full power to consider the) 
question or questions submitted to them, and t» examine all statements, vouchers and_ 
books furnished by the said parties and full power to compel the production of such additional | 
statements, vouchers and books to those furnished by the said parties and evidence of any 
kind whatsoever which they shall deem necessary, with power to examine witnesses upon) 
oath, and their decision in the premises or that of any two of them when given in wriling | 
shall be conclusive and binding upon the parties hereto, and the retail price or prices 80) 
fixed-shall thenceforward govern the price or prices by the dozen and wholesale price or: 
prices as hereinbefore provided for. | 


! 
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12. And that the said parties hercto of the first, second and third parts and each of 
them, his and their executors, administrators and assigns, will not print or publish nor) 
cause to be printed or published, nor be in any way accessory to the printng or publishing | 
of any edition or copy or copies of the said authorized Readers, in the United States or 
any where else without the limits of the Province of Ontario, to be sold within the said) 
Province of Ontario. | 


13. And that the parties hereto of the first, second and third parts and each of them, 
his and their executors, administrators and assigns, shall not in any way, without the con- 
sent in writing of the Minister of Mducation acting on behalf of the Education Depart) 
ment, sub-let, re-let or assign any portion of the work of printing and publishing the said) 
series of Readers or the whole of such work, , 


‘it 


| 

14. And that should any difference of opinion arise between the parties hereto as to 

the construction to be put upon any of the terms, conditions and agreements herein contained, 
the same shall be determined by the Chancellor of Ontario, after giving the parties hereto an 
opportunity of presenting their views, in person or by counsel, and such determination 
shall be final and conclusive and binding upon the parties to this indenture, upon each of 
them and upon each of their executors, administrators and assigns. 


15. And that upon the Minister of Education giving to the said parties six months’ 
notice, the Education Department may alter or amend the said authorized series of Reade 5, 
or any one of them, or any part of any one of them ; but that no change shall be made b 
the parties hereto of the first, second and. third parts or any of them, his or their executors 
administrators or assigns, in the contents of the said Readers, nor any addition thereto or 
| 
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omission therefrom, nor any notes or appendices thereto, nor any change in the subject 
matter thereof, nor in the size of the books, nor in the price of them, nor in the mechanical 
sxecution thereof, without the consent in writing of the said Kducation Department first 
_had and obtained. The notice hereinbefore provided for may be given by publication 
thereof in two issues of any newspiper published in the City of Toronto and in the 
Ontario Gazette, 


16. And that the said parties of the first, second and third parts and their assigns 
| shall have for ten years from the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
| sand eight hundred and eighty-five, the sole right to print. and publish within the suid 
| Province of Ontario and Dominion of Canada the aforesaid authorized series of Readcrs, 
and the said Education Depirtment of Ontario shall not, during that time, allow any other 
firm or individual to print or publish any of the books of the aforesaid series of ‘‘ Ontario 
Readers.” 


17. And the said parties hereto of the first, second and third parts hereby declare they 
have abandoned and do and will abandon and hereby abandon all claims in Jaw. or in 
equity which they or either of them may have or have had, or deemed he or they had 

_ against the Education Department or the Minister of Education because of the failure or 
-non-continuance of the authorization of the Readers hereinbefore mentioned. 


18. And the said parties of the first, second and third parts, and each of them, his 
and their executors, adininistrators and assigns hereby agree that if they, their executors, 
| administrators or assigns, or any of them, deliberately disregard the terins of this agree- 
ment or fail to carry out the same in a matter of substance the said party or parties shall 
| forfeit all his or their rights under this agreement, and the Minister of Education may 
| apply, on notice to the said purty or parties. to any Division of the High Court of Justice 
| for a declaration of such forfeiture, and to restrain such party from further printing, pub- 
| lishing and selling any of the books of the said authorized series of Readers. 


19. And that before any edition of the said authorized Readers is printed .and pub- 
| lished by any of the purties hereto of the first, second and thir party, each of the said 

parties shal! have executed these presents and given to the Honourable the Minister of 

Education as representing Her Majesty the Queen herein their respective bonds, each in 
the penal sum of five thousand dollars, with two sureties thereto, each in the sum of two 
thousand five hundred dollars, for the due observance and fulfilment by each purty, his or 
their executors, administrators and assigns of all the terms, conditions, clauses, agreements, 
obligations and covenants herein contained. 


> 


20. In the several covenants, terms and conditions herein the said parties of the first, 
second and third parts shall be held to covenant severally for themselves, their executors, 
administrators and assigns, and not the one for the other. 


In witness whereof the parties hereto have hereunto set their hands and seals this 
twenty-sixth day of November, A.D. 1884. 


Signed, sealed and delivered in the For the Canada Publishing Co. (Limited), 
presence of ArtHur B. Les, [L.S.] 
President. 
Tuomas NeELson, 
Per Jos. Train Gray, [L8.] 
his Attorney. 
Wixuiam NE son, 
Per Jos. Tratn Gray, [L.8.] 
his Attorney. 
be W. J. GAces, L.S. 
pe Gro. W. Ross, LS. 
7 - Minister of Education. 


|} Ww. Jounston. 


As to signatures of all. 


(b) Tuis InpENTURE made the fourth day of February, in the-year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-five, a 


Between William James Gage, of the City of Toronto, in the County of York, 4 
Publisher, trading under the name and style of W. J. Gage and Company, of 
the first pe 


and 


and 


Her Majesty the Queen, represented herein by the Honorable the Minister of © 
Education for the Province of Ontario, acting for the Education Department of 
Ontario, of the fourth part. 


Whereas by an indenture made on or about the twenty-sixth day of November, in | 
the year of Our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four, between the said | 
William James Gage, the said The Canada Publishing Company (Limited), Thomas Nelson | 
and Sons, and Her "Majesty the Queen, of the first, second, third and fourth parts respec-_ 
tively, regarding the publication of a series of Readers, it was agreed by paragraph seven | 
of the said indenture, that 


; 
i 
i 
“The First Book, Part One, shall consist of sixty-four pages. | 
“The Second Part of the First Book shall consist of ninety-six pages. iy 
“The Second Book shall consist of one hundred and ninety-two pages. i 
‘The Third Book shall consist of two hundred and fifty-six pages. i 
‘‘The Fourth Book shall consist of three hundred and twenty pages. é 


“ And each page of each of the said books shall be six inches long by three and one-_ 
“half inches wide in the press work, with a reasonable margin sufficient to make eachil ! 
“ page at least seven and one-quar ter inches long and five inches wide. i 


_* And that the books of the said authorized series of Readers shall be sold, at ro | 
Ss prices, not exceeding the following, namely :— | 


“For the First Book, Part One, ten cents ; 

‘For the First Book, Part Two, fifteen cents ; 
“For the Second Book, twenty-five cents ; i 
“ For the Third Book, thirty-five cents ; 4 
“ For the Fourth Book, fifty cents.” | 


And whereas since the said date the said Thomas Nelson and Sons have, with the | 
consent of Her Majesty the Queen, the party in the said indenture of the fourth part, 
represented by the Honorable the Minister of Education, assigned, transferred and set | 
over to the said Copp, Clark and Company, the said parties of the third part, all their 
right, title and interest and benefit in and to the said indenture, | 

q 

And whereas it has been agreed by and between the said parties as provided for in 
and by the said indenture, that certain amendments and alterations be made in paragraph 
seven of the said indenture, which are more fully set out hereinafter. . 

Now, therefore, it is witnessed, that the said paragraph seven be expunged, and that 
the following paragraph be substituted therefor :— 
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** And that the said authorized series of Readers shall be of the size following, that 
| “is to say :— 

‘The First Book, Part One, shall consist of sixty-four pages. 

“The Second Part of the First Book shall consist of ninety-four pages. 

‘‘The Second Book shall consist of one hundred and eighty-four pages. 

‘The Third Book shall consist of two hundred and eighty pages. 

“The Fourth Book shall consist of three hundred and forty-four pages. 

‘‘ And each page of each of the said books shall be six inches long by three and one- 
“ half inchés wide in the press work, with a reasonable margin sufficient to make each 
“page at least seven and one-quarter inches long by five inches wide. 

“ And that the books of the said authorized series of Readers shall be sold at retail 
| prices not exceeding the following, namely :— 


** For the First Book, Part One, ten cents ; 

‘¢ For the First Book, Part Two, fifteen cents ; 
‘“‘ For the Second Book, twenty-five cents ; 

** For the Third Book, thirty-five cents ; 
“For the Fourth Book, fifty cents ; 


| And it is hereby expressly declared and agreed by and between the said parties 
| hereto, that save and except as above set out, the said indenture and all the terms, pro- 
| visoes ‘and agreements and conditions, and all and singular every matter and thing therein 
| contained shall remain in full force and effect just in the same way and to the same 
| degree as if these presents had not been executed ; and that the said alterations in para- 
graph seven shall not be held to affect, alter or vary, add to, or diminish the terms, agree- 
| ments and conditions in the said indenture contained, and that the said terms, agreements, 
| conditions and all matters and things therein contained and relating or referring to 
| paragraph seven of the said indenture, shall hereafter apply and be construed to apply to 


| the said paragraph hereby substituted therefor. 


And it is also understood and agreed by and between the said parties, that any extra 
} expense up to the sum of twenty dollars, occasioned by said alterations in the said 
| Readers, shall fall upon and be borne by the parties of the first, second and third parts 
| hereto, their executors, administrators, successors and assigns, in an equal proportion. 


In witness whereof the said parties have hereunto set their hands and seals. 


(Signed) W. J. GAGE, LS. 

+f -W. W. Copp, ES. 

| x Henry J. CLARK, L.S. 
‘Signed, sealed and delivered in the is _ CHARLES Futer, LS. 

presence of For the Canada Publishing 

Oo. (Limited). 

(Signed) Jonn A. PaTERSON. ‘§ ArtuuR B. Leg, [L.8. ]} 

President. 
-. Gro. W. Ross, [L.S. ] 


Minister of Education. 


TM. Esrasrisuent or A Hicu Scoot 1n THE VILLAGE oF Essex CENTRE (23rd June, 1885). 


IV. VIENNA HicuH ScHOOL ABOLISHED 31st DECEMBER, 1885 (24th June, 1885). 


LY. APPOINTMENT or Mary G. Joyce, as Ist Assistant, MarGaret A. MILLs, AS 2ND 
ASSISTANT, AND Maria E. BUTTERWORTH, AS 3RD ASSISTANT IN THE PROVINCIAL 
Mopet ScHoot, Orrawa (24th June, 1885). 


VI. Grant ror CoLroniaL Exutpition (1st October, 1885). 


VII. Direcrina Vaccination or Civin Service Emptoris (4th November, 1885). 


Vill. Hicu ScwHoots at GuELPH AND OWEN SOUND TO RANK AS CoLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTES, JANUARY, 1886 (22nd December, 1885.) 


2, MINUTES OF DEPARTMENT. 


I. AppointMeNtT oF Frank L. Micueit, M.A., as Pusitic ScHoon INSPECTOR OF THE 
Towns or ALMONTE AND Smity’s Fats (9th January, 1885). 
a 


t byAtes 


Il. ApporintuENt oF WiLtiaM Frrauson, as Pustic ScHoot I[xspecror or tHE Town 
or Duruam (15th January, 1885). 


TUI. Appointment or James McRriey, as Pusiic ScHoou Inspector or THE TOWN OF 
Wuirpy (24th January, 1885). 


-V. ApporntmMen? oF Witutiam FE. Tituety, M.A., as Pusiic ScHoot InsPECTOR OF THB 
Town or BowMANVILLE (23rd March, 1885). | 


Vi. ApPoIntMENT oF Witmot M. Nicnots, B.A., as Pusiic ScHoon INSPECTOR OF THB 
Town oF BLenHemm (11th June, 1885). 


VIL. ReauLations of THE Epucation DEeparTMENT, AuGusT, 25TH, 1885. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
ACCOMMODATION. 


1. By section 40 of the Public Schools Act, 1885, Trustees of rural 
schools are required to provide adequate accommodation for at least two- 
thirds of the actual residents between the ages of five and twenty-one 
years. In the case of cities, towns and incorporated villages, there is no 


limitation. 
School Site. 


2. Every school site should be on a well travelled rod. as far removed 
as possible from a swamp or marsh, and so elevated as to admit of easy 
drainage. | 


3. The school grounds should be properly levelled and drained, planted 
with shade trees and enclosed by a substantial fence. 


4. There should be a well or other means for procuring water, so placed 
and, guarded as to be perfectly secure against pollution from surface — 
drainage or filth of any kind, 


5. The pies of the school site should not be less than half an acre in 
extent, and if the school population of the section exceeds seventy-five 
the area should be one acre. 


ites 


6. The water-closets for the sexes should be several feet apart, and 
under different roofs. Their entrances should be screened from observa- 
tion. 

%. Proper care should be taken to secure cleanliness and to prevent 
unpleasant and unhealthy odors. 


8. Suitable walks should be made from the school-house to the water- 
closets, so that the closets may be reached with comfort in all kinds of 
weather. | 

School-house. 

9. The school-house should be placed at least thirty feet from the 
public highway. 

10. Where the school population of the section exceeds onehundred, the 


- school-house should contain two rooms ; where it exceeds one hundred and 


fifty, three rooms—an additional room being required for each additional 
fifty pupils. 


41. In each room the area should be at least twelve square feet on 
the floor, and there should be at least two hundred and fitty cubic feet 
of air space for each pupil. 


12. There should be separate entrances with covered porches and suit- 
able cloak-rooms for boys and girls. 


13. The heating apparatus should be so placed as to keep a uniform 
temperature throughout the room, of at least sixty-seven degrees during 
the whole day. 


14. The windows (both sashes) should be adjusted by weights and 
pulleys and provided with blinds. : 


15. Care should be taken to arrange for such ventilation as will 
secure a complete change of atmosphere three times every hour. 


School Furniture. 


16. The scats and desks should be so arranged that the pupils may sit 
facing the teacher. Not more than two pupils should be allowed to sit at 
one desk, but single-seated desks are preferred. 


1%. The height of the seats should be so graduated that pupils of 
different sizes may be seated with their feet resting firmly upon the floor. 
The backs should slope backwards two or three inches from the perpen- 
dicular. 


18. The seats and desks should be fastened to the floor in rows, with 
aisles of suitable width between the rows; passages, at least three feet 
wide, should be left between the outside rows and the side and the rear 
walls of the room, and a space, from three to tive feet wide, between the 
teacher's platform and the frent desks. 


49. Each desk should be so placed that its front edge may project 
slightly over the edge of the seat behind it. The deskishould be provided 


with a shelf for pupils’ books, and the seat should slope a little towards 
the back. 


20. A sufficient number of seats and desks should be provided for the 
accommodation of all the pupils ordinarily in attendance at the school. 


There should be at least two ordinary chairs in addition to the teacher's 
chair. 


10° 


21. The desks should be of three different sizes. The following 
dimensions are recommended :— 
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| 


| CHAIRS OR SEATS. | Desks. 
AGE OF PUPILS. | Height. | Slope Length. Height 
SFTP ee of | Width. | next 
| 

i | Front. | Rear. | Back. || Double.| Single. Pupil. 

es pene See pie eee BMS ee oem aoe ERT EY apie a Bieta tind CELE NE, 
Five to Eight years....... ..| 12in. er in| 2 in. 36in. | 18in. | 12in, | 22in 
Hight to Ten years............. | oh Noe | ee We a ie 1s 12it8 23 es 
Ten to Thirteen years.......... 4a eM hos eat Sioa es 36 ** 20 “ 13.5 24% 
Thirteen to Sixteen years....... | 16° | 153° ** | een 40 “ | rap Ah ee 13 “ 26 “ 


Blackboard, Globes and Maps. 


22. There should be one blackboard at least four feet wide, extending 
across the whole room in rear of the teacher’s desk, with its lower edge 
not more than two and a half feet above the floor or platform, and, when 
possible, there should be an additional blackboard on each side of the room. 
At the lower edge of each blackboard there should be a shelf or trough 
five inches wide for holding crayons and brushes. 


The following directions for making a blackboard may be found useful :— 

(a) If the walls are brick the plaster should be laid upon the brick and not upon the 
laths as elsewhere ; if frame, the part to be used for a blackboard should be lined with 
boards, and the laths for holding the plaster nailed firmly on the boards. 

(b) The plaster for the blackboard should be composed largely of plaster of Paris. 

(c) Before and after having received the first coat of color it should be thoroughly 
polished with fine sand paper. 

(d) The coloring matter should be laid on with a wide, flat varnish brush. 

(e) The liquid coloring should be made as follows :—Dissolve gum shellac in alcohol, 
four ounces to the quart; the alcohol should be 95 per cent. strong ; the dissolving 
process will require at least twelve hours. Fine emery flour with enough chrome green 
or lampblack to give color, should then be added until the mixture has the consistency 
of thin paint. It may then be applied, in loug. even strokes, up and down, the liquid 
being kept constantly stirred. 


23. Every school should have at least (a) one globe not less than nine 
inches in diameter, properly mounted ; (b) a map of Canada ; (c) a map of 
Ontario; (d) maps of the World and of the different Continents ; (¢) one or 
more sets of Tablet lessons of Part I. of the First Reader ; (f) a standard 
Dictionary and Gazetteer; (g) a numeral frame; and a suitable supply 
of crayons and blackboard brushes. 


PROGRAMME OF STUDIES. - 


24.. The programme of studies herein prescribed shall be followed by the 
teacher as far as the circumstances of his school permit. Any modi- 
fications deemed necessary should be made only with the concurrence of 
the Inspector and the Trustees. In French and German Schools the 
authorized Readers shall be used in addition to any text books in either 
of the languages aforesaid. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


First Three Classes. 


Reading.—The First Part of the First Reader should be taught from 
Blackboard and Tablet Lessons. The pupil should practise reading by ~ 
phrases with the first lesson, and such explanations should be given as 
may enable him to read intelligently, and in the easy natural manner 
which characterizes good: ordinary conversation. Clearness, fluency, force 
and naturalness are essential to good reading. As pupils learn to read 
principally by imitation, the teacher’s living voice alone can direct in the 
matter of accent, inflection, emphasis and pronunciation. 


Iiterature.—It is important that the pupils in all the classes should be 
required regularly to commit to memory selected passages in prose and 
verse, to give the meaning of what they read, and to make, from time to 
time, a summary of the reading lessons, in their own language. 


Arithmetic.—Systematic training in mental Arithmetic should prevail 
in all the classes. Accuracy and expertness in performing elementary 
operations are of the first importance. Problems based on the elementary 
rules should be given fr8m the commencement. Great stress should be 
laid on the solution of questions by the Analytic Method. 


Writing.—Neat and legible writing, and the proper formation of the 
small and capitai letters, should be aimed at. 


Geography.—The School House and its surroundings, with which the 
pupils are familiar, should be taken as the first subjects of lessons to give 
correct ideas of boundary and direction. Map drawing should be practised 
from the beginning. Definitions in Physical Geography should be fully 
illustrated in all cases by blackboard drawings or otherwise. The teacher 
should teach this subject in the first and second classes by means of 
familiar talks about the natural phenomena of different countries, the 
peculiarities of different races, the birds and animals of different zones, ete. 


Music.—Kindergarten songs with their appropriate actions should be 
taught the junior classes ; staff notation, rote songs, and easy exercises on 
the blackboard should be taught the other classes. 


Drawing.—The drawing exercises in’ Parts I. and II. of the First 
Reader are sufficient for the First Class. In the junior Second Class the 
pupils should be encouraged to expand these exercises into original 
designs. In the other classes the authorized Drawing Course should be 
followed. 


Grammar.—Grammar should be taught mainly as the basis of com- 
position. The essential parts of the simple sentence; the functions and 
definitions of the parts of speech, and the rules for intlection, should 
be arrived at by induction; sentence building, and the correction of 
common mistakes in English. 
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Composition.—Nearly every school exercise, whether oral or written, 
should be made an exercise in Composition. The teacher should use especial 
care in requiring good English from his pupils in all their answers in class 
or in conversation. 


History—The principal events in Canadian history, with their bearing 
upon the progress of Canada, should be discussed. Care should be taken 
to explain thoroughly our Municipal and Federal forms of Government, 
and the principal events of English history, without unnecessary 
details or unimportant dates. The teacher should remember that a 
comprehension of leading facts and general principles is more valuable 
than the most accurate knowledge of details, if unaccompanied by ability 
to distinguish what is important from what is not. Throughout the 
course the teacher should bear in mind the interesting and valuable 
lessons that may be deduced from the lives of the men and women who 
have played a prominent part in history. 


Fourth Class. 


Reading—A general knowledge of the elements of vocal expression, 
with special reference to emphasis, inflection, and pause. The reading, 
with proper expression, of any selection in the Reader authorized for 
Fourth Book classes. The pupil should be taught to read intellegently, 
as well as intelligrbly. R 


Literature—The pupil should be taught to give for words or 
phrases, meanings which may be substituted therefor, without impairing 
the sense of the passage; to illustrate and show the appropriateness of 
important words or phrases; to distinguish between synonyms ia common 
use ; to paraphrase difficult passages so as to show the meaning clearly ; 
to show the connection of the thoughts in any selected passage; to explain 
allusions; to write explanatory or descriptive notes on proper or other 
names; to show that he has studied the lessons thoughtfully, by being 
able to give an intelligent opinion on any subject treated of therein that 
comes within the range of his experience or comprehension; and especi- 
ally to show that he has entered into the spirit of the passage, by being 
able to read it with proper expression. He should be exercised in quoting 
passages of special beauty from the selections prescribed, and in reproducing 
in his own words, the substance of any of these selections, or of any part 
thereof. He should also obtain some knowledge of the authors from 
whose works these selections have been made. 


Orthography and Orthoépy.—The pronunciation, the syllabication, 
and the spelling from dictation, of words in common use. The correction 
of words improperly spelt or pronounced. The distinctions between 
words in common use in regard to spelling, pronunciation, and meaning. 


Writing.—Besides writing the regular copy-book exercises, the pupil 
should be taught simple business forms, letter writing and how to keep 
simple accounts. 
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Geography.—The form and the motions of the earth. The chief defini- 
tions as contained in the authorized text-book: divisions of the land and 
the water ; circles on the globe; political divisions; natural phenomena. 
Maps of America, Europe, Asia and Africa. Maps of Canada and Ontario, 
including the railway systems. The products and the commercial relations 
of Canada. 


Grammar—The sentence: its different forms. Words: their chief 
classes and inflections. Different grammatical values of the same word. 
The meanings of the chief grammatical terms. The grammatical values 
of phrases and of clauses. The nature of the clauses in easy compound 
and complex sentences. The government, the agreement, and the arrange- 
ment of words. The correction, with reasons therefor, of wrong forms of 
words and of false syntax. The parsing of easy sentences. The 
analysis of simple sentences. 


Composition.—The nature and the construction of different kinds of 
sentences. The combination of separate statements into sentences. The 
nature and the construction of paragraphs. The combination of separate 
statements into paragraphs. Variety of expression, with the following 
classes of exercises :—Changing the voice of the verb; expanding a word 
or a phrase into a clause; contracting a clause into a word or a phrase; 
changing from direct into indirect narration, or the converse; transposi- 
tion; changing the form of a sentence; expansion of given heads or 
hints into a composition ; the contraction of passages ; paraphrasing prose 
or easy poetry. The elements of punctuation. Short narratives or descrip- 
tions. Familiar letters. 


History.—Outlines of English history ; the outlines of Canadian history 
generally, with particular attention to the events subsequent to 1841. 
The municipal institutions of Ontario, and the Federal form of the Do- 
minion government.* 


Music.—As in authorized Music Course for Public Schools. 


Fifth Class. 


The programme for the Fifth Class embraces the following subjects :— 
Reading, Literature, Orthography and Orthoépy, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Drawing, Geography, Grammar, Composition, History, Music, Book- 
keeping, Algebra, Euclid, Physics, Botany, Hygiene, Drill, Calisthenics 
Moral and Religious Instruction. The course of study under each head 
is the same as that prescribed for Third Class Teachers. Trustees are 
recommended not to form a Fifth Classin the Public School in any city, 
town, or incorporated village, where a High School is situated. 


* The examination will be on the outlines of English History, as heretofore, until a suitable: 
text-book, adapted to the present regulations, has been provided by the Department. 


General. 


Hygiene —This subject should be taught in the form of familiar lee- 
- tures and should include temperance, the nature and effects of alcohol 
upon the system, the importance of cleanliness and a strict observance of 
the laws of health, dietetics, how to preserve the eyesight, teeth, ete, the 
dangers of exposure to cold and damp, how to play in order to promote 
physical culture, ete. At least one hour a week should be devoted to this 
subject. 


Drill and Calisthenics.—The different extension movements prescribed 
in any text-book on the subject should be frequently practised, not only 
during recess but during school hours. Accuracy and promptness should 
characterize every movement. In addition, the boys should be formed 
into companies and taught the usual squad and company drill, and the 
girls should be exercised in calisthenics. 


Moral and Religious Instruction.—No course of moral instruction is 
prescribed. ‘The teacher is expected, however, by his personal example 
as well as by the exercise of his authority and by instruction, to imbue 
every pupil with respect for those moral obligations which underlie a 
well formed character. Respect for those in authority and for the aged, 
courtesy, true manliness, reverence, truthfulness, honesty, etc., can best 
be inculeated as the occasion arises for referring to them. The religious 
exercises of the school should be conducted without haste and with the 
utmost reverence and decorum. 


Reviews and Recitations.—Every Friday forenoon should be devoted 
to a review of the week’s work, and the afternoon to exercises tending to 
relieve the usual routine of the school-room, while promoting the mental 
and moral culture of the pupils. The teacher should encourage the pupils 
to prepare dialogues, readings, recitations and songs for the Friday after- 
noon school-sessions. He should also choose some topic for a familiar 
lecture, or read some literary selection, making such comments as are 
likely to promote a love of reading, and quicken the interest of the 
scholars in the work of the school. The girls should receive suitable 
instructions in plain sewing. 


Agricultwre—In rural schools the subject of agriculture should occupy 
a prominent place, such points being considered as—the nature of the soil, 
how plants grow and what they feed upon, how farms are beautified and 
cultivated, the value of shade trees, what trees to plant and when to 
plant them, the relation of agriculture to other pursuits, the effect of 
climate on the pursuits of a people. Poetical selections on rural pursuits, 
talks on botany and natural history, should form part of the instruction 
of every Friday afternoon. 


DUTIES OF PUPILS. 


25. It shall be the duty of every pupil whose name is entered on the 
register of a Public School (1) to attend punctually and regularly 
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every day in the school term in which his name is so entered ; (2) to be 
neat and cleanly in his person and habits; (3) to be diligent, truthful, 
honest, kind, courteous, respectful, and obedient ; (4) to coz:form to all the 
rules of the school. ; 


26. Any pupil not present at the time prescribed for opening the school 
may be required to furnish forthwith a written excuse from his parent 
or guardian, or be denied admittance to the school for the day or halt-day, 


at the discretion of the Principal. : \ 


ve 


2%. Any pupil absenting himself from school, except on account of 
sickness, shall forfeit his standing in his class, or shall be liable to such 
other punishment as the teacher may lawfully inflict. 


28. No pupil shall be allowed to leave school before the hour appointed 
for closing, except in case of sickness, or on the request, either oral or 
written, of the parent or guardian. 


29. Any pupil, once admitted to school and duly registered, shall attend 
at the conmencement of each term and continue in attendance regularly 
until its close, or until he is withdrawn by notice to the teacher to that 
effect ; and any pupil violating this rule shall not be entitled to continue 
in such school, or be admitted to any other, until such violation is certi- 
fied by the parent or guardian to have been necessary and unavoidable. 


30. Any pupil guilty of any of the following offences, viz.:—(a) per- 
sistent truancy ; (b) violent opposition to authority ; (c) the repetition of 
any offence after being warned; (d) habitual and wilful neglect of duty ; 
(ec) the use of profane or imprcper language; (f) general bad conduct, 
injurious to the moral tone of the school; (7) cutting, marring, destroying 
or defacing any part of the school property; (4) writing any obscene 
words on the fences, water-closets, or any part of the school premises, 
may be suspended by the teacher for one month, or until such suspension 
is removed by assurance of better conduct, or by order of the Tristees. 


oi. Whenever any teacher suspends a pupil for any of the causes herein 
named, he shall at once notify the parents or guardians, and the Trustees 
thereof, stating the reasons for such suspension. 


32. The parent or guardian of any pupil suspended may appeal to the 
Trustees against the action of the teacher, and the decision of the Trus- 
tees, or of a majority of them, shall be final. 


33. Any pupil who shall be adjudged so refractory by the Trustees or by 
a majority of them, and by the teacher, that his presence in the school is 
deemed injurious to the other pupils, may be expelled, and no such pupil 
shall be readmitted to any school without the written consent of the 
Public School Inspector. 
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34. Pupils in cities, towns and villages shall attend such school or 
department as may be designated by the Trustees, and no transfer from 
one school or department to another shall be allowed without the consent 
of the Trustees and the Inspector. 


35. No pupil who is affected with or exposed to any contagious dis- 
ease, shall be permitted to attend school until he produces the certiticate 
of a medical man that all danger from bis mingling with the other pupils, 
or from his exposure to the disease, has passed away. 


36. Any pupil absenting himself from an examination, or from any por- 
tion thereof, without permission of the teacher, shall not be admitted to any 
public school, except by authority of the Inspector, in writing; and the 
names of all such pupils shall be immediately reported by the teacher to 
their parents and the Trustees, | : 


3%. Pupils shall be responsible to the teacher for their conduct on the 
school premises, or in going to or returning from school, except when 
accompanied by their parents or guardians, or by some person appointed 
by them, or on their behalf. 


38. No pupil shall be allowed to remain in school unless he is furnished 
with the books and requisites to be used by him in school, but it shall be 
lawful for the Trustees to supply him with such books and requisites. 


39. No pupil shall have the right to attend school unless, and util, he 
has paid all the fees imposed by the Trustees for the current month or 
quarter, as the case may be, and for such books, stationery and other sup- 
plies as are authorized under the Public Schools Act. 


40. Any school property or furniture injured or destroyed by a 
pupil, must be made good forthwith by the parent or guardian, under 
penalty of the suspension of the delinquent. 


41. Every pupil entitled thereto shall, when he leaves or removes from 
a school, receive a certificate of good conduct and standing. 


School Howrs. 


4.2. The school hours shall be from nine o’clock in the forenoon till four 
o'clock in the alternoon, unless the trustees by resolution prescribe a 
shorter period. 


43. There shall be a recess of not less than ten minutes each forenoon 
and afternoon, and at least one hour shall be allowed for recreation during 
the middle of the school day. 


DUTIES OF TEACHERS. 


44, In every Public School in which more teachers than one are em- 
ployed the head teacher shall be called the Principal and the other 
teachers Assistants. 
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45. The Principal shall prescribe (with the concurrence of the trustees) 
the duties of the Assistants, and shall be responsible for the organization 
classification and discipline of the whole school. 


46. It shall be the duty of every teacher in a Public School— 


(1) To see that the school-house is ready for the reception of pupils at 
least fifteen minutes before the time prescribed for opening the school in 
the morning, and five minutes before the time for opening in the after- 
noon. 


(2) To classify his pupils strictly according to the programme of 
studies prescribed by the Education Department, and to make no. de- 
parture from such classification without the consent of the Trustecs and 
the Inspector. 


(3) To prepare a time-table to be posted in some conspicuous part of 
the room for the guidance of himself and pupils. 


(4) To teach diligently and earnestly, according to the most approved 
methods, the various subjects set forth in the programme of studies 
prescribed from time to time by the Education Department. 


(5) To prevent the use by the pupils of unauthorized text-books. 


(6) To make at the end of each school term or at such other time as 
may be approved by the Inspector, and subject to revision by him, such 
promotions from one class to another as he may deem expedient. 


(7) To practise such discipline in his school as would be exercised by 
a kind, firm, and judicious parent ; to reprove with tenderness and becom- 
ing deliberation ; to aim at governing his pupils through their affections 
and reason rather than by force; to encourage them to cultivate kindly 
and affectionate feelings towards one another, respect for one another's 
rights, politeness in and out of school, honesty, truthfulness, the practice 
of correct habits and obedience to all persons in authority over them; and 
to discountenance quarrelling, cruelty to animals, and the use of profane 
and improper language. 


(8) To give strict attention to the proper ventilation and cleanliness of 
the school-house ; to make and enforce such rules as will ensure the keep- 
ing of the school grounds and outbuildings in a neat and cleanly condition. 


(9) To see that the school grounds, sheds, and water-closets are kept in 
proper order ; that no damage is done to the furniture, fences, outbuild- 
ings, or other school property; to give notice in writing to the Trustees 
of any necessary repairs or supplies. 


(10) To employ (unless otherwise provided for), at such compensation 
as may be fixed by the Trustees, a suitable person to make fires, sweep the 
rooms, dust the walls, seats, desks, and other furniture ; but no assistant 
teacher or pupil shall be required to perform such duty unless regularly 
employed for that purpose as herein provided. 


(11) To act as librarian of the school and keep such a record of the 
books as is prescribed by the regulations respecting libraries. 
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(12) To keep in the prescribed form a register of the daily attendance. 
of the pupils. 


(13) To make up all returns to the Inspector or the Education Depart- 
ment, as far as the information required can be supplied from the school 
register, 


(14) To keep the visitors’ book, and allow visitors free access to the 
same. | 


(15) To attend regularly the Teachers’ Institutes held in his county, 
and to contribute from his experience and observation to their general 
usefulness. 


(16) To give immediate notice to the Trustees of his absence from 
school through illness or other unavoidable cause. 


Collections—Presents—Lost Time. 


47. In no school shall collections be taken up or subscriptions received 
from the pupils, nor shall any bills or other advertisements be distributed 
by the teacher for any purpose whatever without the consent of the 
Trustees. 


48. Except when severing his connection with the school, no teacher 
shall receive any presents from the pupils, nor shall he give any medal or 
prize to any pupil without the consent of the Trustees. 


4:9. No teacher shall make uplost time by teaching ona holiday or during 
vacations, and any attendance during such time shall be disallowed by the 
Inspector. 


INSPECTORS, 
Qualifications. 


50. Any person holding either (a)a first-class Provincial certificate, grade 
A, obtained at the Departmental Examinations, or (b) a degree in arts 
from any University in Ontario, with first-class honors in one or more 
of the recognized departments of examination in such University, and 
furnishing evidence of having taught successfully for five years, (of 
which at least three years must have been spent in a Public School) shall 
be eligible to be appointed a Public School Inspector. 


County Inspector's Duties. 
51. It shall be the duty of every County Inspector— 
(1) To visit each Ea co} under his jurisdiction at least once in each term. 
(2) To spend half a day in each school. Where a school has several 
departments, the Inspector should devote half a day to each depart- 


ment. When, however, from the character of the work done, an 
5 E. 
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Inspector thinks it would be in the interest of the school to extend his 
visit over the whole day, he should do so. The half day limit is the 
average time required for each visit. ae 


(3) To satisfy himself as to the progress made by the pupils from tame 
to time. This cannot be done without many memoranda of the standing 
of each class. It will therefore be necessary for the Inspector to make 
copious notes in regard to each recitation, showing the condition of each 
class and the proficiency attained in the several subjects of the curriculum. 
This part of the work should be thorough and searching; and the con- 
clusions arrived at should be based on the Inspector's own observation. 


(4) To examine into the methods of instruction pursued by the teacher. 
To do this the Inspector should require the teacher of the school to teach 
several lessons in his presence. In this way the teacher’s methods can 
be observed and hints given for improvement should he evince any faults 
of method or of manner. Great attention should be paid to methods: the 
proper and logical presentation of a subject is so important that success 
is impossible without 1t. 


(5) To teach a few model lessons himself. The proper method of 
teaching subjects that are found to be neglected or badly taught by the 
teacher should be exemplified by the Inspector. Here all the qualities 
which go to form the model teacher should be exercised. His methods of 
questioning and of receiving answers, of rousing the enthusiasm of the 
class, of securing attention, of reaching by apt illustration the judgment 
of the pupils, are all eagerly watched by the teacher and should serve 
both as a model and as a stimulus to him in the future. 


(6) To ascertain the nature of the discipline emercised by the teucher. 
This no doubt will appear from the attention and diligence of the pupils, 
without special enquiry. The manner of the teacher will very soon 
indicate the nature of the discipline. It would be well, nevertheless, to 
ascertain whether corporal punishment is frequently resorted to, and if 
not, what are the punishments (if any) usually inflicted. 


(7) To examine the registers, maps, seats, and all the internal and 
external equipments of the school-house (a) registers: he should see that 
the register is properly and neatly kept, and ascertain whether or not 
entries are made therein daily; (b) that the maps are suitable and well 
preserved ; (c) that blackboards are in proper repair, and that crayons and 
brushes are fully supplied ; (d) that the furniture is generally adequate ; 
that proper attention is paid to the heating (¢) and ventilation of the 
rooms; (f) that the fences and out-houses are in proper repair; (g) that 
the School Library is suitably cared for. 


(8) To report to Trustees in regard to such matters as require thevr 
attention. ‘This duty the Inspector should never neglect. The Trustees 
of a school expect to be informed and directed as to many matters coming . 
under the cognizance of the Inspector, who is, in a certain sense, their 
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officer, and is appointed for the very purpose of aiding them in the dis- 
charge of their duties, His report, therefore, on the school should be full. 
Kverything coming within the scope of the duties of the Trustees should 
be mentioned in detail, and in no case should the school grant be with- 
held, until they have had an opportunity of removing any defect to which 
their attention has been called. 


(9) To give such advice to teachers as may be deemed necessary. This 
part of the Inspector’s duty should be performed with tact and delicacy, 
and perfect frankness. Whatever defects in the teacher’s manner, or in hig 
discipline of the pupils, or methods of instruction are discovered during 
the inspection of the school, should be plainly pointed out. Wherever the 
Inspector has reason to believe that there is any defect in the organization 
of the school, or in its classification, or in attention on the part of the 
pupils, it should be referred to, and the proper remedy suggested. This, 
of course, should be done privately—not in the presence of the pupils. 


(10) Zo see that no unauthorized text-books are used in the school. 
No books should be placed in the hands of the pupils, except those 
authorized for their use. Under the disguise of recommending certain 
works for “home study,’ many unauthorized text-books are introduced 
into the school. This should be prevented by the Inspector in the exercise 
of his authority as an officer of the Education Department. 


(11) Lo withhold the school grant in certain cases. Before the school 
grant is withheld two things are necessary. (1) An opportunity should 
be afforded the Trustees to remedy the wrong complained of. (2) A full 
statement of the case should be sent to the Department, and the consent 
of the Minister of Education obtained. As the grant can be withheld for 
any violation of the School Act or Departmental Regulations, the power 
thus conferred should be exercised judiciously, and only when other 
remedies fail. 


(12) To dwide the school grants. Care should be taken to see that the 
semi-annual returns of the Trustees are properly added up, and if any 
doubt exists as to their accuracy they should be compared with the school 
register. When the division of the grant is made, as required by law, it 
will be sufficient for the Inspector to send a statement to the Township 
Treasurer of the amount due each school section, and at the same time to 
notify the Secretary-Treasurer of each Board of Trustees of the amount 
due their section. The Trustees can then give an order either to the 
teacher or to some other person to whom they desire to have the money 
paid, and on this order the Township Treasurer is authorized to pay the 
money. 


(13) Zo decide complaints made within twenty days in regard to the 
election of Trustees and other matters. In discharging this duty the 
Inspector should remember that he is exercising judicial functions and 
should accordingly proceed with due deliberation. He has a right to 
withhold his decision until such evidence is produced as he may deem 
hecessary in regard to the question at issue. 
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(14) To grant, on examination, temporary certificates. These certifi- 
cates should only be granted (1) when petitioned for by a Board of 
Trustees, and only for the school over which such Board has jurisdiction ; 
and (2) until the date of the next ensuing Departmental Examination ; 
and (3) when it appears that a teacher holding a regular certificate is 
not available. The consent of the Minister is also necessary in every case. 


(15) To suspend a certificate when he is fully satisfied that the teacher 
is incompetent or immoral, or has wilfully violated the school law or 
the regulations of the Education Department. In the final investigation 
by which such suspension is to be confirmed or set aside, the fullest 
opportunity should be afforded the teacher to vindicate himself. J udicial 
fairness should in this instance also characterize the conduct of the 
Inspector. 


(16) To visit the County Model School at least twice in each term. It is 
very desirable that the Inspector should be present at the opening of the 
Model School and assist the Principal in its organization. He should also 
visit the school at least once during the term, and by his presence and 
counsel encourage the teachers in training in the pursuit of their studies. 


City Inspectors. 


52. The Inspector of every city or town shall, as far as circumstances 
admit, be governed by the regulations respecting County Inspectors, and 
shall, in addition thereto, perform such other duties as may be imposed 
upon him by the Board of Trustees. 


Powers of Inspector. 


53. The Inspector, while officially visiting a school, has supreme 
authority in the school, and has the right to direct teachers and pupils in 
regard to any or all of the exercises of the school-room. He may either 
examine the classes himself or direct the teacher todo so. He is at liberty 
to give such advice to pupils or to the teacher as he may deem necessary. 
All his counsels, however, should be given in a spirit of kindness, and his 
authority should be exercised, not with a view to over-awe or intimidate, 
but to reform abuses, correct mistakes, and inspire confidence and respect. 
He should be courteous and considerate, and when reproof is necessary it 
should be tempered with gentleness and sympathy. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Conditions of Establishment. 


54, Any County Council may by resolution recommend the establish- 
ment of one or more High schools within its jurisdiction, but such resolu- 
tion shall take effect only when approved by the Education Department. 
In asking the concurrence of the Department, parties interested should 
furnish the Minister of Education with a statement, showing :—- " 
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(1) A certified copy of the resolution adopted by the County Council. 


(2) The distances of the proposed High school from the nearest existing 
High schools. 


(5) The population of the town or village municipality in which it is 
proposed to establish the High school. 


(4) The value of taxable property in the High school district. 
(5) The description of the proposed High school building, as regards— 


(a) Its situation; the extent of its site; size of play-ground; and 
extent of outside conveniences, ete. , 


(6) A simple plan of the building shewing the number of class-rooms ; 
rooms for teacher ; hat, cloak, map and book presses, ete. 


55. A written guarantee must be given to the Department by the cor- 
poration in which the proposed High school is to be established :— 


(1) That a suitable building distinct from the Public school house will 
be provided ; 


(2) That at least two competent teachers will be employed in the 
proposed High school ; 


(3) That all sums necessary for the efficient support of such High school, 
not provided by the Legislative and county grants, will be raised by local 
assessment ; 


(4) That the expenses incurred by the Education Department in 
making the necessary inspection for the purpose of reporting to the 
Minister of Education will be paid. 


56. On receipt of this statement and the report of the High school 
Inspector to whom the matter may have been referred, the Minister of 
Education will make such recommendations to the Lieutenant-Governor 
as he may deem expedient. 


Accommodation. 


5%. In order to be entitled to any portion of the grant voted by the 
Legislature for High School purposes, the Trustees of every High School 
shaJ] provide the following :— 


(a) A site of at least half an acre in extent, well fenced, well drained, 
planted with shade trees, and suitably provided with walks in front and 
rear. 

(b) A playground, and all other necessary provision for physical exercise. 

(c) A well, or other means for supplying pure drinking water. 

(d) Separate water-closets for the sexes, properly screened from obser- | 
vation. 

(e) A building large enough to provide ample accommodation for every 
pupil in attendance, with all necessary provision for light, heat, and ven- 
tilation, and two entrances with covered porches. 
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(f) Suitable separate cloak-rooms for boys and girls, furniture, desks, 
maps, apparatus, black-boards and Library of reference. 


(g) A Headmaster, and at least one assistant. — 


58. In case the Hich School Inspectors report that the equipment of any 
High School is insufficient, or that the grounds are too limited in area, or 
that the school building is inadequate for the accommodation of the pupils, 
or that the staff or any member thereof is incompetent, the Minister of 
Education will forthwith notify the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
and on the neglect or refusal of the.said Board to comply with the regu- 
lations herein contained within a reasonable time, then such High School 
shall forfeit all claims upon the legislative grant until such time as the 
regulations are complied with. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 


59. Before any High school can be raised to the status of a Collegiate 
Institute, the Trustees thereof shall furnish the Minister of Education 
with a statement, showing :— 


(1) The name and literary standing of each master employed, and the 
subject or subjects of the High school curriculum which he is specially 
appointed to teach. 


(2) The names of the assistants and other teachers occasionally 
employed, the nature of their duties and the number of their teaching 
hours per day. 


(3) The number of pupils on the school register for each of the two. 
terms next preceding the date of application. 


(4) The value of the school property devoted to High school purposes. 


(5) The amount expended the previous year in teachers’ salaries and 
maintenance of the school respectively. 


(6) The area of the High school site and a simple plan of the building, 
showing the number of rooms available for school purposes. 


(7) A list of the apparatus used in the laboratory, and the cost of the 
same, the number and names of the maps and the number and names of 
volumes in the library, and the amount expended for library purposes. 


(8) The size and equipments of the gymnasium, and the extent of the 
outside conveniences. 


60. No High School shall hereafter be raised to the status of a Col- 
legiate Institute without such a minimum equipment in the way of 
library, scientific apparatus, gymnasium, maps, charts and globes, as the 
maximum required for three or more master schools (not institutes) under 
regulation 112. 


61. Any Collegiate Institute that fails to comply with the conditions 
prescribed herein for the status of a Collegiate Institute may, on the joint 
report of the High School Inspectors, be reduced to the rank of a High 
School, or deprived of the usual legislative grant, at the discretion of the 
Minister of Education. 


L] 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS TO HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Where Held—Notice to Inspector. 


62. At every High School and Collegiate Institute, and at such other 
places as may be approved by the Minister of Education, there shall be a 
semi-annual examination for the admission of pupils to High Schools and 
Collegiate Institutes, in the subjects prescribed for the 4th class of Public 
Schools, excepting Music and Business forms and Book-keeping. 


62. Persons proposing to write at a town or city forming a separate 
inspectoral division must notify the Inspector of such town or city. 
In all other cases notice must be sent to the County Inspector, and if 
more examinations than one are held in the County, the place at which 
the candidate proposes to write should be named. 


64. Applications shall not be received by any Inspector later than the 
1st day of June for the summer examination, nor later than the Ist day 
of December for the winter examination. Where a fee is imposed by the 
Board of Examiners, all applications must be accompanied by the amount 
of such fee. 


65. The Inspector shall notify the Department not later than the 3rd 
day of June or the 3rd day of December (as the case may be) in each 
year, of the number of persons proposing to write at any High school or 
other place within his jurisdiction. 


Presiding Hxamuer. 


66. In cities or towns forming a separate inspectoral division, the In- 
spector of such city or town shall conduct the examination, and, in con- 
junction with the Board of Examiners for such city or town, shall read 
the papers and report to the Department. 


6'%. In counties in which more High schools than one are situated, the 
Inspector for the county shall elect at which High school he will preside, 
and shall notify the Department of the choice he makes. In each of 
the other High schools the Principal of the High school shall preside. 


68. In the case of examinations being held where there is no Highschool, 
the Inspector shall appoint a presiding Examiner, notice of which appoint- 
ment shall be sent to the Department ; but all such examinations shall be 
considered as held in affiliation with a High School to be named in such 
notice, and the Inspector within whose jurisdiction such examination is 
held shall be a member of the Board of Examiners. 
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69. Where, from the number of candidates or any other cause, additional 
presiding Examiners are required, the Inspector shall make such appoint- 
ments as are necessary, but no person shall be eligible to be appointed 
presiding Examiner who has any pupils writing for admission at a High 
school where he is presiding. 


%O. Where more examinations than one are held in an Inspectoral divi. 
sion the papers will be sent by the Education Department to the Inspector, 
who shall be responsible for their delivery to the various presiding 
Examiners within his jurisdiction. 


V1. The parcel containing the examination papers shall not be opened 
till the morning of the examination day, nor shall any envelope containing 
the papers in any subject be opened until the time appointed in the time- 
table for the examination in such subject. 


Duties of Hxwminers. 


742. The presiding Examiner shall be in attendance at the place ap- 
pointed for the examination at least fifteen minutes before the time fixed 
for the first subject, and shall see that the candidates are supplied with 
the necessary stationery, and seated so far apart as to afford reasonable 
security against copying. 


%3. He shall open the envelope containing the papers in each subject 
in full view of the candidates at the time prescribed, and shall place one 
paper on each candidate’s desk. 


94. He shall exercise proper vigilance over the candidates to prevent 
copying, and shall allow no candidate to communicate with another, nor 
permit any person, except a co-examiner, to enter the room during the 
examination. 


95. He shall see that the candidates cease writing promptly at the 
proper time, fold and endorse their papers properly, and in every respect 
comply with the regulations herein contained. 


Duties of Candidates. 


%6. Every candidate shall be in attendance at least fifteen minutes 
before the time fixed at which the examination is to begin, and shall 
occupy the seat allotted by the presiding Examiner. Any candidate 
desiring to move from his allotted place or to leave the room, shall first 
obtain permission from the presiding Examiner to do so. Any candidate 
leaving shall not return during the examination in the subject then in 


hand. 


~%'7. Every candidate shall write his answers onone side only of the paper 
and shall number each answer. He shall arrange the sheets numerically, 
according to the questions, and fold them once crosswise, endorsing them 
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with his name, the name of the subject, and the name of the place at 
which he is examined. No paper shall be returned to a candidate after 
being placed in the hands of the Examiner. 


%8. Any candidate who is found copying from another or allowing 
another to copy from him, or who brings into the examination room any 
book, note, or paper having any reference to the subject on which he is 
writing, shall be required by the presiding Examiner to leave the room, 
and his papers, and the papers of all parties concerned, shall be cancelled. 


79. Candidates for examination in Drawing must place their drawing 
books in the hands of the presiding Examiner on the morning of the first 
day of the examination. Every exercise must be certified by the teacher 
as being the candidate’s own work, and should shew his progress during, 
at least, three months. Examiners should inspect the books, and return 
them to the candidates on the evening of the second day. 


Reading and Valuing Papers. 


80. At the close of the examination the presiding Examiner shall submit 
the answers of the candidates to the Board of Examiners, whose duty it 
shall be to make such arrangements as may be deemed most convenient 
for reading and valuing the same, and for reporting the results to the 
Education Department. 


81. The papers of the different candidates shall, in order to secure 
uniformity in valuation, be so distributed, that the same Examiner shall 
read and value the answers in the same subject throughout. 


Marks to be Assigned. 


82. In reading the papers the Examiners shall be guided by the follow- 
ing schedule of values :— 


Reading, 50 marks ; Drawing, 50; Neatness, 35; Writing; 20; Ortho- 
graphy and Orthoépy, 50; Literature, 100; Arithmetic, 100; Grammar, 
100; Geography, 75 ; Composition, 100 ; History, 75. 


83. The marks for Neatness shall be divided equally among the last 
seven subjects, and shall be added to the values herein assigned to 
those subjects. Of the marks for Drawing, 25 will be assigned to the 
paper on that subject, and a maximum of 25 may be awarded as the result 
ot the inspection of the candidate’s drawing book. In examining Reading 
special attention should be paid to Pronunciation, Emphasis, Inflection 
and Pause. One mark shall be deducted for each misspelt word wherever 


it occurs. 


84. In every case, the marks shall be distinctly written on the face of 
each answer. The special marks for Neatness and the marks to be 
deducted for bad spelling are to be distinctly and separately marked on 
the candidates’ papers in which such marks are allowable. 
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85. Any candidate who obtains one-third of the marks in each subject. 
(neatness included), and one half of the aggregate may be admitted to a 
High School by the Board of Examiners, subject to the approval of the 
Education Department. On receipt of such approval the Board of Ex- 
aminers shall issue a certificate of admission to each successful candidate. 


86. In the case of candidates who fail in reaching the standard above 
prescribed, but who, in the opinion of the Board of Examiners, should be 
recommended to the favourable consideration of the Education Depart- 
ment, the Report of the Board should show on what special grounds such 
recommendation is based. 


8%. The report of the Examiners, shewing the marks awarded and by 
whom each set of the papers was read, together with the. answers of the 
candidates, shall be transmitted by the Inspector to the Education Depart- 
ment (charges prepaid) within ten days after the close of the examination. 


88. Any candidate may, within one month after the result of the 
examination has been announced, appeal to the Education Department 
for a re-reading of his examination papers, providing the grounds of such 
appeal are specifically stated, and the sum of two dollars deposited with 
the Department. 


Fees of Kxaminers. 


89. Every Examiner presiding or reading and valuing papers shall 
be entitled to be paid the sum of four dollars for each day during which 
he is so engaged. Where, however, the County Council agrees to pay 
the sum of seventy-five cents per candidate, the Board of Examiners 
shall by resolution determine what sum shall be paid each Examiner. 


90. All accounts for stationery, express charges, postage, attendance, 
presiding, reading and valuing papers, or for any other purpose connected 
with the examination, shall be certified by at least one Inspector, and 
shall be forthwith paid as provided in section 42 of the High Schools 
Act. 


91. The Board of Examiners for each High School may at its dis- 
cretion require each candidate to pay a fee not exceeding one dollar. 


School Hours vn High Schools. 


92. Every High School and Collegiate Institute shall open each school 
day not later than nine o’clock in the forenoon, and shall close not later 
than four o’clock in the afternoon. Such intervals for recreation during 
the day shall be allowed as the Trustees may deem expedient. 


Courses of Study. 


93. Pupils, on entering the High School, shall pursue one or other of 
the following Courses :—(a) That prescribed for a High School Commercial 
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Course. (b) That prescribed for Matriculation into any of the Universities 
of Ontario, or for the Preliminary Examination of any of the learned pro- 
fessions. (c) That prescribed for a Teacher's Non-professional Certificate. 
Special Classes for the study of Agricultural Chemistry may be established 
by the Trustees, with the concurrence of the Head Master. 


94. Any High School pupil may take, in addition to the subjects in 
the course selected, such subjects in any of the other courses as may be 
agreed upon by his parent or guardian and the Head Master of the High 
School; but no subject not mentioned in the High School Course of Study 
shall be taken up by any pupil without the consent of the Education 
Department. 


95. In classifying his pupils, the Head Master shall be suided by the 
capabilities of his pupils and the circumstances of the school. The Head 
Master is not restricted in the sub-division of Forms, but he shall make 
at least two sub-divisions in Form I. 


96. It shall be the duty of the Head Master to prescribe the number 
of pupils in each Form, the division of subjects among his assistants, 
and the order in which each subject shall be taken up by the pupils— 
whether or not all the subjects in the Course of Study shall be taught 
concurrently ; also, to make such promotions from one Form to another as he 
may deem expedient ; and generally so to limit the sub-divisions of each 
Form as will best promote the interests of his pupils. 


9%. In every High School and Collegiate Institute, Vocal Music should 
be taught, as well as-the theory thereof ; Chemistry and Physics should 
be taught experimentally, and Botany practically; and it shall be the 
duty of the High School Inspectors to report specially those schools in 
which this recommendation is not observed. Gymnastics, Drill and Calis- 
thenics shall also form part of the obligatory course. 


98. The following subjects, as herein limited, shall constitute the 
Course of Study in the different Forms :— 


Form J. 


1. Reading (oral) and Principles of—A general knowledge of the 
principles of elocution ; reading with proper expression, emphasis, inflec- 
tion, and force. 


2. Orthography and Orthoépy—The pronunciation the syllabication, 
and the spelling from dictation, of passages from any English author, and 
the spelling of all non-technical English words 


3. English Grammar.—Etymology and Syntax ; exercises. 
4. Composition.—The framing of sentences and paragraphs ; familiar 


and business letters; paraphrasing; synonyms; correction of errors ; 
themes based on the prose literature prescribed for this Form. 
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5. Interature——tThe critical reading of such works as may be prescribed 
by the Education Department from time to time. 


6. History.—The leading events of Canadian and English History. 


7. Geography.—Political, physical, and mathematical Geography. Map 
Geography generally ; Canada and the British Empire more particularly. 


8. Arithmetic and Mensuratvon.—Arithmetic in theory and practice ; 
areas of rectilinear figures, and volumes of right parallelopipeds and 
prisms; the circle, sphere, cylinder, and cone; Mental Arithmetic. 


9. Algebra.—Elementary rules; factoring; greatest common measure ; 
least common multiple; fractions; simple equations of one, two, and 
three unknown quantities ; simple problems. 


10. Huclid.—Book I., with easy problems. 


12. Physics —The elements of Physics, as treated in Huxley’s Intro- 
ductory Science Primer and Balfour Stewart's Science Primer. 


14. Botany.—The elements of structural Botany, including systematic 
examinations of common plants selected to show variety of structure in 
the difterent organs ; true nature of the parts of the flower; various forms 
of roots, structure and uses, how distinguished from underground stems ; 
various forms of stems, bulbs and tubers, herbs, shrubs and trees; nature 
and position of buds; forms and disposition of foliage leaves; kinds of 
inflorescence, special forms of flower-leaves, morphology of the calyx, 
corolla, stamens, and pistil ; modifications of the flower due to adhesion, 
cohesion, and suppression of parts ; classification of fruits; the seed and 
its parts; germination; the vegetable cell; protoplasm; chlorophyll ; 
formation of new cells; various kinds of tissues; intercellular spaces ; 
structure of leaves; exogenous and endogenous growth; food of plants; 
reproduction in flowering plants; nature of the pollen-grain ; fertilization 
of the ovule ; reproduction in ferns; the spore. Outlines of classification ; 
examination and classification of common plants belonging to the following 
natural orders :—Ranunculaceex, Cruciferze, Malvacez, Leguminosex, Rosa- 
cez, Sapindacese, Umbelliferze, Composite, Labiate, Coniferee, Aracez 
Liliaceze, Triliacesz, Iridaces, Graminee; the characters and general 
properties of these orders. 


15. Latun.—The Elementary Latin Book, grammar, composition; and 
the texts prescribed from time to time by the Education Department. 


16. Greek.—The Elementary Greek Book. 


17. French—The Elementary French Book, grammar, composition, and 
the texts prescribed from time to time by the Education Department. 


18. German —tThe Elementary German Book, grammar, composition, 
and the texts prescribed from time to time by the Education Department. 


19. Writing. 
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20. Book-keeping.—Single and double entry; commercial forms; general 
business transactions. 


21. Drawing.—Frechand ; practical Geometry ; perspective ; industrial 
designs. 


22. Music.—Vocal and Theoretical. 


Form I]. 


1. Reading.—Course for Form I. continued. 

2. Orthography and Orthoépy.—Course for Form I. continued. 

3. English Grammar.—Course for Form I. continued. (As prescribed 
for the Pass Matriculation Examination of the University of Toronto.) 

4. Composition.—Course for Form I. continued. 


5. Literature—The critical study of the texts prescribed from time to 
time for tHe Pass Matriculation Examination of the University of Toronto. 


6. English History (including Colonial History)—From William III. to 
George III., inclusive. Roman history from the commencement of the 
second Punic War to the death of Augustus. Greek history from the 
Persian to the Peloponnesian Wars, both inclusive (University Pass). 

7. Geography, Modern.—North America and Europe. Ancient.—Greece, 
Italy, and Asia Minor (University Pass). 


&. Arithmetic.—Course for Form I. continued (University Pass). 
9. Algebra.—To the end of Quadratics (University Pass). 


10. Geometry.—Euclid books I., II., III; easy deductions (University 
Pass). 

12. Physics.—Definitions of velocity, acceleration, mass, momentum, 
force, moment, couple, energy, work, centre of inertia, statement of 
Newton’s Laws of Motion, composition and resolution of forces, condition 
for equilibrium of forces in one plane. Definition of a fluid, fluid pressure 
at a point, transmission of fluid pressure, resultant fluid pressure, specific 
gravity, Boyle’s Law, the barometer, air-pump, water-pump, siphon 
(University Matriculation Examination). 


13. Chemistry.—Reynolds’ Experimental Chemistry (chaps. I to XVI, 
inclusive).* 


14. Botany.—Course in Form I. continued. 


15. Latin.—Examination subjects as prescribed from time to time for 
Pass Matriculation into the University of Toronto. 


16 Greek #8 hs “ “cc ‘ 6é 66 a ‘“c ia 
17 French ee es ‘ “ rT: ‘< « or cc « 


18. German <“ «“ « « & ee de y u A 


* The text-book in Chemistry is intended to show teachers how the course is limited. It is 
not a text-book for pupils. 
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19. Writing—Course for Form I. continued. 


20. Book-keeping and Commercial Transactvons.—Course for Form I. 
continued. 


21. Drawing.—Course for Form I. continued. 
22. Music.— ‘ i 
23. Precis-writing and Indexing. 


24. Phonography (optional). 


Form IT. 


3. English Grammar.—Course for Form II. continued. 
4 Composition f by ca ce 3 “e 


5. Lvterature.—The critical study of the texts prescribed frgm time to 
time for Honor Matriculation into the University, Toronto. 


6. History.—English history under the Houses of Tudor and Stuart. 


7. Geography.—The British Empire, including the colonies (Honor 
Matriculation University). ? 


9. Algebra.—To the end of Binomial Theorem (Honor Matriculation 
University). 


10.—Geometry.—Euclid, Books I, to IV. inclusive, Book VI. and defini- 
tion of Book V. (Honor Matriculation University). 


11. Trigonometry.— (Honor Matriculation University) The solution of 
Triangles. 


13. Chemistry.—Reynolds’ Experimental Chemistry chaps. I. to XX VI. 
inclusive. (University Matriculation Examination.) | 


14, Botany—The structure and classification of Canadian flowering 
plants. (University Matriculation Examination), 


15. Latin.—Examination subjects as prescribed from time to time for 
Honor Matriculation into the University of Toronto. 


16 Greek ‘¢ “ “ “ « « et fc ee i 

17 French , oe U5 6é 6c 6 «6 a £6 ‘c 

18 German 66 ¢e “ ra “ ‘« tc 6 “ “ 
Form IV. 


99. The subjects for study in Form IV. shall be those now prescribed by 
the University of Toronto for Senior Matriculation, Pass and Honors. 


As far as possible, the classes shall be the same as those in Forms II. and 
Hue : 
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Commercial Cowrse. 


100. Candidates for a diploma in the Commercial Course will be ex- 
amined at the same time and place, and on the same papers as candidates 
for second class non-professional certificates. 


Graduation Diploma. 


101. Any pupil who passes the Departmental or the University exam- 
ination in any of the courses herein prescribed for Forms II., III. or IV., in 
High Schools, shall be entitled to a Graduation Diploma signed by the 
Minister of Education and the Head Master of the High School at which 
such course was completed. 


Certificates of Attendance and Character. 


102. In addition to passing the prescribed examination, each candi- 
date for a Graduation Diploma shall submit to the Education Department, 
through the Head Master, the following documents :—(1) A certificate 
from the Head Master that the candidate is a High School pupil who has 
attended for at least one year. (2) A certificate of character signed by 
the Head Master. | 


Presentation of Duplomas. 


103. Commencement Exercises should be held in each High School or 
Collegiate Institute, at a suitable time during the Autumn term of each 
year, at which the Graduation Diplomas may be presented to the success- 
ful candidates. 


Duties of Teachers and Pupils. 


104. The regulations respecting the duties of teachers and pupils in 
High Schools shall be the same as those affecting teachers and pupils in 
Public Schools, except as herein otherwise provided, 


Qualifications of Head Masters and Assistants. 


105. The qualifications for the Headmastership of a High School or 
Collegiate Institute shall be (a) a degree in Arts obtained after a regular 
course of study from any chartered university in the British Dominions; 
and (b) one year’s successful teaching either as assistant master in a High 
School or in a College or a Private School. . 


106. After the first day of July, 1885, no one shall be deemed qualified 
for the position of High School Assistant unless he hold a First Class 
Professional Public School Certificate ; or unless he be a Graduate in Arts 
(as above), or an Undergraduate in Arts of at least two years’ standing, 
who has obtained a professional certificate at a Training Institute. 7 
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10%. Any teacher who is not qualified as above, but who, on the first. 


day of July, 1885, is employed as an Assistant in a High School or 


Collegiate Institute, shall be deemed a legally qualified Assistant for 
such High School, but for no other. 


INSPECTION. 


108. It shall be the duty of each High School Inspector to visit the 
High Schools or Collegiate Institutes in the section of the Province 
assigned to him, at least once in each year; to spend not less than one day 
in each school having two or three masters; and in schools with four or 
over four masters, to spend two or more days, as the interests of the school 
may require. 


109. At each visit he shall ascertain by means of an oral or a written 
examination the standing of the pupils in the departments of English, 
Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages and Science; and shall also 
make enquiry and examination, in such manner as he may think proper, 
into the efficiency of the staff, the equipment of the school, and all matters. 
affecting the health and comfort of the pupils. 


410. He shall report to the Department, one week after his inspection, 
the result of his observations and enquiry on a form prescribed for that 
purpose, and in the case of a Collegiate Institute he shall make a special 
report baged on the regulations under which Collegiate Institutes are 
established, setting forth in detail any departure from the said regulations. 


411. No High School Inspector shall, during his incumbency, hold any 
other office or perform any other duties than those assigned to or prescribed 
for him, without the permission of the Department. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GRANT. 


4112. On and after the first of July, 1886, the Annual Legislative 
Grants to High Schools and Collegiate Institutes shall be distributed 
on the following basis, so far as the annual appropriation made by the 
Legislature will admit thereof, namely :— 


I—Two Masters’ Schools. 


aye Aira tr hae Ornate tra Ft ea ene $400 00 


(b) Grant on annual expenditure for teachers’ 
salaries: —20/ on salaries over $1,500 00, 
ff OREM esa oy Usb gs Alt Ei NN Ny | ae ipa A RS 100 00 


(c) Grant on total amount invested in equip- 
ment :—107/ of expenditure [detailed by 
the High School Boards to the Education 
Department (in a form to be provided) and 
annually certified and approved by the 
High School Inspectors] on the following 
bases, the maximum recognized expendi- 
ture on each being also as follows :— 


ee —* 


(1) Library of reference ........ $275 00 
( 


Chemicals ali) toile oasis eth 275 00 

(3) Gymnasium and equipment .. 250 00 
(4) Charts, maps, and globes..... 100 00 
MA. 


(d) Grant on condition and suitability of schoo! 
premises :— 

(1) Water-closets, water supply, school grounds, 
and external appearance of school- 
building.* 

(2) Class-rooms, halls, waiting-rooms, cap- 
rooms, teachers’ private rooms, desks, 
blackboards, lighting, heating, and 
ventilation.* 

MOK. 
(e) Grant on average attendance, being 50c. per 
unit. 


90 00 


90 00 


IT.—Three or more Masters’ Schools (not Institutes). 


CoP sey Oran ys 0). SMU Ses AROS beam 


(6) Grant on annual expenditure for teachers’ 
salaries :— 


(1) Twenty / on salaries over $1,500 00 maz. 


(2) Twenty-five / « “ $2,000 00 « 


(c) Grant on total amount invested in equip- 
ment:—10/ of expenditure [detailed by 
the High Boards to the Education Depart- 
ment (in'’a form to be provided) and 
annually certified and approved by the 


High School Inspectors] on the following - 


bases, the maximum recognized expendi- 
ture in each being also as follows :— 


(1) Library of reference ........ $450 00 
(2) Scientific apparatus, physical 
and chemical (not including 


cheniicals) Ah Ve ete 20 450 00 

(3) Gymnasium and equipment .. 325 00 
(4) Charts, maps, and globes .... 125 00 
mac 


(d) Grant on condition and suitability of school 
premises :— 


$400 00 


100 00 
500 00 


135 00 


* A maximum will be determined, and classes recognized, under each sub-head, 


6 E. 
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(1) Water-closets, water supply,school grounds, 
| and external appearance of school- 
building.* 


(2) Class-rooms, halls, waiting-rooms, cap- 
rooms, teachers’ private rooms, desks, 
blackboards, lighting, heating, and 


ventilation.* 
MAX. 135 00 


(e) Grant on average attendance, being 50c. per 
unit. 


ITI.—Collegiate Institutes. 
(a) Fixed grant. ....... eee cece eee erences $400 00 


(b) Grant on expenditure for teachers’ salaries :— 


(1) Twenty Wa on salaries over $1,500 00 maz. 100 00 


(2) Twenty-five vA : ee OU WO: te 500 00 
(3) Twenty 7% ‘ (aid OOU NOD Ries 500 00 


(c) Grant on condition and suitability of school- 
premises :— 


(1) Water-closets, water supply,school grounds, 
and external appearance of school- 
building.* 


(2) Class-rooms, halls, waiting-rooms, cap- 
rooms, teachers’ private-rooms, desks, 
blackboards, lighting, heating, and 
ventilation.* | 
max. 180 00 


{d) Grant on average attendance, being 50¢. per 
unit. 


(e) Special jgrant, based partly on equipment and 
partly on qualifications of staff.......... 250 00 


COUNTY MODEL SCHOOLS. 
GENERAL CONDITIONS. 


113. The County Board of Examiners for each county or group of 
counties shall set apart at least one Public School as a Model School for 


Pie + Ae eels 5 y 


* A maximum will be determined, and classes recognized, under each sub-head. 
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the professional training of Third Class Teachers, subject to the approval 
of the Education Department. 


114. In order to entitle a Public School to be ranked and used for 
Model School purposes, the following conditions must be complied with:— 


(1) The Principal must hold a First Class Provincial Certificate and 
have at least three years’ experience as a Public School teacher. 


(2) There must be at least three assistants holding Second Class Pro- 
vincial Certificates. 


(3) The equipment of the school must be equal to that required by the 
cegulations for the fourth class of a Public School. 


(4) A room for Model School purposes, in addition to the accommoda- 
tion required for the Public School, must be provided, either in the same 
building or elsewhere. 


(5) An assistant must be employed to relieve the Principal of Public 
School work during at least half the day while the Model School is in 
session. 


115. The teachers in training shall attend regularly and punctually 
during the whole Model School term, and shall be subject to the discipline 
of the Principal, with an appeal, in case of dispute, to the Chairman of 
the County Board of Examiners. 


116. The Principal shall report at the close of the session the status of. 
each teacher in training, as shown by the daily register. 


11%. The teachers in training shall be subjected to an examination in 
practical teaching at the close of the session, and also to a written exami- 
nation on papers prepared by the Department. 


118. In any county where there are two or more Model Schools the 
County Board shall distribute the students equally among the different 
schools, and in cases where there may be a deficiency of room in any Model 
School to accommodate all the students, the County Board may give the 
preference of admission to such as have gained the highest number of 
marks at the non-professional examination. 


119. Boards of Trustees may impose a fee of not more than five dollars 
on each teacher in training, and in addition thereto the County Board of 
Examiners may impose a fee not exceeding two dollars per student as an 
examination fee in lieu of the amount chargeable against the county 
for conducting the professional examination. 


120. There shall be one session of thirteen weeks in each Model School 
during the year, beginning on the second Tuesday in September. 
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121. Each Model School shall be visited at least once during the session 
by the Departmental Inspector. 


Course of Study. 


122. The course of study in County Model Schools shall embrace the 
following :— 


(1) Principles of Education.—School organization, management, dis- 
cipline, methods of instruction, and practice in teaching. 


(2) Practical Teaching.—Such practice in teaching as will cultivate 
correct methods of presenting subjects to a class and develop the art of 
school government. 


(3) Physiology and Hygiene.—(a)—Laws of health, temperance, clean- 
liness, hours for study, rest, recreation, and sleep. (b)—Heating and 
ventilation of the school-room. (c)—Functions of the brain, eye, stomach, 
heart and lungs. 


(4) Music, Drawing and Calisthenics—aAs prescribed for the Fourth 
Class of Public Schools. 


(5) Review of Non-Professional Work.—A review of the principal 
subjects in the Public School curriculum, such as composition, grammar, 
arithmetic and literature. 


(6) School Law.—A knowledge of school law, so far as it relates to the 
duties of teachers and pupils. 


Text Books. 


123. Every teacher in training shall supply himself with the following 
text books :—1. A complete set of all the text books prescribed for use in 
the first four classes of a Public School. 2. Baldwin’s Art of School Man- 
agement. 3. Oscar Browning’s Educational Theories. 


Final Hxamination. 


124. At the close of the term an examination shall be held by the 
County Board of Examiners, who shall also determine the minimum 
marks of each candidate, subject to an appeal to the Education Depart- 
ment. The results of this examination, together with the report of the 
Principal, will determine the final standing of each student. Although 
music and drill are optional the Board of Examiners should see that due 
credit is given for attainments in these subjects. The final examina- 
tion shall be conducted on the following subjects : 


BR CH Ream OOT NEN tot, bare is Ree Malas At! a 100 
Pere etliday we sete. ene ts 2S Ee 100 
nem caieachinevgye a? Vp. iene te) 00) Be 100 
ie Oe andui yertanes 2. eM ie: , wy. 100 
peroomLawandymegulationd: (ae tw ern 50 
eh AITO A ara Allg aN pi kcal Monge acetal ca 50 
OAL YS TVESCT GSD A ONT EG Gal A apa em hag a kc eg 
Drill and Calisthenies (optional) .................. 50 


——————— 


THACHERS INSTITUTES. 


125. In each county or inspectoral division, a Teachers’ Institute shall 
be formed, the object of which shall be to read papers and discuss matters 
having a practical bearing on the daily work of the schoolroom. 


126. The officers of the Institute shall be a president, vice-president, 
and secretary-treasurer. There shall also be a management committee of 
five. The officers of the Institute and the management committee shall 
be elected annually. 


12%. There shall be at least one meeting of the Institute each year, 
extending over two or more days, to-be called the annual meeting, for 
the election of officers and the discussion of such matters as may be sub- 
mitted by the management committee. 


128. ‘The session of the annual meeting on the first day shall be from 
10 am. to 12 m., and from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m.; on the second day from 
9 a.m. to 12 m., and from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. - 


129. The time and place for holding the annual meeting and the 
programme for the same, will be arranged by the Education Depart- 
ment on consultation with the Inspector or Inspectors of the county or 
divisional Institute. A copy of the programme should be sent to every 
teacher in the county or inspectoral division, at least one month before the 
time of the meeting. All questions and discussions foreign to the 
Teachers’ work should be avoided. 


130. A portion of the afternoon of the second day should be set apart 
for discussing such matters as affect the relations between the Teacher 
and the Trustee, of which special notice should be given to every Board 
of Trustees in the county or inspectoral division. 


131. Another meeting, arrangements for which should be made at the 
‘annual meeting of the Institute, for the county or inspectora] division, 
may be held during the year; or in lieu thereof a series of Township 
Institutes may be held in the townships or union of townships in the 
county. 


13%. It shall be the duty of every teacher to attend continuously all 
the meetings of tle Institute held in his county or inspectoral division 
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(two days in each half year so spent to be counted as visiting days), and 
in the event of his inability so to attend, he shall report to his Inspector, 
giving reasons for his absence. : 
133. It shall be the duty of the Inspector to furnish the secretary of 
the Institute with a list of the teachers in his county or inspectoral 
division. From this list the roll shall be called at the opening of each 
session. He shall also report to the Department on the form prescribed. 


134. The following order of business is recommended, 


First Day. 
1, Opening. 
2. Appointment of committees. 
3. Business. oe 
4, Reading and discussion of papers. 
5. Lecture in the evening by the Departmental Director of Teachers; 
Institutes. 


Second Day. 
Opening. 
Receiving report of Committees. 
Business. 


. Reading and discussion of papers. 
. Election of Officers. 
. Closing. 
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135. The Departmental Director of Teachers Institutes shall attend 
the annual meeting of each Institute, and shall discuss at least three 
subjects on the programme, and deliver a public lecture on the evening of 
the first day. | 


PROVINCIAL NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 
General. 


136. There shall be two sessions of the Provincial Normal Schools in 
each year:—The first, opening on the third Tuesday in January, and 
elosing on the third Friday in June; the second, opening on the third 
Tuesday in August, and closing not later than the twenty-second of 
December. 


13. The hours of daily work shall be from 9 a.m. to 12, and from 1.30. 
p.m. to 4 p.m. The daily sessions shall be opened and closed as prescribed 
in the Regulations for Public Schools. 


138. The students shall lodge and board at such houses only as are 
approved by the Principal ; and shall not be out of their hoarding-house 
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after 9.30 p.m. Ladies aud gentlemen shall not board at the same house. 
Communication of every kind between the sexes is strictly prohibited. 


Duties of the Principal. 


139. The Principal shall be responsible for the discipline, classitication 
and organization of the Normal Schoolstudents; he shall prescribe the duties 
of the Masters, subject to the approval of the Minister of Education ; he 
shall cause such examinations to be held from time to time as may 
be deemed necessary, and keep a record of the same; he shall give such 
directions to the officers of the Normal School as will secure the efficiency 
of the service. 


Duties of the Masters. 


140. The Masters shall be responsible to the Principal for;the order, dis- 
cipline, and general progress of their classes ; they shall report monthly 
to the Principal the standing of each student in the subjects of their 
departments, and, daily, the absence of any student from their classes. 


Duties of Students. 


441. Every student shall attend regularly and punctually all the classes 
during the term; he shall conduct himself with becoming courtesy to- 
wards his teachers and fellow-students ; he shall make reparation for all 
damage caused by him to furniture or other property belonging to the 
school, and he shall submit to such discipline as may be required by the 
Principal or Masters of the Normal School. 


Course of Study. 


142. The course of study in the Normal Schools shall embrace the 
history, science and art of education, school organization and management, 
school hygiene, practical English and English literature, natural science, 
mathematics, drawing and writing, music, drill and calisthenics, as defined 
in the Syllabus of Lectures prescribed by the Education Department. 


Practical Teaching. 


143. Every student shall be required to conduct classes in the Model 
School, and to teach such subjects as he may be directed, under the super- 
vision of the teachers of the Normal and Model School. 


BRaaminations. 


144. Atthe close of each term an Examination shall be held by Examin- 
ers appointed by the Minister of Education. The results of this Examina- 
tion and of the Examinations held during the term, together with the 


Reports of the Principal and Masters of the Normal School, and the 


Teachers of the Model School, shall determine the final standing of each 
student. A minimum of forty per cent. of the marks obtainable in each 


subject and 60 per cent. of the aggregate marks shall be required to entitle 
the student to a certificate. 


Subjects for Final Hxamination. 


S A, or MARKS 
SUBJECT. | TIME. | Allowed: 
| 
PAISCOTY OF UCICAL TOM 0 Che sc oer. hy te he, en apna tte Oa a ee ee 1 hour. 100 
PCIBNCE OL UGCA LION Cre ul Leite oe Nees oe waemen eras o's. ts sneha | . 150 
Prmeirples and Practice of Hducation. 0 iy. een aa © sy Aside ieee bi 150 
School Organization and School Management ................... | a 150 
Hugheh Diteratires 00)... <> sa. ae eaory Faker ek RE a 100 
PRC ENO A CREMP CERISE se Vala) ye, nha e aplern GUA chien eclnte e aGn ae as te “ 100 
FIG OCHO Him tics ek teeamin Sue yr MUM gEAWRE Meee: ok uawth as PCa tiay nat ned 100 
CEMUIaty. is He Fs ie CL ee See Gas ALLER ee ae obs 2453 100 
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WOT ee ESS SOB ENE RISO Aies 10 (2, SLAC LAR ORRN Ween Acar oR ML HU a genes ee ONT e 100 
dignvuage Lersons, Grammary ete. 1 Noa to veda hs dota aide ae eas | i 150 
ARGBI OS Ae Hed Lae a Oe RW eal oy mea a filial os te Lae I Pad fe 100 
Arithmetic Meee ee 2.) ae TUR Ake ee OR Ee BE: Poa ah a | os 150 
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Model School. 


145. The Masters of the Model School, shall act under the direction of 
the Principal of the Normal School, and shall be responsible to him for the ~ 
order, discipline and progress of the pupils attending the Model School. 


146. The terms of the Model Schools shall correspond to those in 
High Schools, and, except to fill up vacancies, pupils shall be admitted 
only at the beginning of a term. 


147. The Regulations respecting pupils in Public and High Schools 
shall apply to the pupils of the Model School, subject to such variations 
as may be approved by the Minister of Education on the report of the 
Principal. 


COUNTY BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


148. In every county there shall be a Board of Examiners for examining 
candidates for Third Class Professional Certificates, and for such other 
purposes as are prescribed in the Public School Act, consisting of the 
Inspector or Inspectors of the County, and the Inspector of any city or 
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town within the territorial limits of the county, and two other persons 


appointed by the County Council. 


149. Any person having three years’ experience as a teacher in a 
Public or High School, and who holds (a) a First Class Provincial Certifi- 
cate, or (b) a Degree in Arts from any chartered University in the Pro- 
vince of Ontario, or (c) a Certificate as Head Master of a High School, 
shall be eligible to be appointed a member of a County Board of Examiners. 


150. The Board shall be organized by the appointment of a Chairman 
and Secretary, and accurate minutes of the proceedings of every meeting 
shall be entered in a book provided for that purpose. 


151. The Chairman shall call meetings of the Board for the transaction 
of such business as may lawfully be brought before it; he shall preside 
at all meetings of the Board, but in his absence the other members of the 
Board may elect a Chairman. 


152. The County board of Examiners shall— 


(a) Investigate all appeals against the action of any Inspector within 
their jurisdiction who suspends a teacher’s certificate, and, where such 


suspension refers toa Third Class certificate, they shall confirm or set 


aside such appeal, but in the case of a First or Second Class certificate, 
they shall report to the Minister of Education 


(b) Conduct the professional examination of the Third Class teachers 


at the close of the Model School term, and award certificates valid for 


three years, and report the result to the Education Department ; 


(c) Exercise a general supervision over the County Model School and 
make recommendations in regard to its location, continuance or improve- 
ment, as they may deem expedient. 


153. Where the County Council appoints two members to conduct 
examinations in French or German, as provided in section 170 of the 
Public School Act, such additional persons shall be members of the Board 
for all purposes prescribed in the said School Act and in the regulations 
herein set forth. 


154. In preparing examination papers for candidates who write in 
the French or German language, the standard prescribed for entrance to 
High Schools shall, as near as possible, be adopted by the examiners. 


155. Inaddition to the examination conducted in the French or German 
language every candidate for a teacher’s certificate shall be required to 


pass such examinations in English Grammar and in translation from 


French or German into English as may be required by the Board of 
Examiners. 
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156. A fee not exceeding two dollars may be imposed by the County 


Board of Examiners on each candidate at the professional examination, in» 


heu of the allowance prescribed in section 171 of the Public School Act. 


TEACHERS CHRTIFICATES. 


15%. Certificates to teach a Public Sehool shall rank as of the First, 
Second or Third Class ; those of the First Class shall be sub-divided into 
grades A, B and C; those of the Second and Third Class shall be each of 
one grade only. Third Class Certificates shall be valid for three years. 


158. There shall be two examinations for granting certificates, one for 
testing the literary attainments of the candidates, to be known as the non- 
professional examination ; the other at a County Model School for Third 
Class teachers ;—at a Provincial Normal School for Second Class teachers ; 
—and at a Training Institute for First Class Teachers, to be known as the. 
Professional Examination for each class respectively. 


159. The holder of the Ontario Art School Certificate, grade B, will be 
exempted from the examination herein prescribed in Drawing for Non- 
Professional Certificates of every class and grade. 


Third Class Non-Professional Certificates. 


160. Candidates for a Third Class Non-Professional Teachers’ Certiti- 
cate will be examined in the following subjects as prescribed for Form I. 
of the High School Course of Study, viz. :—Nos. 1-10, 19, 20 and 21, with 
an option between 15, 17, 18, and group 12 and 14. 


161. When a Third Class certificate has expired, the holder thereof 


may, on passing the Departmental examination, obtain a renewal of the 
same for a period of three years, subject to attendance at a County Model. 
School; at the discretion of the County Board of Examiners. 


4 
162. In the case of such applicants for a renewal of Third Class Certiti- 
cates as take the minimum number of marks in each subject, but fail in 
the aggregate, a bonus not exceeding 200 marks for efficiency and aptitude 
in teaching may be allowed on the report and at the discretion of the 
County Inspector. 


163. A holder of a Third Class Certificate who passes the Non-Profes- 
sional examination for any certificate of a higher grade shall, on applica- 
tion to the County Board of Examiners, and on proof of his efficiency as. 
a teacher, be entitled to have such Third Class Certificate extended, by 
endorsement, for a period not exceeding three years from the date of such 
examination, but no certificate shall be extended for a longer period than 
three years without re-examination. 


164. In case of an emergency, such as ascarcity of teachers, or for any 
other special cause, Third Class Certificates may be extended by the 
Minister of Education, on the joint request of any Board of Trustees and 
the County Inspector; but all such extensions shall be limited to the 
school on whose behalf the request is made. 


165. A temporary certificate may be given by the County Inspector 
under the conditions stated in regulation 51 (14). 


Second Class Non-Professional Certificates. 


166. Candidates for a Second Class Non-Professional Teachers’ Certiti- 
cate will be examined in the following subjects as prescribed for Form LI. 
of the High School Course of Study, excepting Ancient History and Geo-. 
graphy, viz.:—Nos. 1-10, 138, 21, with an option between 15, 17, 18, group 
12 and 14, and group 19, 20, and 23. Candidates who do not take 
the commercial option for Second Class, shall pass the Third Class Non- 
Professional examination in Nos. 19 and 20. 


First Class Non-Professional Certificates—Grade C. 


16%. Candidates for a First Class Non-Professional Certificate Grade C 
will be examined in the following subjects as prescribed for Form IIT. of 
the High School Course, viz.:—Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 138 and 14 of 
Form [II., and also 12 of Form II. At the examination in Botany, candi- 
dates will be expected to describe and classify a submitted specimen of 
a Canadian flowering plant. Only such candidates as pass the Second 
Class Non-Professional examination will be eligible to write for First “C,” 
but both examinations may be taken the same year. 


168. Candidates who, in addition to the Departmental Second Class 
Non-professional examination, have passed the junior matriculation exami- 
nation of Toronto University with first class honors in Mathematics, 
English, and History and Geography, or an equivalent examination in any 
of the chartered Universities of Ontario, shall be awarded a First C 
Non-professional certificate without further examination. 


Grades A and B.—Non-Professional. ° 


169. Candidates for a Departmental Certificate, Grade A or B, taking 
the Departmental examinations, shall not be eligible to write for this grade 
until they have first passed the examination required for Grade C, but 
nothing herein contained shall prevent a candidate from writing at both 
examinations the same year. A candidate for Grade A or B will be allowed 
an option between English and Mathematics. 


170. Graduates in Arts who have proceeded regularly to their degree, 
and who,at their final examination, have taken First or Second Class Honors. 
in one of the departments of Science, Classics, Mathematics or Modern 
Languages, or in the department of Mental and Moral Science and Civil 
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Polity, shall, on application to the Education Department, receive a First 
Class Non-Professional Certificate, grade A or B, according as the Honors 
were First or Second Class. 


171. NoneDrafeerare) examinations for First Class Certificates, Grade 
A or B, shall be limited as follows :-— 


Department of English. 


Composition.—History and Etymology of the English Language; Rhe- 
torical Forms ; Prosody. 


Books of Reference; Earle’s Philology of the English Tongue; Abbot 
and Seeley’s English for English People; Bain’s Composition and Rhetoric, 
or Hill’s Rhetoric ; Marsh’s English Language and Literature, Lectures VI. 


to XI. inclusive. 


Literature : 


1. History of English Literature, from Chaucer to the end of the reign 
of James I. Books of Reference: Craik’s History of the English Litera- 
ture and Language, or Arnold’s Literature, English Edition; Marsh’s Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, Lectures VI. to XI. inclusive. 


2. Specified works of standard authors as prescribed from time to time 
by the Department. 


fistory : 


Greece.—The Persian to the Peloponnesian War inclusive-—Cox’s 


History of Greece (unabridged). , 


Rome.—From the beginning of the Second Punic War to the death of 
Julius Ceesar—Mommsen’s History of Rome. 


England.—The Tudor and Stuart Periods, as presented in Green’s Short 
History of the English People, Macaulay’s History of England (or Franck 
Bright’s History of England, Second Volume), and Hallam’s Constitu- 
tional History. 


Canada—Parkman’s Old Regime in Canada and Wolfe and Montcalin 
Geography : 


So much Aucient Geography as is necessary for the proper understand- | 
ing of the portions of the Histories of Greece and Rome prescribed. 


Department of Mathematics. 
Algebru.—Symmetry, Binomial Theorem, Multinomial Theorem, Ex- 


ponential and Logarithmic Series, Interest and Annuities, Indeterminate 
Coefficients; Partial Fractions, Series (Convergency and Divergeney, 


—_ 
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Reversion, Summation), Inequalities, Determinants as far as in Gross, 
Reduction and Resolution of Equations of first four Degrees and of 
Binomial Equations, Relations between Roots and Coefficients of Equa- 
tions, Indeterminate Equations, Problems. 


Analytical Plane Geometry—The Point (including Transformation of 
Co-ordinates), the Right Line, the Circle, the Parabola, the Ellipse, the 


Hyperbola, the General Equation of the Second Degree, Abridged Nota- 
tion. 


Trigonometry.— Trigonometrical Equations, Solution of ‘Triangles, 
Measurement of Heights and Distances; Inscribed, Circumscribed, and 
Escribed Circles of a Triangle; Quadrilaterals, Description of Vernier and 
Theodolite, Trigonometrical and Logarithmic Tables, Demoivre’s Theorem. 


Statics.—Equilibrium of Forces acting in one plane; Parallelogram of 
Forces, Parallel Forces, Moments, Couples, Centre of Gravity, Virtual 
Work, Machines, Friction, Experimental Verifications. 


Dynamics.—Measurement of Velocities and of Acceleration, Laws of 
Motion, Energy, Momentum, Uniform and Uniformly Accelerated Motion, 
Falling Bodies, Moments of Inertia, Uniform Circular Motion, Projectiles 
in Vacuo, Collisions, Simple Pendulum, Experimental Verifications. 


Elementary Geometrical Optics—Reflection and Refraction of Light at 
Plane and Spherical Surfaces, including Prisms and Lenses (aberration 
not considered); the Eye; Construction and use of the more simple 
Instruments. 


The following books are recommended for reference in addition to those 
prescribed for grade C :— 


Algebra.—Gross & Todhunter. 

Analytical Geometry.—Vyvyan and C, Smith. Refer to Salmon. 
Trigonometry.—Hamblin Smith ; Refer to Colenso or Todhunter. 
Dynamics.—Garnet, or Gross’s Kinematics and Kinetics. 


Geometrical Optics.—Aldis. 


Valuation of Subjects for First, C, Second and Third Class Non- 
Professional Certificates. 


172. The values of the different subjects in which candidates for Non- 
Professional Certificates will be examined, shall be as follows :-—Reading 
(oral), 50 marks; Reading, Principles of, 50; Orthography and Orthoépy, 
50; English Grammar 150; Composition, 100; Literature, Poetry and 


Prose, 200; History, 100; Geography, 75; Arithmetic, written and 
Mental, 200; Algebra, 100; Geometry, 100; Trigonometry, 100; 
Physics, Chemistry and Botany, each, 100; Latin, French, and German, 
each, 200; Writing, Book-Keeping and Commercial transactions, Precis- 
writing and Indexing, 200; Drawing, 75. 


173. Any candidate who obtains one-third of the marks in each 
subject, and one-half of the aggregate marks obtainable, shall be entitled 
to rank as the holder of a non-professional certificate of the class for 
which he is such candidate. 


Professional Certificates. 


174. The holder of a Third Class Non-Professional Certificate, who 
takes the course and passes the examination prescribed for County Model 
Schools, shall be entitled to rank as a Third Class Teacher of Public 
Schools. 


175. The holder of a Second Class Non-Professional Certificate, who 
has taught a Public School successfully for one year, and who attends a 
Provincial Normal School one session, and passes the prescribed examina- 
tion, shall be entitled to rank as a Second Class Teacher of Public Schools 


176. Any Graduate in Arts with Honors as prescribed in Regulation 
170, or the holder of a First Class Non-Professional Certificate, who has 
passed an examination at a Provincial Normal School, and who attends 
a Training Institute one Session and passes the prescribed examination 
thereat, shall be entitled to rank as a First Class Teacher of Public 
Schools or an Assistant Master of High Schools. 


1%%¢. Any teacher who holds a First Class Non-Professional Certificate 
and a Second Class Professional Certificate, and who has taught success- 
fully for at least two years in a Public School, High School, or Collegiate 
Institute, shall be entitled to rank as a First Class Teacher or Assistant 
Master of a High School, on passing the final examination prescribed for 
a Training Institute, without attendance thereat. | 


DISTRICT CERTIFICATES. 


178. The Boards of Examiners, constituted under section 163 of the 
Public Schools’ Act of 1885, may issue Certificates, valid only in such 
portions of their respective district or districts as they may deem expedient, 
for a period not exceeding three years. 
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179. The Board of Examiners shall prepare the examination papers, 
fix the time and place for holding the examinations, read and value 
the answers, determine the fees to be paid by candidates, and generally 
exercise all the powers of County Boards of Examiners. 


180. Each Board of Examiners shall, as soon after the examination as 
possible, report to the Minister the names and residences of the Candidates 
examined, the number of Certificates granted, and enclose therewith a full 
set of the examination papers. 


181. The District Board is authorized to require attendance at a 
County Model School, or such other professional training as may be 
deemed expedient. 


182. The members of District Boards of Examiners shall be entitled 
to the same remuneration as the members of County Boards, Where 
county organization exists, all the expenses of the examinations, so far as 
they may not be covered by fees, shall be paid by the County Council. 


ANNUAL DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS. 
General. 


183. The examination papers for the Departmental Examinations shall 
be prepared by the Central Committee of Examiners. 


184. Each paper shall be approved by the whole Committee at a 
regular meeting called for that purpose, and shall bear the name of an 
examiner. 


185. The papers on each subject shall be limited strictly to the Course 
of Study prescribed in the regulations, and shall be placed in the Minister's 
hands not later than the first day of March in each year. 


186. The Minister of Education shall appoint such sub-examiners as 
may be deemed necessary to read and value the answers of candidates— 
such sub-examiners to work under the direction of, and to report to, the 
Central Committee. | 
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18%. Except when special qualifications are required, no person will be 
considered eligible for the position of sub-examiner unless he possess the 
qualifications at least of a member of a County Board of Examiners. 
No person shall serve as sub-examiner for more than three years con- 
tinuously. 


188. Each sub-examiner shall be paid the sum of six dollars per day 
under the restriction that the whole amount paid for the examination 
shall not exceed the sum of one dollar for each candidate. 


189. The hours for work shall be from 8.30 a.m. to 12, noon, and from 
2 p.m. to 5.30 p.m., and no sub-examiner shall make up lost time or read 
examination papers at any other hours. 


Time and Place of Hxamination. 


? 


190. The examination of candidates for Departmental Certificates shall 
be held in the month of July, in each year, on the days appointed by the 
Minister of Education. 


191. Candidates for First Class Certificates of all grades, will be 
examined at the Normal School, Toronto; candidates for Second and 
Third Class Certificates will be examined at their respective High Schools, 
or at such other places as may be appointed by the Minister of Education. 


192. Where a High School is situated in a town or city constituting a 
separate Inspectoral division, the Inspector of such city or town shall be 
responsible for the conduct of the examination held thereat, and shall re- 
ceive applications from intending candidates, and report to the Depart- 
ment, but in all other cases the County Inspector shall be responsible and 
receive the necessary applications. 


Notice to be gwen by Candidates, ete. 


193. Every person who purposes to present himself at any examination 
for a Second or a Third Class Certificate shall send to the Inspector within 
whose inspectoral division he intends to write, not later than the lst of 
June preceding, a notice stating the class of certificate for which he is a 
candidate, and what optional subject or subjects he has selected. 


194. Such notice shall be accompanied by a fee of $2 for each certificate 
for which the candidate proposes to write, one half of which shall be 
forwarded, by the Inspector, with the list of candidates, to the Education 
Department, and the other half to the Treasurer of the High School 
Board. 
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£95. Every person intending to write for a First Class Certificate shall 
notify the Education Department, such notice to be accompanied by a 
fee of $2. 


196. The Inspector shall preside at and be responsible for the proper 
conduct of the examination, but in case of his inability to attend 
he shall send to the Education Department for the approval of the Min- 
ister, one month before the examination, the name of the person whom he 
intends to appoint as his substitute, otherwise the Department will make 
the appointment. When more rooms than one are required for the candi- 
dates, a presiding Examiner, approved by the Minister, must be appointed 
for each room, and the Examiner, in his report to the Department, shall 
indicate the candidates who were placed in the several rooms respectively, 


19%. The Inspector shall not nominate as his substitute any teacher 
employed in a school from which there is any candidate at such exam- 
imation, or any person who has taken part in the instruction of any of 
the candidates; nor shall any such person be appointed as presiding 
Examiner, or be present with the candidates, in any room at such exam- 
ination ; and at least one Examiner shall be present during the whole 
time of the examination, in each room occupied by the candidates. 


198. Every Inspector shall send to the Education Department, not later 
than the 2nd of June, a list of the names, with the fees, of those 
who intend to present themselves for examination. To each name the 
Department will affix a number, which must be employed by the candi- 
date instead of his usual signature, throughout the entire examination. 


199. Hach Inspector, or such other person as may be appointed by the 
Minister, shall himself in person receive from the Department, or 
Inspector, the examination papers, and shall thereupon be responsible for 
the safe-keeping of the parcel containing the same, unopened, until the 
morning of the first day of the examination. 


200. No presiding Examiner shall admit any candidate, either as an 
additional candidate, or in the place of any absent one, whose notice has 
not been duly given to the Department; no candidate who, in his notice 
to the Department, elects to take any specific optional subject, will be 
allowed to substitute any other ; no candidate who has given notice tothe 
Department of his intention to be examined at a specitied place, will be 
allowed to appear for examination elsewhere. 


201. Each candidate shall satisfy the presiding Examiner as to his per- 
sonal identity before the commencement of the second day’s examination, 


and any person detected in attempting to personate a candidate should 


be reported to the Department. 


202. The Inspector or presiding Examiner shall transmit to the Educa- 
tion Department on the first day of the examination, a copy of the following 
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declaration, signed by himself and the other Examiners (but such declara- 
tion shall not be required more than once from any Examiner): 


“J solemnly declare that I will perform my duty of Examiner without 
fear, favour, affection or partiality towards any candidate.” 


Mode of Conducting Examinations. 


203. Places should be allotted to the candidates for certificates so that 
they may be at least five feet apart. All diagrams or maps having refer- 
ence to the subjects of examination shall be removed from the room ; 
all arrangements shall be completed, and the necessary stationery dis- 
tributed at least fifteen minutes before the time appointed for the com- 
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mencement of the examination. 


204. Candidates shall be in their alloted places before the hour ap- 
pointed for the commencement of the examination. Ifa candidate be 
not present till after the appointed time, he shall not be allowed any 
additional time. No candidate shall be permitted, on any pretence what- 
ever, to enter the room after the expiration of an hour from the com- 
mencement of the examination. 


205. No candidate shall be allowed to leave the room within one hour 
after the issue of the examination papers in any subject; and if he then 
leave he shall not be permitted to return during the examination on the 
subject in hand. 


206. Punctually at the time appointed for the commencemert of the 
examination, the presiding Examiner shall, in the examination room, and 
in the presence of the candidates, break the seal of the envelope con- 
taining the examination papers for the first subject, and give them to the 
candidates. The papers of only one subject shall be opened at one time. 


20%. Every candidate shall conduct himself in strict accordance with 
the regulations, and should he give or receive any aid, or extraneous 
assistance of any kind, in answering the examination questions, he will 
be liable not only to the loss of the whole examination, but to the for- 
feiture or withdrawal of his certificate at any time afterward when the 
discovery is made that such aid or assistance has been given or received. 


208. Should any candidate be detected in copying from another or 
allowing another to copy from him, or in taking into the room any book, 
notes, or anything from which he might derive assistance in the examina- 
tion, or in talking or whispering, it shall be the duty of the presiding 
Examiner, if he obtain clear evidence of the fact at the time of its occur- 
rence, to cause such candidate at once to leave the room; neither shall 
such candidate be permitted to enter during the remaining part of the 
examination, and his name shall be struck off the list. If, however, the 
evidence be not clear at the time, or be obtained after the conclusion of 
the examination, the Examiner shall report the case to the Department. 
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209. Every candidate shall write his NUMBER (not his name) very dis- 
tinctly at the top of each page of his answer papers, in the middle; 
and is warned that for every page not bearing his number he is liable 
to receive no credit from the Examiners. If a candidate write his name 
or initials, or any distinguishing sign or mark on his paper other than 
the number assigned him by the Denartment, his paper will be cancelled. 


#10. Candidates, m preparing their answers, suas weite on one side only 
of each sheet, and shall mark the sheets in each subject, as Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
etc. ; and on the last sheet shall write distinctly the total number of sheets 
enclosed in the envelope, and thus prevent any question arising as to 
the number of sheets actually put into each envelope. Having written 
the distinguishing NUMBER on each page, and having arranged the answer 
papers in the order of the questions, they shall fold them once across, 
place them in the envelopes provided by the Department, and write on 
the outside of the envelopes their numbers and the subjects of Examina- 
tion. They shall then securely fasten the envelopes and hand them to 
the presiding Examiner. 


“11. Punctually at the expiration of the time allowed, the Examiner 
shall direet the candidates to stop writing, and cause them to hand in 
their answer papers immediately, duly fastened in the envelopes. 


#12. The Presiding Examiner shall keep upon his desk the certified list 
of the candidates and as each paper in any subject is handed in he 
shall check the same by entering the figure “1” opposite the name of the 
candidate on the form provided. 


#13. After the papers are handed in, the Examiner shall not allow any 
alterations to be made in them, and he shall be responsible for their 
safe keeping until he has transmitted them, with all surplus examination 
papers, to the Education Department. 


“14. The presiding Examiner, at thecloseof theexamination on thelast 
day,shall secure in a separate parcel the fastened envelopes of the candidates, 
and on the same day shall forward by express (pre-paid), or deliver to the 
Hducation Department, the package containing all the parcels thus sepa- 
rately secured. The papers are to be arranged by subjects and in numerical 
order. The Inspector or presiding Examiner shall, at the same time, sign. 
and forward a solemn declaration that the examinations have been held 
and conducted in strict conformity with the regulations, and fairly and 
properly in every respect ; and also a certificate, that he has been satisfied 
as to the personal identity of each candidate. 


#15. The Inspector or presiding Examiner (as the case may be), shall 
appoint an Examiner in Reading who shall hear each candidate read, from 
an authorized Reader, one passage selected by the Examiner, and another 
from any book, chosen by the candidate. The result, on. the form provided, 
shall be transmitted to the Department. ; 
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216. The Treasurer of the High School Board, on the Certificate of the 
County Inspector, shall pay all the expenses of the Examination, including 
the sum of three dollars per day and actual travelling expenses, for the 
Inspector and presiding Examiners. 


21'7. If an examination is held at a Public School then such fees as are 
herein mentioned shall be paid to the Treasurer of the Public School 
Board, who shall also upon the order of the Inspector pay all the expenses 
of the Examination. 


A ppeals. 


218. A candidate for a non-professional certificate of the Second or the 
Third Class, may claim to have his papers re-read, upon the following 
conditions :— 


(1) Such appeal or claim must be in the hands of the Minister on or 
before the 15th day of September ; and the ground of the appeal or claim 
must be specifically stated. 


(2) A deposit of two dollars must be made with the Department, which 
deposit will be returned to the candidate if his appeal or claim is sus- 
tained, but otherwise it will be forfeited. 


(3) The Central Committee of Examiners shall meet on the earliest 
possible day after the 15th of September, and shall dispose of all the 
appeals without delay ; and no appeal shall subsequently be entertained 
on any ground whatever. 


TRAINING INSTITUTES. 


Requisites of a Training Institute. 


219. The requisites of a Training Institute shall be as follows:— 


(a) Such equipment and accommodation as may be required for a Col- 
legiate Institute. 


(b) A staff of thoroughly competent specialists in the Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, Classics, and Science ; and, in addition, teachers competent to 
give instruction in Music, Drawing, and Drill and Calisthenies. 


General. 


220. Application for admission to a Training Institute shall be made, 
on or before the first Monday in September, to the Minister of Education, 
who will assign to each Training Institute its quota of teachers-in-training. 


221. There shall be each year in every Training Institute one session 
of fourteen weeks, beginning on the second Monday of September, and 
ending on the second Friday of December. 


#22. The hours of daily attendance for each teacher-in-training shall in 
each case be determined by the Principal of the Training Institute, who 
shall make such arrangements as may best suit the requirements of his 
schooi, subject, however, to the regulations hereinafter provided. 


223. Each Training Institute shall be inspected by one of the High 
School Inspectors at least once during the session. It shall be the Inspec- 
tors duty to report to the Minister of Education on the condition of the 
Training Institute, and to make such recommendations as he may consider 
necessary to secure its efiiciency. 


#24. The term Department Master, as used in these regulations, shall be 
held to mean the Master of the department of English, Mathematics, 
Science, Modern Languages, or Classics, or of any sub-department thereof. 


Course of Study and Training. 


225 The course of study and training to be followed in each Training 
Institute shall be as follows -— 


fa) The History of Education. 
(b) The Science of Education. . 


(c) The Principles and Practice of Teaching with especial reference 
to High School work. 


(d) The organization and management of schools with especial reference © 
to the different grades of High Schools. 


(¢) Systematic observation of the mode of conducting a High School. 


(/) Practice in managing classes and in teaching the High School course 
ander the supervision of the Principal and his staff. 


(7) Special instruction by the Principal and the Department Masters. 


(4) Wygiene; School-law in reference to the duties of teachers and pupils. 


Duties of the Principal. 


226. The duties of the Principal, (who shall be responsible to the 
Minister of Education for the proper conduct of the Training Institute), 


» shall be as follows :-— 


‘#) Throughout the session he shall take general charge of the teachers- 


_ in-training. 
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(b) During the first two weeks of the session he shall take especial 
eharge of the teachers-in-training, and shall give them such preliminary 
instruction as is herein provided. | 


(c) If himself a Department Master, he shall perform in addition such 
duties towards the teachers-in-training as are required from a Depart- 
ment Master. 


(d) He shall arrange the division of duties among the members of 
his staff. 

(e) He shall from time to time visit the class-rooms of the different 
members of his staff while they are in charge of the teachers-in-training, 
and shall satisfy himself that the design of the Training Institute is being 
properly carried out. 


(f) At the close of the session he shall furnish the Examining Inspector, 
for transmission to the Minister of Education, a statement in a form to be 
provided, of the standing of each teacher-in-training, as shown by the 
Training Registers of the Department Masters and by the record of such 
examinations as may have been held with a view to determine the progress 
and qualifications of the teacher-in-training. , 


Duties of a Department Master. 


22%. Each Department Master shall be responsible to the Principal for 
the discharge of his duties in connection with the training of teachers, and 
shall be subject to his control in all matters pertaining thereto, with the 
right of appeal to the Minister of Education in case of dispute. He 
shall have charge of the teachers-in-training while taking up the sub-_ 
jects of his department, and shall give them such instruction as is herein 
provided. He shall keep a Training Register, to be provided by the 
Minister of Education, in which he shall record form time to time his 
estimate of the capacity of the teachers-in-training as evidenced by 
them while under his charge. 


Duties of a Teacher-in-Training. 


228. The teacher-in-training shall attend regularly and punctually 
during the whole session of the Training Institute, and shall be subject 
to the discipline of the Principal, with an appeal, in case of dispute, to the 
Minister of Education. Before attending the Training Institute, he 
shall make himself acquainted with the following professional text-books, 
as a preparation for his course of training : 


(a) An Introduction to the History of Educational Theories. By 
Oscar Browning. 


(b) School Management. By Joseph Landon. 
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(c) The Culture demanded by Modern Life. By E. L. Youmans, 
(d) Education. By Herbert Spencer. 


General Directions as to Management. 
229. The session of each Training Institute shall consist of four 
sections :— 


(a) During the first week, the Principal shall take especial charge of the 
teachers-in-training, as herein prescribed. 


(b) During the next six weeks, the Department Masters shall, each in 
succession as follows, take especial charge of the teachers-in-training 
as herein prescribed :— 


(1) The first two weeks shall be devoted to the English Department 


(2) “ third week 2 ‘i Science 
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(c) The next six weeks shall be devoted by the teachers-in-training to 
systematic observation and practice of teaching in the different depart- 
ments, under the supervision of the members of the staff, according to a 
weekly programme to be prepared by the Principal for each member of 
the staff and for each teacher-in-training. 


(d) During the last week, the teachers-in-training shall not be required 
to teach, but shall review their work in preparation for the coming Exami- 
nations, with such assistance from the Training Institute staff as may 
be necessary. 


230. When the special instruction in a department has been dis- 
continued, illustrative teaching by the Department Master and practice 
in teaching by the teachers-in-training shall be continued in that depart- 
ment, according to the weekly programme prepared by the Principal, 
who shall make due allowance for the special requirements of each teacher- 
in-training and for the time required, during the second section of the 
session, for new subjects. 


231. During the first week of the session the Principal shall discuss 
with the teachers-in-training the organization, classification, and manage- 
ment of a High School, with especial reference to the Collegiate Institute 
with which the Training Institute is connected. He shall also give them 
directions as to the best methods of deriving benefit from observation 
and criticism of the teaching, explaining to them the course and their 
duties therewith. He shall accompany them to the class-rooms on their 
visits of observation, and shall there illustrate the principles he has 
laid down. During this period the other members of the staff shall co- 
operate with the Principal as he may direct. 
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232. During the period specially devoted to his department, the De- 
partment Master shall develop systematically the best modes of dealing 
with each subject in his department at each stage of a pupil’s progress, 
using as the basis of his discussions the text-books prescribed, and illustrat- 
ing his explanations by subsequent teaching. ; 


#323. Before teaching a class in presence of the teachers-in-training, the 
Department Master shall Jay before them the purpose and plan of the 
lesson. He shall require them to take notes of the lesson, and shall discuss 
with them afterwards the observations they have made. 


234. After consultation with the Principal, the Department Master 
shall assign to the teachers-in-training the lessons in his own department ; 
and, when doing so, he shall keep in view the interests of his ordinary 
pupils, arranging the work so as to secure both variety and progress. 


235. When the teacher-in-training himself takes charge of a class, the 
Department Master shall leave him as much as possible to his own resources, 
and shall, during the progress of the lesson, take notes for subsequent 
entry in his Training Register. At some suitable time he shall criticise 
fully and freely the lesson as given by the teacher-in-training. 


#36. The teacher-in-training shall devote the first week of the session 
wholly to the preparatory course herein prescribed. During the rest of 
the session, besides continuing, under supervision, his daily observations, 
he shall each day teach, under the direction of one of the staff, at least 
one of the regular classes of the school, taking the different subjects and 
forms in rotation, and making himself especially familiar with the work of 
the lower forms. 


23%. A teacher-in-training shall not attempt to teach a lesson before 
the mode of dealing with the subject has been illustrated for him by the 
Department Master. The lesson to be taught shall be assigned to him 
in time to allow sufficient preparation on the part of all who are to be 
present, to teach it themselves or to criticise the teaching of others. 


238. Before attempting to teach a lesson, the teacher-in-training shall 
nand to the Department Master in charge a scheme of the lesson, setting 
forth its purpose and plan. If necessary, this scheme shall be criticised 
by the Master before the teacher-in- training attempts to teach the lesson. 


239. Under the supervision of the Department Master, the teachers- 
in-training shall teach before one another, and shall at some suitable time 
thereafter criticise one another’s teaching in presence of the Department 
Master who shall direct the discussion. 


240. When the teacher-in-training has acquired some skillin the man- 
agement of classes, he shall occasionally be entrusted with a class, or a 
subdivision of a class, in a room in which no member of the staff is 
present. With him shall be associated another teacher-in-training, who 
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shall afterwards, in the presence of the Department Master, criticise the 
method and management of his associate. 


241. Teachers-in-training who desire to become teachers of special 
departments shall devote themselves chiefly to these departments, but every 
teacher-in-training shall teach all the subjects covered by his non-profes- 
sional certificate as often as may be considered advisable by the Principal. 


242. Candidates for First Class Public School Certificates shall take 
only such parts of the course as are suitable for them ; and, as far as 
may be necessary, they shall receive special training, subject, however, to 
the conditions imposed on all teachers-in-training. 


243. Teachers-in-training who have no knowledge of Music, Drawing, 
Drill and Calisthenics, and who desire to obtain a certificate of com. 
petency in these subjects, shall study them under the Institute Masters 
who shall also instruct them in the best modes of teaching these subjects. 
As soon as they are adjudged able to do so, they shall teach these subjects 
in the lower forms of the Collegiate Institute. 


Haaminations. 


244. During the session, the teachers-in-training shall be subjected to 
such oral and written examinations on the course of study as the Principal 
may deem expedient. 


245. At the close of the session, the teacher-in-training shall be sub- 
jected to an examination in Practical Teaching by one of the High School 
Inspectors, at the Training Institute at which he has been trained ; and 
also to a written examination on papers prepared by the Departmental 
Examiners, on the subjects hereinafter detailed. 


246. At the Examination in Practical Teaching, each candidate shall 
be allowed to teach lessons which he has prepared for the occasion, and a 
scheme of which he shall hand to the examiner; but he shall also teach 
lessons the subjects of which shall be selected by the examiner, sufficient 
time, however, being allowed for preparation in this case also. The results 
of these examinations, together with the report of the Principal, based on 
the record in the Training Register, shall determine the final standing of 
each candidate. r 


247. No certiticate shall be awarded to a candidate who fails to satisfy 
the examiners that he has made himself acquainted both theoretically and 
practically with the best methods of teaching at least the elements of 
all the subjects covered by his non-professional certificate. The profes- 
sional certificate of each passed candidate shall show in detail those 
departments or subjects which he is most competent to teach. The De- 
partiental Examiners shal] have power to reject any candidate who may 


‘show himself deficient in scholarship. 
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Subjects for Final Kxamination. 


248. The written examination at the close of each term of a Training 
Institute shall embrace the following subjects and text-books:— 


(7) Mental and Moral Science in their relation to the work of teaching 
Observation, and the training of the Senses; Association; Memory ; 
Reasoning ; Imagination; The Conduct of the Understanding ; The Will, 
and how to train it; Habit and Character Authority and Discipline ; 
Rewards and Punishment. 


(6) The History of Education. 


(c) The practical application of the principles of Kducation:—School 
Organization and Management; Special Methods in the Departments of 
English, Mathematics, Science, Classics, French and German. 


(d) Hygiene ; School-law in reference to the duties of teachers and 
pupils, | 


Teat-books. 
1. The History of Education. 


(a) Introduction to the History of Educational Theories. By O. 
Browning. 


(b) Systems of Education. By J. Gill. 

(c) Lectures on the History of Education. By Jos. Payne. Or, 
Essays on Educational Reformers. By R. H. Quick, M.A. 

2. The Science of Education. 

(a) Hae ytion as a Science. By Alex. Bain, LL.D. 

(6) The Action of Examinations. By H. Latham. 

3. The Principles and Practice of Teaching. 

(a) School Management. By Joseph Landon. 

(6) Lectures on Teaching. By J. G. Fitch, M.A. 

(c) Veacher’s. Manual of Method and Organization. By Robert Robinson. 

(d)* Education. By Herbert Spencer. 

(e) The Culture demanded by Modern Life. By E. L. Youmans. 


4. Hygiene. (See Syllabus for Normal Schools.) 


5. School Law. (Public and High Schools Act, 1885, and Regulations.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Religious Instruction. 


249. Every Public and High School shall be opened with the Lord's. 


Prayer, and closed with the reading of the Scriptures and the Lord's 
Prayer, or the prayer sanctioned by the Department of Education. 


250. The portions of Scripture used shall be taken from selections 
authorized for that purpose, by the Department of Education, and shall be 
read without comment or explanation. 


251. Where a teacher claims to have conscientious scruples against 
opening and closing the school as herein provided, he shall notify the 
Trustees to that effect in writing. | 


252. No pupil shall be required to take part in the exercises above 
referred to against the wish of his parent or guardian, expressed in writing 
to the master of the school. . 


253. When required by the Trustees, the Ten Commandments shall be 
repeated at least once a week. 


254. The Trustees shall place a copy of the authorized Readings in 
each department of the Public and High Schools under their jurisdiction, 
within one year from the date hereof. 


255. The clergy of any denomination, or their authorized representa- - 
tives, shall have the right to give religious instruction to the pupils of their 
own church, in each school-house at least once a week, after the hour of 
closing of the school in the afternoon; and if the clergy of more than 
one denomination apply to give religious instruction in the same school- 
house, the School Board or Trustees shall decide on what day of the week 
the school-house shall be at the disposal of the clergyman of each 
denomination, at the time above stated. But it shall be lawful for the 
School Board or Trustees and clergyman of any denomination to agree 
upon any hour of the day at which a clergyman, OF his authorized repre- 
sentative, may give religious ‘nstruction to the pupils of his own church, 
provided it be not during the regular hours of the school.* 


GRANTS TO SCHOOLS IN New anp Poor TOWNSHIPS. 


256. All sums of money appropriated by the Legislative Assembly 
in aid of schools in new and poor townships, will be distributed by the 
Education Department, subject to the following conditions :— 


Ue a ee 

*The Regulations prescribing the “Hours of Daily Teaching” provide that they shall not 
exceed six hours in duration, but ‘a less number of hours of daily teaching may be determined 
apon in any Public School, at the option of the Trustees.” Arrangement may, therefore, be made 
by the Trustees for closing the ordinary school work earlier than the usual hour, on certain days, 
ao that time may be given for Religious Instruction. 
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LASSE TTS TET = so anna ered 


(1) That a School Section with definite boundaries has been set apart 
by the Township Council, having jurisdiction, or, where no municipal 
organization exists, by the Stipendiary Magistrate, or by him and the 
Public School Inspector, if any, under the authority of the forty-first 
section of the Public Schools Act, 1885, 


(2) That Trustees have been duly elected for such section. 


(3) That a building and other suitable accommodation for the school, 
have been provided by the Trustees. 


(4) That a teacher holding a valid certificate has been employed by the 
Trustees for at least six months of the year. 


(5) That the halt-yearly and yearly reports in the prescribed forms 
have been sent in to the Inspector, at the times specified, and certified 
by him as satisfactory. 


(6) That the assessed value of the section and the financial condition of 
the ratepayers are such as to render additional aid absolutely necessary. 


25%. In townships with inunicipal organization the grant made by the 
Education Department shall not exceed the special grant made by the 
township or county, except in such cases as are reported exceptional by 
the Inspector, 


258. Nothing in these regulations shall be construed as establish ing the 
claim of any school upon the Poor School F und beyond the discretion of 
the Education Department. 


239. On the receipt of the report of the Inspector, the Minister of 
Education will make such recommendations to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
as he may deem expedient, 


INDIAN SCHOOLS AND THEIR INSPECTION. 


#60. Every teacher in an Indian school shall have a speaking acquaint- 
ance with the Indian language, and shall, as far as possible, give his 
instructions in Enelish. 


“61. The qualifications of teachers shall be regulated by the County or 
District Board of Examiners, A certificate of having passed the entrance 
examination prescribed for High Schools and Collegiate Institutes may 
~ be accepted in lieu of any other certificate. 


262. The subjects of study in these schools shall be as follows, viz. :— 
Reading, Writing, Object Lessons, Elementary Drawing, Elementary 
Arithmetic, (the four simple rules), Elementary Geography, (the maps of 
the World and Dominion of Canada), Spelling and Grammar, (formation 
and analysis of simple sentences). 
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263. The County Inspector, in conjunction with the Indian Agent, shall 
have a controlling influence in the selection of teachers, except in the case 
of such schools as are established by any religious denomination under the 
Regulations of the Department of Indian Affairs. The Inspectors shall 
report upon the competency of the teacher ot each Indian school inspected 
by him, and such other matters as may, in his opinion, affect the interests 
of the school. 


264. A fee of six dollars ($6) per visit and legitimate travelling 


expenses will be paid the Inspector by the Indian Department for two 


visits per annum. 


LIBRARIES. 


265. Incase of the establishment of a Township Library, the Township 
Council may either cause the books-to be deposited in one place, or 
recognise each School Section within its jurisdiction as a branch of the 
Township Library Corporation, and cause the Library to be divided into 
parts or sections and allow each of these parts or sections of the Library 
to be circulated in succession in each School Section. 


266. Each Township Library shall be under the management of the 
Township Corporation ; and each Branch or School Section Library shall 
be under the management of the Board of School Trustees. The Township 
Council shall appoint or remove the Librarian for the Township ; and each 
Board of Trustees shall appoint or remove the Librarian for the School 
Section. In default of such appointment, the teacher shall act as 
Librarian. 


267. Each Township Council and each Board of School Trusteesreceiving — 
Library Books must provide a proper ease for the books, with a lock and 
key ; and shall cause the case and books to be kept in some safe place and 
repaired when injured; and shall also provide sufficient wrapping paper 
to cover the books, and writing paper to enable the Librarian to keep 
minutes of the delivery and return of books, and write the needful notes 
or letters. The Township Council and School Trustees are responsible 
for the security and preservation of the books in their charge. 


268. When any books are taken in charge by the Librarian, he shall 
make out a full and complete catalogue of them; and at the foot of each 
catalogue the Librarian shall sign a receipt to the following effect : 


“T, A. B,, do hereby acknowledge that the books specified in the pre- 
ceding catalogue have been delivered to me by the Municipal Council of 
the Township of ————, (or, as the case may be,) by the Trustees of the 
School Section No. , in the Township of -—————, to be ca refully 
kept by me as their Librarian, for the use of the inhabitants within their 
jurisdiction, according to the regulations prescribed by the authority of 
the Statute for the management of Public School Libraries, to be accounted 
for by me according to said regulations, to said Council (or Trustees as 
the case may be), and to be delivered to my successors in office. Dated,” 


ete. Such catalogue, with the Librarian’s receipt, having been examined 
by such Council or Trustees, or by some person or persons appointed by 
them, and found to be correct, shall be delivered to such Council or- 
Trustees, and shall be kept among their official papers. 


269. The Librarian shall be accountable to the Trustees or Council 
appointing him for the cost of every book that is missing, or for the whole 
series of which it formed a part. The Librarian shall be also accountable 
in like manner for any injury which a book may appear to have sustained 
by being soiled, defaced, torn, or otherwise iujured ; and shall be relieved 
from such accountability only by the trustees or Council, on its being 
satisfactorily shown to them that some resident within their jurisdiction 
is chargeable for the cost of the book so missing, or for the amount of 
injury so done to any work. 


#70. The Librarian shall see that in each book belonging to the Library 
the number of the book and the name of the Library to which it belongs 
are written either on a printed label pasted inside the cover of the 
book, or on the first blank leaf of it; and he shall on no account give 
out any book which is not thus numbered and identified. He shall also 
cause all the books to be covered with strong wrapping paper, on the 
back of which is to be written the title of the book, and the number in 
large figures. As new books are added, the numbers shall be continued, 
and they shall in no case be altered; so that if the book be lost, its 
number and title must be continued on the catalogue, with a note that it 
is missing. 


2‘¢1. The Librarian shall keep a blank book, which may consist of a few 
sheets of writing paper stitched together—ruled across the width of the 
paper, so as to leave five columns of the proper size, for the following 
entries—to be written lengthwise of the paper: In the first column, the 
Title and No. of the book; in the second column, the Name and Residence - 
of the person to whom delivered; in the third column, Date of Delivery ; 
in the fourth column, the Date of its Return ; in the fifth column, Remarks 
respecting the condition of the books, as good, injured, torn or defaced. 


2@2. The Librarian shall act at all times and in all things according to 
the orders of the Corporation appointing him; and in ease of his removal 
or suspension he shall deliver to his successor, or to the order of his 
Trustees or Council, all books, catalogues and papers appertaining or 
relating to the Library; and if they are found to be satisfactory, his 
Trustees or Council, or successor in oftice, shall give him a receipt to that 
effect. But if any of the books shall have been lost, or in anywise injured, 
the Librarian shall account or pay for such loss or injury, unless released 
by his Trustees or Council. 


273. The Trustees and Council shall attend faithfully to the interests of 
their Library ; they shall at all times when they think proper, and as often 
as possible, examine the books carefully, and compare the books with 
the catalogue, and note such as are missing or injured; and see that all 
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forfeitures are promptly collected, and that injuries done to books are 
promptly repaired, and that the Library is properly managed and taken 
care of. 


2%4. The foregoing regulations shall apply to Branch School Section 
Libraries, as well as to School Section Libraries; also to Township 
Councils, to the same extent as to Trustees of School Sections, and to 
Township Libraries, to the same extent as to School Section Libraries, and 
to the residents in a Township in which there are no School Section 
Libraries, to the same extent as to the residents of a School Section ; like- 
wise to the Librarian of a Township to the same extent as to a Librarian 
of a School Section. 


2%5. When a Township Councillor or School Trustee shall be notified as 
having incurred a forfeiture for detaining, injuring, or destroying a book 
borrowed from the Library, he shall not act as a judge in his own case, 
but such case shall be decided upon by other members, or a majority of 
them, of the Township Council or School Corporation authorized to act 
in the matter. In all cases, the acts of a majority of a Corporation shall 
be considered as the acts of the Corporation. 


276. The Council or Trustees have authority, if they shall think proper 
(according to the common practice of circulating libraries), to require the 
borrower to deposit with the Librarian a sum equal to the cost of the 
book taken by him, asa security for its safe return, and the payment for 
any injury which may be done to it. 


2%. These regulations shall apply to Cities, Towns, and Incorporated 
Villages, as well as to School Sections. 


2%8. The Inspectors of schools shall inspect and inquire into the state 
and operations of the Libraries or Branch Libraries within their respective 
jurisdictions, and give the results of their observations and inquiries in 
their annual reports ; and each Township and School Section Corporation 
shall report annually, at the time of making the annual School Reports, 
the condition of their Libraries, with the number of volumes in each, and 
the success and influence of the system. 


SUPERANNUATED TKACHERS FUND. 


279. In order to be entitled to any portion of the Legislative Appro- 
priation for Superannuated Teachers every Teacher of a High, Public or 
Separate School, and every Inspector, must have contributed $4 annually 


to the Superannuation Fund during the whole time of his professional 


service. 


280. Arrears, if any, from 1854 inclusive, (if the applicant was then 
teaching,) shall be charged at the rate of $5 per annum, and must be paid 
before the applicant ceases teaching. All arrears must be paid before lat 
July, 1886. © 
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281. In the case of Inspectors, or Local Superintendents, who are now 
Inspectors, services as an Inspector shall be considered equivalent to 
services as a Teacher. 


“82. In the case of Teachers or Inspectors under sixty years of age, 
proot of disability must be furnished annually to the Department. The 
retiring allowance shall be withdrawn whenever the disability ceases, and 
the recipient shall annually present himself to the Inspector, in order that 
he may report thereon to the Minister. 


~83. Teachers or Inspectors, sixty years of age, are entitled to Super- 
annuation, provided the regulations aforementioned regarding payment 
and arrears are complied with, without proof of disability. In all cases - 
evidence of good moral character is required. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


*84. No book shall hereafter be authorized as a text-book in any Public 
School until the copyright thereof has been vested in the Education 
Department. 


285. Every text-book for Public or High Schools printed and published 
in Canada, shall be subject, at any stage of its manufacture, to the 
inspection and approval of the Department in regard to printing, binding, 
and paper. 


#86. A sample copy of every edition of every authorized book shall be 
deposited in the Education Department by the publisher, and no edition 
of any book shall be considered as approved without a certificate from 
the Minister of Education approving thereof. 


“8%. Every authorized book shall bear the imprint of the publisher, and 
shall show upon the cover or title page the authorized retail price, and no 
part of the book shall be used for advertising purposes, without the 
written consent of the Department. 


#88. The Education Department may require the publisher of any 
text-book to make such alterations from time to time as may be deemed 
expedient; but no alterations in contents, typography, binding, paper, or 
any other material respects, shall, in any case, be made without the 
approval of the Education Department. 


#89. Every publisher of an authorized text-book shall, before placing 
any edition of such authorized book upon the market, execute such agree- 
ments and give such security for the due fulfilment of these regulations as 
may be required by the Education Department. 


290. All authorized text-books may be published by any firm of pub- 
lishers in Ontario on the payment to the original publishers of such sum 
& 
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or sums of money as may be agreed upon by arbitrators to be appointed 
for that purpose by the publishers concerned and the Minister of Educa- 
tion respectively. ) 


291. The Minister of Education may, at his discretion, after making 
full enquiry into the cost of manufacture, reduce the retail price of any 
authorized text-book. He may also remove such book from the list of 
authorized text-books, if the publisher fail to comply with the regulations 
of the Education Department, or if it be considered to be in the public 
interest so to do. 


292. In case the Education Department shall at any time recommend 
any books as aids to the teacher, for private reference or study, it is to be 
distinctly understood that such books are not to be used as text-books by 
the pupils, and any teacher who permits such books, or any other book 
not authorized as a text-book for the public schools, to be used as such 
shall be liable to such penalties as are imposed by the School Act. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS TO TRUSTEES. 


Procedure at School Meetings. 


#93. The notice calling an annual or special meeting should be signed 
by the Secretary by direction of the trustees, or by a majority of the 
trustees themselves. The corporate seal need not be attached to it. 


294. Any ratepayer may call the meeting to order as soon as the hour 
appointed arrives, and nominate a chairman. | 


295. The business of all school meetings should be conducted according 
to the following rules of order :— 


(1) Addressing chairman.—Every elector shall rise previously to 
speaking, and address himself to to the chairman. 3 


(2) Order of speaking—When two or more electors rise at once, the 
chairman shall name the elector who shall speak first, when the other 
elector or electors, shall next have the right to address the meeting in the 
order named by the chairman. 


(3) Motion to be read.—Each elector may require the question or motion 
under discussion to be read for his information at any time, but not so as 
to interrupt an elector who may be speaking. 


(4) Speaking twice.—No elector shall speak more than twice on the 
same question or amendment without leave of the meeting, except in 
explanation of something which may have been misunderstood, or until 
every one choosing to speak shall have spoken. 


(5) Protest—No protest against an election, or other proceedings of 
the school meeting, shall be received by the chairman. All protests must 
be sent to the inspector within twenty days at least after the meeting. 

(6) Adjournment.—A motion to adjourn a school meeting shall always 
be in order, provided that no second motion to the same effect shall be 
made until after some intermediate proceedings shall have been had. 

(7 Motion to be in writing and seconded,—A motion cannot be put 
from the chair, or debated, unless the same be seconded. If required by 
the chairman, all motions must be reduced to writing. 
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(8) Withdrawal of a motion.—After a motion has been annonuced or 
read by the chairman, it shall be deemed to be in possession of the meet- 
ing; but may be withdrawn at any time before decision, by the consent 
of the meeting. | 

(9) Kind of motions to be received.—When a motion is under debate 
no other motion shall be received, unless to amend it, or to postpone it, 
or for adjournment. 

(10) Order of putting motion.—All questions shall be put in the order 
in which they move. Amendments shall all be put before the main 
motion; the last amendment first, and so on. 

(11) Reconsidering motion—A motion to reconsider a vote may be 
made by any elector at the same meeting; but no vote of reconsideration 
shall be taken more than once on the same question at the same meeting. 


296. At the end of every annual or special ‘meeting the Chairman 
should sign the minutes, and send forthwith to the Inspector a cupy of 
the same signed by himself and the Secretary. 


29%. Every Trustee declared elected by the Chairman of the School 
Meeting is a legal Trustee until his election is set aside by proper 


authority. 


298. The seal of the School Corporation should not be affixed to letters 
or notices, but only to contracts, agreements, deeds, or other papers, which 
are designed to bind the Trustees as a corporation for the payment of 
money, or the performance of any specified act, duty or thing. 


Care of School Property. 


299. Trustees should appoint one of their own number or some respon- 
sible person to look after petty repairs, such as fixing fences, outhouses, 
walks, windows, seats, blackboards, and stoves. 


300. No public school house or school plot (unless otherwise provided 
for in the deed), or any building, furniture, or other thing pertaining 
thereto, shall be used or occupied for any other than Public School purposes, 
without the express permission of the Trustees acting as a corporation. 


301. Provision should be made by every school corporation for scrub- 
bing and sweeping the school house regularly, for whitewashing walls and 
ceilings at least annually during the summer holidays, and for making 
fires one hour before the time for opening school, from the first of Novem- 
ber until the first of April in each year. 


: Arbor Day. | 

302. The first Friday in May should be set apart by the Trustees of 
every rural school and incorporated village for the purpose of planting shade 
trees, making Hower beds and otherwise improving and beautifying the 
school grounds 

Fire Drill. 

203. In every school house consisting of more than one story the pupils. 
should be regularly trained in the fire drill, in order to prevent accidents 
from the alarm of fire. | 
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8.—CIRCULARS FROM THE MINISTER. 


CIRCULAR TO THE Rerait Book TRADRE. 


GENTLEMEN,— With the view of assisting the retail book-trade to exchange surplus 
stocks of the old Readers, which may be wanted elsewhere for schools that will continue 
to use them during the present year, the Minister has requested the publishers to facilitate 
such exchanges so far as may be in their power, and desires me to inform you that—. 


The Canada Publishing Company reply as follows :— 

“ We beg to assure you that we are doing all we can to assist those retail dealers who 
are overstocked with old Readers in disposing of them. We keep a list of those who 
report to us that they have old Readers for sale, and direct any orders that come in to us 
to them.” 


Messrs. Copp, Clark & Co. reply as follows :— i 

““ Respecting the exchange of the former series of Readers for the Ontario Readers we 
beg to say that we have been doing that, and have in several instances exchanged the old 
series and Gage’s Canadian Readers for other books. So far as regards the Royal Readers 
we have, unfortunately, a very large lot of those, and have been compelled to decline to 
exchange those, but we have only had one request. We are very desirous of making the 
change as little burdensome to the retail booksellers as possible, and will in every way 
that we consistently can ease them in the way indicated.” 

Messrs. J. W. Gage & Co. have also intimated their readiness to assist in the 
exchange of books. 

It is hoped this information may be of some service if you have stocks of the old 
Readers on hand. 

Your obedient servant, 


ALEX. MARLING, 
Secretary. 
Epucation DEPARTMENT, 
Toronto, February, 1885. 


CIRCULAR RESPECTING AMENDMENTS TO THE PuBLIc SCHOOLS Act. 


: Srr,—I have the honor of calling your attention to the following amendments to 
_ the school law by the Public Schools Act of the recent Session of the Ontario Legislative 
_ Assembly :— 
‘ 1. By sub-section 
~ person assessed for income may be elected public school trustee. 
2. By section 9 it is provided that no territory distant more than three miles in a 
direct line from the school house ean be included in forming any new school section. 
3. By section 23 a newly-elected trustee may make the declaration of office before 
a justice of the peace. 
4. When trustees exempt indigent persons from school rates, they must notify the 
clerk of the municipality to that effect before the first day of August. 
5. The trustees of townships (in which there are township boards), cities, towns and 
_ incorporated villages, must submit their accounts for audit to the municipal auditors. 


7 of section 2 it is made quite clear that a farmer’s son or any 


' 6. The qualification of the trustee of a township board is the same as that of a rural 
i school trustee. reel ane E : mhgst Pebkiw, Pesta 


7. Arbitrators appointed by a county council to consider an appeal from a township 
eouncil may, under certain circumstances, reconsider their decision. 

8. Union school sections can only be formed, altered or dissolved by arbitrators 
appointed by the municipalities interested and the county inspector. 
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9, An appeal is allowed from the decision of the arbitrators to the county council 
when the union school sections lie wholly within the county, or to the Minister of 
Education when they lie between two or more counties. 

10. The assessment of union school sections is to be equalized once in three years by 
the assessors of the municipalities concerned, and such person as may be named by the 
Inspector of public schools. 2 . 

11. The portion of a township united to a village or town can only be withdrawn in 
the 'same way as union school sections are altered. 

12. Trustees in townships, cities, towns and incorporated villages may be elected by 
ballot or the same time as municipal councillors are elected, if required by resolution of 
the Board, passed before the Ist of October in any year, and such resolution, when once 
adopted, need not be repeated. 

13. The chairman of a board of school trustees (sec. 115) has only a casting vote in 
case of an equality of votes on any question. He has no second vote. 

14. Trustees of cities, towns and incorporated villages may require the assessor to 
furnish them with the names of all children between the ages of 7 and 13. 

15. Township coungils may levy the sum of $100 for every school section by uniform 
rate over the whole township, and the balance required by the trustees over the section 
requiring the same. ; 

16. Parts of undivided lots are to be assessed in the section in which they are 
situated irrespective of the residence of the occupant. 

17. Pupils attending rural schools shall be reported for the purpose of dividing the 
school grant as belonging to the school they attend. This does not apply to non-residents 
attending city, town or village schools. 

18, First class county board certificates are made Provincial. 

19. Teachers who violate an agreement at common law are liable to the suspension 
of their certificates. 

90. It is obligatory in county councils to pay the sum of $150 to each County Model 
School, and $25 to each Teachers’ Institute, and also the reasonable travelling expenses 
of the Inspector. 

21. Any teacher who does not wish to continue his contributions to the Superan- 
nuated Teachers’ Fund may withdraw one-half his contributions even if he does not 
retire from the profession. Contributions hereafter will be optional, but no teacher whose 
name has not been already entered on the books of the Department will be allowed to 
contribute, and all subscribers are required to pay arrears of subscription by Ist July, 
1886, in order that their names may be retained on the list. 

29 In rural districts the schools will close for the summer holidays on the first 
Friday in July, and re-open on the third Monday in August. The other holidays remain 
as before. In cities, towns and incorporated villages, public and high schools also close 
on the first Friday of July and re-open on the last Monday in August. Trustees cannot 
reduce the holidays as heretofore. 

‘ 93. Where a separate school is established in the same municipality as a high school, 
the separate school trustees may appoint a member of the high school board. 

94, Every memter of the board of examiners for the entrance examination to high 
schools is entitled to be paid for his services as the board may by resolution determine. 
The remuneration is fixed at $4 per day, or 75 cents for each candidate, in lieu of a per 
diem allowance, as may be decided by the county council. 

It is intended to issue immediately a compendium of the Public and High Schools 
Acts, and the regulations governing Normal, Model, Public and High Schools. 

This brief summary is merely intended to point out the more important amendments 


Yours truly, 


GEO. W. ROSS, 
Minister of Education. 
EpucaTtTioN DEPARTMENT, 
Toronto, March, 1885. 
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CrreuLaR To PuB Lic ScHooL INSPECTORS. 


Srr,—From reports made to me from time to time, as well as from personal observa- 
tion, it appears'that in the majority of cases very little attention is paid to the improve- 
ment of school grounds and premises. Notably there appears to be an almost utter absence 
of shade and ornamental trees, very few walks and flower beds, and only here and there a 
well-kept lawn or shrubbery. I need not point out that the effect of such a state of things 
is necessarily injurious, not only from a sanitary point of view, but educationally. From a 
sanitary point of view it is well known that shrubbery absorbs the poisonous gases and 
effluvia too often prevalent around school houses. Educationally, it. needs no argument 
to show that the more attractive you make the school hcuse and its surroundings, the more 
interest will you arouse in both parents and pupils. 

Order, neatness, cleanliness and system, should form part of every child’s education, 
both inside and outside of the school room. The education of the school yard is in many 
respects quite as important as the education of the school room. Refinement can be 
cultivated in the arrangement of the school grounds iust as well as through books and 
problems. 

In order thus to furnish an occasion for making a special effort for improving the 
school premises, and planting suitable shade and ornamental trees and shrubbery, I hereby 
proclaim Friday, the 8th day of May, a holiday in every rural and village school, to be 
known as Arbor Day, subject to the approval of the Trustees. The programme for the 
day should be somewhat as follows :-— 

1. Arrangements should be made during the forenoon for levelling the school grounds 
properly, laying out walks to the rear and front, and making such walks passable by 
means of gravel or plank. 

2. Where the soil is suitable, a few flower beds might be laid out, or a part of the 
ground sodded, or seeded down with lawn grass seed. 

3. In the afternoon the trees selected for ornament or shade should be carefully 
planted in the presence of the pupils. Soft and hard maples, elms, basswoods, walnuts, 


‘butternuts, birches, chestnuts, or other deciduous trees, are preferable for purposes of 


shade. Spaces might be left for the evergreens, which should not be planted before the 
first week in June. 

4. On the following Friday afternoon the teacher might spend an hour with his pupils 
discussing Canadian forestry and the different species of trees and shrubs to be found in 
Ontario, their uses, commercial value, characteristics, etc. Many excellent literary 
allusions might also be made in connection with this lesson. After the grounds are laid 
out, and the trees planted, the teacher should see that some care is exercised in preserving 
them from injury. If the pupils are made partners in the improvements, and their 
co-operation secured in every part of the work of the day, there need be little fear they 
will wantonly destroy that which their own labour created. 

Will you kindly communicate with trustees and teachers, and urge upon them the 
propriety of carrying out as far as possible the views of the Department. I shall be glad 
also to have a report from you as to the number of trees planted, and the general result 
of local efforts on this our first Arbor Day. 

pant aia e LOure traly: 

GEORGE W. ROSS, 
Epucation DEPARTMENT, Minister of Education. 

Toronto, April, 1885. 


CircuLAR To Municipal TREASURERS. 


Sir,—In order to simplify the mode of paying the Municipal and Legislative grants, 
Inspectors are instructed to make out a tabulated statement of the amount apportioned 
to each school section in the Municipality, and to send the same, duly certified, to the Town- 
ship Treasurer, as soon after the receipts of the semi-annual returns as convenient. All sums 
80 apportioned are payable to the order of the public school Trustees, but such order must 
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be attested by the corporate seal of the section. On the presentation of such an order by 
any person, the Township Treasurer is required to pay the amount set opposite the No. 
of any school section in the tabulated list supplied by the Inspector—the order of the 
Trustees being his voucher for the payment of the money, and the tabulated list supplied 
by the Inspector being his authority for such payment. Vouchers should be endorsed 
and numbered according to the sections which they severally represent. 


Yours truly, 


GHO. W. ROSS, 
Minister of Education. 
Epucation DEPARTMENT, 
Toronto, April, 1885. 


CIRCULAR TO SECRETARIES OF CERTAIN Pusuic Scnoout Boarps. 


S1r,—Last year I called the attention of school boards to the condition of our Model 
Schools, and pointed out the importance of :— } 

1. Employing an assistant for the Principal during the whole of the Model School 
term. 

2. Procuring a separate room for Model School purposes. 

The importance of these two provisions must be apparent to any person who has paid 
the least attention to school organization. As all the Model Schools of the Province, with 
only a few exceptions, have compiied with the regulations, and have found them conducive 
to their own prosperity, I am anxious that those in which there still linger some defects, 
should make such changes as would perfect this necessary part of our school system. 

I trust your Board will make an effort to carry. out the wishes of the Department, 
and that it is only necessary to point out defects in order to have them remedied. You 
will find herewith, a brief report from the Inspector of Model Schools. 


Yours truly, 


GEO. W. ROSS, 
Minister of Education. 
Epucation DEPARTMENT, 
Toronto, July, 1885. 


CircuLAR TO Pusuic ScHooL INSPECTORS. 


Srr,—-l forwarded to you, a few weeks ago, a parcel containing a copy of the 
authorized Scripture Readings, for each school and Department in your Inspectoral Divi- 
sion. While conducting your usual visit next term, I trust you will be able, without 
much inconvenience, to distribute them among your teachers. Before doing so, however, 
I desire to call your attention to the regulations respecting religious instruction recently 
issued. 

By paragraph three, “ Any teacher having conscientious scruples against opening and 
closing his school, as provided by the regulations, is required to notify the Trustees in 
writing to that effect.” In carrying out the intention of this regulation, every precaution 
should be taken that the liberty which may be rightfully exercised, as therein provided, 
should not be used as a means of ostracising the teacher of any denomination or creed, 
nor should his conscientious scruples be a reason for official censure, much less for his 
dismissal, by any Board of Trustees. 

The right conceded to the pupil of absenting himself from the religious exercises of 
the school, as provided in paragraph four of the regulations, requires the most careful 
attention of every teacher. In order that the parents and guardians of Roman Catholic 
pupils may be saved unnecessary trouble in giving notice to teachers under this regulation, 


it is to be assumed that the parent or guardian of a Roman Catholic pupil has notified his 
wish to the teacher, as by this rule required, unless such parent expressly notifies such 
teacher, in writing, that he desires the pupil of which he is suck parent or guardian to 
attend and be present at the religious exercises prescribed. Before entering upon the 
closing exercises of the school, the teacher should therefore allow a short interval to elapse, 
during which such pupils might retire, and in this way remove all doubts as to the faith- 
ful observance of the regulations. . 


While the Education Department is most anxious to promote the moral welfare of 
the pupils attending the Public and High Schools of the Province, it is equally anxious 
that the rights guaranteed to all by the Public Schools’ Act should not be interfered 
with. “You will, I trust, in the discharge of your public duties, endeavour to impress 
these views upon every teacher and trustee within your jurisdiction. 


Yours truly, 


GEO. W. ROSS, 
Minister of Education. 
Epvucarion DEPARTMENT, 
Toronto, July, 1885.  @ 


4.—CONFIRMATION OF BY-LAWS. 


The following is a list of the By-laws confirmed during 1885. 


Municipality passing |Date of Applica-| School Corporation | Other Municipalities Jae 
By-law. tion to confirm. affected. concerned. How disposed of, 
| 
emer Pam cen RE RMA asset os 
Township of Albion...|Dec. 12th, 1884.|2 Albion ........... 3 Albion and Bolton ..|By-law No. 260, Con- 


firmed 3rd Feb. ’85. 


Township of East 
Weathers cac chase on ¢ May 19th, 1885 .|Section No. 1....... INOW Se cad wecarast: By-law No. 72, Conm- 
firmed 27th June 


85. 
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APPENDIX B.—PROVINCIAL NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 
1.—Tue Toronto Norma ScHoot. 


1. Staff of the Toronto Normal School, 1885. 


paves srt Gli al 500s 80 ple WR eae Hen mUNM aren, Seen, Principal. 
GRU CALLY IE. NL, LS ee ee vine ont eo ene erates Mathematical Master. 
PERS NEG Ba Ca.) oaueate clans ys oou are Rd bien att aN oot coed Drawing Master, and in Model School. 
BASEL ee POCO SRO atom: .voleinh te Stel yeti eh tama e: gk Music ec e 
Richardy dehy. Sater eA. ke Rel de elon hehehe Elocution ey ae 
OLE a ene og lv VS tar ict pmb ta Tuan cots Drill and Calisthenics ‘ 5 

« 


2. Students in the Toronto Normal School, 1885. 


ADMITTED.. 
| Male. Female. 
| 
Monk Pine loti s bee ate teu eg tae ree neu ede ISU del as LOE nek ae aut ea | 31 93 
| 
PATIL SVCHMTON Mere aie tcl iake Pome Oty x wate Ay a is aio ork hgtat ide auameaatees Pte Pellnd tae | 40 80 
POCA cut toSile) J OER EE can nae ese tans cee eet ee cane mete om | 71 173 


$.—Taue Orrawa NorMAL SCHOOL. 


1. Staff of the Ottawa Normal School, 1885. 


JohnA. MacCabe, M.A... .......5 .Prinetpal. 


Geo. Baptio, MuA., M.B. 2... 21.0 Science Master. 

PV iikat ty Pe Sn es sin is a . Mathematical Master, 

R. H. Whale....................Drawing Master, and in Model School. 

DO At SUE RATINTD. A i cory suas cess Sc Bea Music © Pde a 2 : 

eae IDG Sikes SCL Re ey beeen ... Drill and Calisthenics Master, and in Model School 
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2. Students in the Ottawa Normal School, 1885. 


ee 


ADMITTED. 
Male. | Female. 
MSE NCATGTI Ee ee ie ee oe La Cee seers eaters ween em gedse sess | 40 | 54. 
MUcienCNed FOGATOU NE © ;, 5, 5 obo sels Siadiouri slp] messi 2 ebayer iss Soe winpeisle a ave einen, au¥ yin EEE shes arate 34 | 33 
MP Stale Pe, a ee Nice 2 artkntas ie es hcinteumie, Shale lateness (Ria E wie 8 Me A dl 74 | 8T 
3.—Tue Toronto MopEL ScHoot. 
1. Staff of the Toronto Model School, 1885. 
Orraries: OlAY KOI Dost ns oes). ee se oie so Head Master, Boys’ Model Schools 
rAneus Mcintosh. 4.0... ey. FeO See en ete costar» First Assistant, ok 3 
PT CS PNP CENICO ghee ree wee sty cnecele ns tg ts Second ‘“ > ‘ 
Mies Hattie McLellan (052000 8 eee eee ee Third 4 S ss 
BUM areareu is SCOLG Lv. het oe sien gees Hole as Head Mistress, Girls’ Model School. 
« K. F. Hagarty at ANNE ee PIR oe ae ha Bivst JA Ssisbaliy, “ 
AL Sy gals 5) 004 6 grea lane ane hem eae a ee en Second ‘“ oF 
SA NieNele yi ue we aye dee ee 2 re Third “ és « 
eT AEOAN eos): se prey eco ee et tl eg Kindergarten Teacher. 
‘ 2. Number of Pupils in 1885. 
BOVE SOs nis as waiiates Carls eh OO. DN) jee eteka ceaken ae Total, 306. 


4.—Tue Orrawa MopeEL SCHOOL. 


1. Staff of the Ottawa Model School, 1885. 
Bdwin Ty. Parlow. . «ccs... ones icine cep tas 2su.pkbead. Master, Boys',,Model Sehook 
<3 


Be OWT, ei Aca koe oe ceke se os catccoe et adl EERO A SRIBbAN t, a 
eer Comm oy ee ea ae ce We tast be? hod weCCOnd as sc ‘6 
Pipes Hae ON. bie kc, ide eet aa Ue be 6 “ 

fy "Adele Cheick 60). a. .\.: a cin kam omeme bead. Moatress,. Curls. Model: Senoas 

S Mary G. Joyce .. 0... cee eee essere ss Hirst Assistant, ae ‘6 

« Margaret A. Mills...... Dadi eases hie Pe COAG me «sc 66 

BWA Miia LPONW OLIN Serie) he aici nt rants Bak oe Sie, Third ph 66 a ae 

2. Number of Pupils in 1885. 
Uy ed WN a ce, eee POUTAC RS Re (SS APRs oraoeeme ura Total, 352. 
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0..—Report or James A. McLeiian, Esa, LL.D., Inspucror. 


Since my official examination into the working of some of the best Normal Schools 
in the United States, in the year 1882, I have had them frequently in mind during my 
visits to our own Normal Schools, and have on each occasion compared or contrasted our 
own system and its results with those of the most successful schools in New York, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. The more closely our own system is examined the more 
reason is there, in my opinion, to be justly proud of it, and the greater cause have we to 
congratulate ourselves on having at least approached, if we have not yet quite reached, an . 
ideal Normal School. . 

There is not the least doubt that the system of professional training adopted by the 
Education Department is the soundest, most practical, and most economical that has 
been hitherto devised by any State; and the excellent results which have been attained © 
during the short time it has been in operation justify the expectation of pre-eminent success 
in the not distant future. ! 

Under what may be called the old regime, the attention of our Normal School 
masters was so much directed to the mere literary education of the students, (as is still the 
case in nearly all the United States schools) and the purely professional training of the 
students was, as a necessary consequence, so far neglected, that .the results could not be 
entirely satisfactory. The students may, indeed, have had the benefit of excellent literary 
instruction—more than that, this instruction may have been imparted to them in manner 
illustrative of the soundest principles of the philosophy of education ; but in too many 
instances the student was so very backward at the commencement of his course that all 
his time was required for the mere preparation of his class-work, and he was necessarily 
too anxious about the matter of his daily lesson to pay much attention to the manner 
in which it was taught. Hence it not unfrequently followed that the average Normal 
School student went out of the institution very little better, so far as professional training 
was concerned,\than he was when he entered it. 

But now “ we have changed all that,” and by insisting on adequate preparation in 
literary subjects before the student is admitted to the Normal School, we have relieved 
the masters of responsibility for the general education of their student-teachers, and so 
have enabled them to devote nearly all their time and energy and zeal to the work 
of proiessional training in pedagogy—-the art and science of teaching. The students, too, 
being already “brought past the wearisome bitterness of their learning,” are able to devote 
themselves with energy and pleasure to the work of methodizing their knowledge, and 
learning the noblest of all merely human lessons—the best, easiest and most pleasant 
method of imparting instruction to others, and so contributing to form that intellectual 
and moral manhood which is the very essence of national life. 

They are now able to devote the necessary time to acquiring a knowledge of the 
psychological principles that underlie intellectual and moral education,—of the hygienic 
principles that form the foundation, and no inconsiderable portion of the superstructure 
of physical education,—and of the deeper and too much neglected elements which form the 
basis of esthetic culture, and constitute so large a part of the worth and strength of 
man. ‘The acquisition of clear ideas and sound principles on these all-important subjects 
are of such vital importance in the qualifications of the teacher, that no one at all worthy 
of the name now dreams of neglecting them, and no one unworthy of the name should be 
permitted to practise his hireling hand in even the humblest school-room in the land. 
The Normal School student of to-day has good reason to be thankful for the opportunities 
he enjoys of obtaining the most useful information so pleasantly in the lecture-room, 
instead of being forced, as were his less fortunate predecessors, either to enter their pro- 
fession in a state of eyeless ignorance of its first principles, or to acquire them by plodding 
through the dreary volumes of “ professional literature,” many of which have been com- 
piled by mere book-makers, or written by education theorists, ignorant, perhaps, of the 
very subjects that they profess to show “how to teach.” It is, therefore, no small 
advantage to our Normal students that they have able practical educators to.expound the 
true principles of education, and to illustrate their application in the practical work of 
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the school-room; to methodize the “methods,” and to systemize, the ‘systems ” with 
which educational literature teems in bewildering confusion. ‘ 

It is worth while to call attention to the important fact, which is too often ignored 
by disclaimers against the expense of our High School system, that were it not for these 
QGouLEGEs oF THE Prorrs, it would be impossible for us to accomplish all that we are now 
doing in preparing teachers for the public schools of this country. Were it not for the 
high degree of efficiency which now distinguishes our Collegiate Institutes and High 
Schools, the Normal Schools would be quite unable to discharge their true functions as 
institutions for the professional training of teachers. So that, once more we are face to 


face with the indisputable fact that the thoroughness of our public school education 


depends essentially on the thoroughness of our High School education. I] am not aware 
that there is a single State in the Union that has solved the problem of “the separation 
of the academic from the professional training of teachers.” It has been solved for the 
first time in Ontario; and I am of opinion that if some of our American friends, who 
have advanced theoretic reasons against the separation of the academic instruction of the 


student-teacher from his professional training, could witness the degree of success which 


we have already attained, they would, perhaps, acknowledge that the facts are too strong 
for them, and that in the professional training of teachers, as well asin her system of 
schoo! inspection, Ontario stands without a rival among the States of the Union. 

Another advantage of our present system is that it enables both the masters and 
students to pay more attention to criticism in practical work than could be devoted to it 
under the old plan. There is more time for the cultivation of the powers of attention and 
observation, and a consequent quickening of the faculties called into play in the develop- 
ment of the powers of perception and reflection. And here it may be well to note that 
there is a possibility, nay, a danger, of giving misdirection to the critical faculty, a danger 
against which the student alone can guard himself by examining himself as well as 
others, and by a candid criticism of his own mental processes as well as of the mental 
manifestations of others. He must guard himself against the error of supposing that 
fault-finding is criticism. He must, it is true, be ever ready to note and correct what- 
ever is improper in the language, statement, method or manner of his teacher or pupil ; 
but, if he aims at the cultivation of the true critical spirit, he must be even more ready 
to note and applaud whatever is excellent, than to condemn what falls short of his ideal. 
He must bear in mind that to be forever on the alert, pencil in hand, to jot down every 
little laysus lingue that may fall from the lips of lecturer or fellow-student, is to be very 
far indeed from exercising the true function of a critic, and will be utterly inadequate to 
secure him either the reputation of an exemplary student new, or that of an efficient 
teacher in the future. 

The literary preparation of the students in the High Schools and Collegiate Insti- 
tutes is on the whole satisfactory, and no doubt will be still more so in the future, as, 
under the new regulations for professional training, the teachers in these schools will be 
still better qualified for what is required of them in educating the teachers for the 6,000 
schools of the province. At present very little time can be given in the Normal Schools 
to mere academic work ; still, something is done to improve the scholarship and literary 
culture of the students, and 1 think with excellent effect. It is a matter of common 
observation among the students, no less than the masters, that the best prepared 
atudents—tnose having the least need for literary instraction—are the most ready to 
acknowledge the necessity for the review of their academic work, which is still required 
as an essential part of the professional course. It is only just to say that we now hear 
very few complaints of the “unfairness” of being re-examined in such work after having 
passed the previous non-professional examination. I am satisfied that if there are now 
to be heard any such complaints they come from those who have the least right to com- 


plain. If a student, after obtaining his non-professional certificate, spends from one to 


three years in teaching—so bereft of the spirit of the true teacher that he spends scarcely 
a single studious hour in improving his knowledge of mathematics, science and literature, 
—in fact, disposes of his books and makes haste to forget the elements of scholarship which 
he had acquired—how can he justly complain when it is forcibly revealed to him that pro- 
fessional knowledge cannot be based on ignorance,—that ignorance of a subject means 
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ignorance of the method of teaching it? I have a strong conviction that the course of 
teaching, recently recommended by the department, will do much to foster studious 
habits amongst our young teachers, and that, as a consequence, their subsequent course at 
the Normal Schools will prove, not only a pleasant experience, but pre-eminently an educa- 
tional power for the discharge of the high duties of the teacher. As to the general 
conduct of the students in attendance, the system of discipline adopted in both our 
Normal Schools, and the constant daily and hourly attendance by the principais, who 
never are and never ought to be absent from their charges, are productive of the most 
salutary effects. Both principals have been able to make highly gratifying reports of 
the gentlemanly and lady-like behavior and deportment of those placed under their 
control. 
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APPENDIX C.—COUNTY MODEL SCHOOLS. 


1.—Report or J. J. Tiniey, Esq., [xsPector. 


All the County Model Schools were open during the term, and one was opened for 
the first time in the Village of Bracebridge for the District of Muskoka. This school is 
well equipped, and should be of very great service. Fifteen students were in attendance. 
~ Model Schools. should be established in Algoma and Parry Sound Districts, and in the 
County of Haliburton, if schools possessing the necessary requirements can be provided. 
_ There is no school in Haliburton sufficientiy large for this purpose, but arrangements 
_ might possibly be made for utilizing the Fenelon Falls Public School. The attendance 
- for 1885 was 1305, which was considerably larger than that in any previous year. Very 
- good work was done in the schools, especially in those in which provision was made for 
allowing the principal to give all his time to the Model School. After carefully observing 
the work done in our Model Schools, and after comparing one school with another, I 
~ eannot. but come to the conclusion that the best results can be achieved only when the 
_ principal is relieved of all public school teaching during the Model School session. In 
26 schools the principals were relieved during the whole of each day; in 18 schools 
they were relieved during half of the day, which is all the regulations require, and in 
8 schools no relief whatever was afforded them. In the last mentioned schools the 
principals were required to teach their own divisions from 9 a.m. until 4 p.m. The 
students in these schools received instruction from the principal before and after the 
regular school hours, and were left during the day almost entirely in the hands of the 
assistants. As I said in my last report, to expect satisfactory results under such cir- 
cumstances is most unreasonable ; it is unfair to the principal, and unjust to the students, 
Schools which still neglect to comply with the regulations should no longer be recognized 
as Model Schools. 


Separate rooms for the training of students were provided in 49 schools; 3 are yet 
required. 


Too much credit cannot be given to the teachers in the Model Schools for the 
faithful manner in which they discharge their duties. These duties are often surrounded 
by considerable difficulties, and in many cases add more to the teacher’s labor than to his 
salary. In small schools some difficulty is experienced in providing for the thirty lessons 
to be taught by each student, especially when the number of students is large. The 
assistants in these schools complain of their work being too much disturbed. I would 
advise that in such cases the number of lessons be reduced to twenty-five or even to 
twenty if necessary. © Little was done during the year in furnishing works of reference 
for the students. The syllabus furnished to the schools, lightened the labor of the 
principals, and was of considerable service to the students. The number of copies 
required for the students should, in future, be sent to each school at the beginning of the 
session. ‘ Browning’s Educational Theories” was not well received. ‘The general 
opinion is that there is not sufficient time at the disposal of the principal during the short 
Model School term to do anything like justice to this work, which, though excellent in 
itself, is felt not to be in the line of the introductory work which should be done in County 
Model Schools. The principals spoke very highly of the attention and diligence of the 
students during the session, and, judging from what I saw at the annual inspection, the 
~ commendation was merited. The students in attendance were certainly a superior class, 
~ and should hereafter give a good account of themselves in the school-room. . 


Our present Model School system, when established in 1877, was undoubtedly a ten- 
tative measure with considerable uncertainty surrounding its introduction. After a fair 
trial, extending over nine years, I think it can no longer be regarded as an experiment, 
 butit may justly claim to be considered a satisfactory and economical means of providing 
a fair amount of professional training for all who wish to enter the teaching profession. 
_ There may possibly be those who do not look with favor upon the Model School system 
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but it is very doubtful if any intelligent person would be willing to return to the system 
which existed prior to 1877, under which any one, by passing a literary examination, 
and without receiving any professional training, or furnishing any evidence whatever 
of his aptitude to impart instruction, or to govern a school, could at once enter upon 
the important work of teaching the youth of our country. Assuming that the value of 
preparatory professional training for all teachers is recognized by every one, we may 
properly conclude that the work must go on, and that it must be done either in Model 
Schools or in provincial Normal Schools. The accommodation afforded by each of the two 
Normal Schools now established, provides for about 240 students per year, and as this 
accommodation is fully taxed for the training of second-class teachers, it necessarily 
follows that four or five Normal Schools, equal in capacity to those now established, would 
have to be built to furnish the requisite accommodation for the 1,100 or 1,200 students 
that enter our Model Schools year by year. If these were provided, the annual cost of 
maintenance, added to the interest on capital account, could not be less than $60,000 a 
year—a very large amount, and one which the Province is, probably, not prepared to 
assume. The Government pays $7,500 yearly to County Model Schools, and an equal © 
amount is contributed by the counties. The total cost is, therefore, about $15,000, or not 
more than one-fourth of the amount that would be required if Normal Schools were pro- 
vided to do the work which is now done in Model Schools. If, then, all teachers are to 
be trained, the retention of the system of County Model Schools is certainly justifiable 
on the basis of economy. This conceded, the question of their efficiency should be fully 
considered, their defects should be candidly discussed and remedied, if possible, and all 
necessary provision made to render them still more efficient. _ 


DEFECTS. 


One of the most serious defects is the too frequent change of teachers. During the 
past nine years the average number of Model Schools in operation per year was about 44, 
and there were no fewer than 78 changes among principals. During that time the 
schools were under the charge of 112 different persons. 4 schools had 6 different 
principals; 6 had 5; 2 had 4; 22 had 3 or 2, and 18 schools retained the same 
principal during the nine years. As there are from 5 to 10 assistants in nearly every 
Model School we may safely assume thatthe numberof changes among the assistants 
was five times greater than it was among the principals. This would give us 112 
principals and 560 assistants for 44 schools in nine years. 1t is unnecessary to speak at 
length of this defect, as the injury occasioned thereby must be apparent to every one. 
If Normal School masters were changed with the same frequency, public attention 
would very soon be called to the subject. One cause of change-is the large number 
of Model Schools scattered over the province. Another is the close connection between 

the Model School and the Public School, and the dependence of the former upon the 
latter. The principal of the Model School being responsible for a division in the Public 
School, various complications arise in connection with the latter; the principal retires, 
and the Model School work passes into the hands of an inexperienced man. Another 
cause, and perhaps the most fruitful one, is that the remuneration for doing what is, in 
many cases, really double work, is not sufficient to retain the services of many good men. 
Each Model School receives $300 a year from government and municipal grants, and 
about $100 as fees from students. About one-half of these receipts is usually applied to 
supplementing the principal’s salary ; in some cases not more than a third is used in this 
way, and in other cases the whole amount is appropriated by the trustees, and used for 
current expenses. If trustees place their school at the disposal of the students, and furnish 
a separate room, properly seated and heated, they are entitled to some suitable remuneration 
for doing so. Another defect is the too great dependence of the Model Schools in many 
places upon the regular staff of teachers in the Public School. When the principal is 
enabled to give all his time to the Model School work, little difficulty arises, but when he 
is relieved for only a portion of the time, the training of the students must be either 
neglected or assigned to the assistants. I know, from frequent visits to Model Schools, 
that many assistants do not regard this work with favor; they are disposed to look upon 
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it asa disturbing element, and as an additional duty which brings them neither remunera- 
tion nor credit. Under such circumstances it may be fairly questioned if the students 
receive that attention and assistance which they need and to which they are justly 
entitled. Another serious defect is the comparatively short time during which the work 
is carried on. The time and attention of the principal having been given exclusively to 


_ Public School work during two-thirds of the school year, it necessarily follows that there 
- will be a considerable waste of both time and energy before the Model School can be 
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properly organized. As the session is but short every loss is serious. Continuous work 
along one line is necessary to produce the best results. 


SUGGESTIONS, 


If the number of Model Schools were reduced, and the efficiency of those retained, 
increased, I believe much better results would be achieved than can be produced under 
the present arrangement. 


To this end I would recommend :— 


I. That the Province be divided into about 20 Model School districts, each containing 
an important Public School which can readily furnish all the requirements for a well 
equipped Model School. 


‘II. That there be two sessions in the year, the first beginning about the Ist of 
September and ending in December ; the second beginning about the Ist of February and 
ending in May. 


Iff. That the Model School master be principal of the Public School in which the 
Model School is established, and that his whole time be given to the training of the 
students and to the general supervision of the Public School. 


IV. That the income of a Model School from grants and fees be not less than $1,000 
a year, and that this sum, at least, be the salary of the principal. 


V. That the Public School Inspectors ina Model School district and the principal of 
the Model School constitute the Board of Examiners for that district. 


VI. That the expenses of the examinations be divided equally among the counties 
forming a Model School district. 


Oxpsectioxs Mer. 


It‘s but natural to suppose that difficulties stand in the way. I do not, however, 
consider them either insuperable or very serious, nor do I consider them of sufficient im- 
portance to weigh in the scale against the advantages of the scheme outlined above; they 
are certainly not greater than those which presented themselves at the introduction of 
the present system, and which have been largely overcome. The following objections 


would probably be offered :— 


I. County Councils would be unwilling to grant money for the support of a school 
not within their own municipality ; but County Councils have been contributing for 
years to the support of Model Schools, situated in separate municipalities, without raising 
any objection thereto. The County of Frontenac contributes to the support of the Model 
School in the City of Kingston, Wentworth, to the school in Hamilton, Middlesex, to the 
school in London, and in many other instances the Model School for a county is situated 
in a town separated from the county for municipal purposes. The proposed union of 
counties is, of course, somewhat different from these cases, but if the advantages to be 
gained were properly understood I do not believe any serious objection would be raised. 
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i; Trustees would object to the closing of the Model School established in connection 


with their Public School. Model Schools were not established for the benefit of any 
particular Public School, but for the training of students and for advancing the general 
interests of education. The facilities which large graded schools afforded were utilized, 
and equivalents by way of fees and grants were given to the trustees of these schools. 
The amount received in every case has been sufficient to pay for the services of an 
assistant, and also to pay a considerable portion of the principal’s salary. ‘the Model 
Schools cannot, therefore, be charged with any pecuniary indebtedness. 


As Model Schoolswere generally established in thriving towns, the separate room 
provided for the use of the students will doubtless soon be required to meet the increasing 
demand for additional Public School accommodation, and as the Model Schools under the 
proposed arrangements would undoubtedly be selected from- among those now established, 
this difficulty would scarcely be felt. 


III. Objection might be raised to the re-organizing of the County Boards, but it can- 
not be denied that the Inspectors of Public Schools and the Principals of Model Schools 
are, from the nature of the work in which they are constantly engaged, the best qualified 
to judge of the fitness of students to take charge of Public Schools. 


IV. The inconvenience to those students who could not attend during the fall term 
would probably be the most serious difficulty. If 20 Model Schools were established, 
there would be about 60 students for each school, or 30 per session ; 600 students would 
therefore have to wait for the second term. Of these, about 100 would be below the age 
at which certificates can be obtained, and could not, therefore, engage schools until some 
time during the following year at least. Again, if only those who had obtained third- 
class non-professional certificates were detained for the second term, many of them would 
avail themselves of the further opportunity afforded for attending some High School, and 
would thereby be farther advanced toward the standard for second-class certificates. The 
plan proposed would cause a considerable reduction in the supply of teachers for tbe first 
half of the year following its introduction, but special arrangements could be made for 
carrying the supply forward until midsummer, where necessary. Many young teachers 
would then begin their work after the summer vacation, which is certainly a more suitable 
time than the first of the year. 


ADVANTAGES. 


j. If the government and municipal grants and fees now paid to the 52 Model Schools 
in operation, were divided equally among 20, there would be a yearly income of at least 
$1,000 for each. This sum would be sufficient to secure and retain the services of 
first-rate men, and the loss now sustained by the frequent change of teachers would 
be very much reduced. 

® 
Il. The Principal, by being relieved of all class teaching, and by giving his attention 


continuously to Model School work, would be able to do far better work than he can - 


possibly do under the present system. He would also have sufficient time at his disposal 
to enable him to attend to the organization and general supervision of the school, and to 
conduct the half-yearly promotion examinations. The benefit thus conferred upon the 
Public Schools, in which Model Schools were established, would be very great. 


Ill. The Principal, having all his time at his disposal, could do all the marking of the 
students, and thus not only relieve the assistants very much, but also reduce to a mini- 
mum the friction which sometimes exists between Model and Public School work, and of 
which teachers and trustees often complain. 


IV. A Model School can now be regarded only as an appendix to a school, and it 
cannot be denied that in some cases it is merely tolerated by trustees, but if Model 
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Schools were established at important centres, as I have suggested, they would at once 
take rank as important permanent institutions, and would be relieved of many diffi- 
culties and contingencies which now surround them. 


V. If there were but 20 Model Schools, ee Principals of these could come together 
from time to time, without much inconvenience, exchange opinions and discuss their 
common work. By this means all would be benefited and a greater degree of uniformity 
would be secured than is possible under present circumstances. The training of third- 
class teachers would then become a distinct and most important branch of our educational 
system, a prize to be sought for by all teachers, and a reward to the most successful. 


If the plan which I have outlined were adopted, I believe our Model Schools would 
be placed upon a more satisfactory and permanent basis, and would at once enter upon a 
career of increased usefulness. 


The statistics for the year are given in the annexed table :— 
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*In 1884, 13 Candidates were awarded District Certificates. 
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APPENDIX D.—THACHERS’ IN, old TUTES. 


1. Onrario TEAcHERS’ ASsocraTION, 1885. 


Extract from the proceedings of Convention held on the 11th, 12th and 13th days of 
August. 1885. / 


“The Convention met on Tuesday, August 11th, 1885. 
The lst Vice-President, Dr. Purslow, in the chair. 
Reports respecting County Associations were received from— 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 
High School Section. 


Resolved, That the Senate of Toronto University ‘be urged, as soon as practicable, to 
make such arrangements regarding the Local Examinations as will enable it to allow to 
candidates writing at such Examinations all the privileges allowed to candidates writing at 
Toronto. 


Resolved, 1st, that Chaucer should be removed from the First Year’s Examination to 
a later stage in the.curriculum, and be replaced by some modern author ; 2nd, that English 
prose should receive due recognition in the English course of the University ; 3rd, that 
the study of the earlier forms of the language should be provided for in the later years 
of the curriculum. . 


Resolved, That equal recognition should be given in the Junior Matriculation in the 
matter of Scholarships, to Modern Languages and to Classics ; and that Ancient History 
and Geography should be annexed to Classics, and Modern History and Geography to 
Modern Languages. 

Resolved, That such a value should be assigned to the department of science, in 
awarding the General Proficiency Scholarship at Junior Matriculation, as to encourage 
the teaching of science in the High Schools. 
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Resolved, That this Section call the attention of the University Senate to the objection- 
able eharacter of the honor paper in English and the pass paper in History and Geogra- 
phy at Junior Matriculation. 


Resolved, That the University Senate be requested to allow all candidates at Junior 
Matriculation to take more than one sub-department of Natural Science, and that the 
course in Botany be more accurately defined. 


Resolved, That the Section appoint a Committee to wait upon the Hon. the Minister 
of Education, and explain to him the objectionable nature of some of the Second and 
Third class papers set at the recent Departmental Examinations. 


Report of the Committee on High School Graduation -— 


“The committee appointed by the High School Section in Augnst, 1884, to bring in 
a scheme for High School Graduation, in accordance with the general resolution then 
passed by this Section in favour of such a provision being made, begs leave to report as 
follows :— 


“I. That the committee met on the 4th of April last, and after carefully examining 
a draft of scheme submitted for consideration by the Hon. the Minister of Education, 
decided to recommend its adoption with a few amendments as to certain subjects in several 
courses. 


“II. Your committee find that, subsequently to its meeting, the Minister has recast 
the scheme for High School Graduation in harmony with the new course of study pro- 
posed for High Schoels and Collegiate Institutes, embodying at the same time the minor 
changes we suggested regarding subjects. 


‘TIT, As thus simplified the scheme may be outlined as follows :— 


‘‘(a) Any pupil who passes the Departmental or the University examination in any 
of the courses prescribed for Form II., III., or 1V., in a High School or Collegiate insti- 
tute, shall be entitled to a Graduation Diploma signed by the Minister of Education and 
the Head Master of the High School at which such course was completed. . 


(6) The courses above referred to are as now arranged : 


1. Course of Form II., H.S., being that of Junior Matriculation at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. (Pass.) 


2. Course of Form III., H.S., being that of Junior Matriculation with Honors. 
3° Course of Form IV., H.S., being that of Senior Matriculation. 


y 4, A Commercial Course, being that required of candidates for Second Class 
Certificates. 


‘‘(c) These four courses, covering the ordinary work of the High Schools, provide 
for four distinct forms of Graduation Diploma, viz.: 1, Commercial Course; 2, Junior 
Matriculation (Pass) ; 3, Junior Matriculation with Honors; 4, Senior Matriculation ; 
the highest of these also reaching the upper limit of the High School Course. | 


‘“‘(d) In addition topassing the prescribed examination, each candidate shall submit 
to the Education Department through the Head Master, the following documents: 1, a 
certificate of having attended at least one year; 2, a certificate of character. 


(ce) Commencement exercises should be held in each High School or Collegiate Insti- 
tute at a suitable time during the autumn term of each year, at which the Graduation 
Diplomas may be presented to the successful candidates. 


‘The committee believe that by this simple scheme all the more serious objections 
urged last year are removed. It will be observed that no separate examination is required, 
no extra work is imposed, nor is the ordinary course of our teaching interfered with in 
any manner. 


“The scheme, we think, possesses all the advantages of the more elaborate one at 
first proposed, without any of its mcumbrances. 
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‘“‘ We therefore recommend its adoption and, since its acceptance by individual schools 
is entirely optional, we trust that members of the Section will use their influence to 
make High School Graduation generally acceptable throughout the country.” Aeport 
adopted. 

D. C. McHENRY, Chairman of Comnuttee. 


The Hon. the Minister of Eduoation addressed the Section on the Proposed Regula- 
tions for the Distribution of the High School Grant and it was resolved :—That a hearty 
vote of thanks be presented to the Hon. the Minister of Education for his kindness, and 
still more for his consideration in inviting the teachers of the Province to make sugges- 
tions touching the proposed regulations. 


Report of the Committee appointed to take into consideration the status of Upper 
Canada College and its relation to the Provincial system of Education. 


‘The High School Section of the Ontario Teachers’ Association would respectiully 
submit to the Hon. the Minister of Education, that although at one time Upper Canada 
College was a necessary adjunct of the Provincial University, it is no longer in the 
interests of secondary education that a school of this character should be maintained from 
Provincial funds. In support of their contention they submit— 


“J. That the records of the matriculation examination at the Toronto and other 
Universities of Ontario clearly prove that the work of preparing candidates for this 
examination is quite as well done at the County and Oity High Schools as at Upper 
Canada College. 


“9. That in the training of Public School teachers the High Schools do an important 
work in which Upper Canada College has no part. 


3, That the Education Department has found it necessary to select Training Insti- 
tutes from the High Schools, which depend largely on local support. 


“They submit further that the funds that have been diverted to the support of 
Upper Canada College are urgently needed for the purposes of higher education. 


“Tt is, therefore, the opinion of this Section that, in the general interests of edu- 
cation in the Province, Upper Canada College should be closed, and its revenues appro- 
priated for other purposes.” 


The report of the Committee on Mr. Wetherell’s paper on the present and possible 
influence of the High School Section was read and considered sertatum. The following 
clauses were adopted :— 


1. “ That the Executive Committee of the High School Section be requested (1) to 
draw up a Constitution, By-laws and Rules of Order for the Section, and to report at our 
next annual meeting ; (2) to send at a suitable time to all High School teachers a circular, 
pointing out the special objects of the annual meeting, and urging the attendance of the 
masters ; (3) to refer the question of a change of time of the annual meeting to the 
general Executive. 


Resolvea, That the High School Section of the Executive Committee be recommended 
to make such changes in the constitution and duties of the Legislative Committee, that it 
may take the place of an advisory committee to be consulted by the Minister on all 
questions on which he may wish to consult the High School masters. 


Resolved, That the High School Entrance Examination be placed at the end of the 
Fourth Class, and that the examination be held only once a year. 


Resolved,. That the questions set in History for the late High School Entrance 
examination were too abstract and comprehensive to be properly understood and intelli- 


gently answered by boys and girls under fifteen years of age; and that the attention of 


the Minister of fducation be respectfully called to this fact.” 
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Report of the commutiee on the retention of the Fifth Class in our Puble Schools :— © 


“That while we approve of making the Public School course of studies fit into that 
pursued in our High Schools, we think that, to have the Public School course end 
with the Fourth Class, or to enforce any regulations tending to discourage the retention 
of the Fifth Class in our Public Schools, would be disastrous to the interests of Public 
School education.” Report adopted. 


LNsPEcCTORS’ SECTION. 
The Schvol Programme. 


Resolved, That supplementary reading be recommended for use in all classes. 
Resolved, That writing on paper be added to programme for First Class work. 
Resolved, That easy Vulgar Fractions be added to Arithmetic (Third Class). 


Tt was recommended that Book-keeping by Single Entry form a subject of study in 
all Schools, and that the title ‘‘ Writing” on the margin be changed to “ Writing and 
Book-keeping.” 

Resolved, That the Geography for Third Class be ‘“ Definitions, Map of the World, 
North and South America, Dominion generally and Ontario minutely,” and that for 
Fourth Class the following be added to proposed standard, ‘‘ Dominion, British Isles end 
United States to be thoroughly taught.” 


Resolved, That the tonic Sol-Fa System, possessing, as it does, advantages as to ease 
of acquisition and simplicity, be recommended for use at the option of the Teacher. 
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Resolved That Classification of Words and Correction of Common Errors be added to 


Third Class Grammar. 


Resolved, That the Minister be requested to change the Regulation respecting School 
accommodation to read that ‘‘ where the school population exceeds one hundred, or the 
average attendance exceeds forty, there shall be two rooms.” 


Resolved, That the Hon. the Minister of Education be requested to prepare a circular 
to County Councils respecting reasonable travelling expenses. 


Resolved, That at least three of the jive years required for an Inspector’s Certificate 
under (6) should be in Publie School work while holding a Provincial certificate of 
qualification. 


Resolved, That it is inexpedient to abolish the Departmental Examination for First 
Class Non-professional Examinations as the qualification for Inspector’s Certificates. 


Resolved, That the first clause of Clause 2 (page 14, Regulations) be amended to read 
“ To spend on an average one half-day in the visitation of each school.” 


Resolved, That a committee, consisting of Messrs. Morgan, Brebner and Dearness, 
be appointed to prepare an improved form for Inspector’s Reports to Trustees at the close 
of each visit, and to submit the same to the Minister of Education for his consideration ; 
also to bring in a report respecting this matter to the meeting of Public School Inspectors 
at next session. 


Resolved, That the words “not longer than” be inserted after (2) in Clause 14, 
page 16. 

Resolved, That this Section considers a minimum of 350 cubit. feet of air capacity 
per pupil should be made obligatory im all schools erected after 1885. 


Resolved, That Book-keeping by singie entry should form one of the subjects of 
Examination for Entrance to High Schools. 
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Resolved, That ‘in the opinion of this Section a County Board of Examiners, com- 
posed of the Public School Inspectors and Head-masters of High Schools, should read the 
answers of Candidates for admission, and that the subjects should be so divided that all 
the answer papers in any subject may be valued by the same examiner. 


During the Sessions of the Association the following papers were read, viz. pie 
The Historical Development of Education. David Allison, LL.D. 
Education in Reference to Character. Very Rev. C. W. E. Body, M.A. 
A Plea for Science in Schools. J.C. Glashan. 

The Study and Teaching of English. William Houston, M.A. 
Permanency of the Teaching Profession. 1D. F otheringham. 


Reading as part of Elocution. Thomas Swift. 


2 Report or James A. McLetuan, Ese, LLD., Direcror. 


Since the Fall of 1884 the Teachers’ Institutes have been somewhat more directly under 
the guidance and control of the Education Department than they had previously been, 
that is to say, the Department has more directly helped to secure the efficiency of these 
highly important local associations of the teachers; and as the new system of conducting 
them has been in operation now for a little more than a year, the present is a fitting 
opportunity to say something of the success that has attended the new departure. 


Prior tro 1884, 


In some form or other teachers’ associations or institutes had been held in a few of the 
counties of Ontario for many years before the practice had become general, much less 
universal, as is the case at present; and so much good had resulted from them, whenever 
established, that it was thought advisable by the Education Department to in- 
erease their efficiency by giving them distinct, official sanction and countenance. 
Accordingly, the regulations of 1877 for the first time recognized teachers’ institutes as 
forming an integral part of the educational system of the Province, and, subsequently, they 
received pecuniary assistance also in the shape of an annual grant of money from such 
funds as might be available for that purpose by the Minister of Education. Aided by 
this official recognition, and ably supported by the zeal and energy of the great bulk of the 
profession, as well as of the Inspectors, they quickly acquired an influence and importance 
much greater than had yet attended them, and soon came to be considered throughout 
the Province, as they had for many years been regarded in several of the counties, as a 
most useful adjunct to the Model and Normal Schools, and an essential element in our 
educational machinery. It was thought, however, that their usefulness might be pro- 
moted still further, and their popularity both with the teachers and the public might be 
enhanced by the appointment of one or more officers by the Department, whose duty it 
should to be present at the annual meeting of each association, and aid the local autho- 
rities by taking an active part in the discussions, and by such other means as might be 
considered desirable. Many of the Inspectors and other leading educators in the Pro- 
vince made representatives to that effect to the Minister of Education. They pointed 
out that in some places there has been considerable difficulty in filling good and useful 
programmes, and that occasional disappointments, from this.and other causes, had 
occurred and were likely to be still more frequent in the future. It was represented, too, 
that in a considerable number of districts the labor of getting up the necessary number of 
topics constantly fell on the almost unaided efforts of the Inspectors, assisted by a very 
few teachers who could be induced to undertake the trouble of preparing a suitable paper 
or subject for discussion. In several places the experiment had been tried of procuring - 
the services of some outside educator, and this plan had been found to work tolerably 
well, but it was difficult to obtain lecturers of experience and ability, and besides, the 
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expenses which had to be incurred in securing efficient lectures were necessarily heavy 
and proved to be quite a burdensome tax on the somewhat limited funds at the disposa| 
of the association. 


THE PRESENT SysTEM. 


Under these circumstances the Department deemed it advisable to act upon the 
well-considered representations of the Inspectors and teachers, and to relieve the 
local associations of the expense necessarily incurred in securing “outside” as- 
sistance. The Minister, therefore, appointed me to the position of ‘Director of 
Teachers’ Institutes,” and late in the year 1884 I entered on my official duties in this 
capacity with pleasure and with diffidence about equally divided. With pleasure, because 


it is a work in which I take the deepest interest, and with diffidence, because my previous 


experience had abundantly shown me how difficult it would be for me, or, indeed, for any 
man, to attain to the high standard of excellence expected, or at least desired, by the 
teachers. The comparative shortness of the season during which it is possible for the 
Institutes to be held, places it entirely out of the power of any man to be present at them 
all; but my colleague, Mr. Tilley, divided the duty with me during the past year, and 
gave unqualified satisfaction at allthe institutes attended by him. The subjoined list 
will show the dates and places of meeting of the several Institutes visited by Mr. Tilley 
and myself, respectively, from the inauguration of the present method of conducting 
them in October, 1884, down to the close of the year 1885. 


DATES OF ANNUAL MEETINGS. —1884-1885. 


1884. 
Counties. Counties. 
DAN GOR As, cana nt Oct. 9th and 10th. Ren ibeW 0 8) an eine eae Sep. 26th and 27th 
BR Gi Cate cus Sete icra Ly i RAR A Cth Vand (1 76he | Prescott and Russell .......... Oct. 3rd and 4th. 
PET ORS 4: FORE ON Ne bi wae t ‘< 23rd and 24th. Dandaskir: avis) Vee eee ey ** 10th and 11th. 
CD SMUD RED Aiea Haar Pans s¢ w80¢hi andi Sist, Rrincee Hdward wo o228 6 ooo © 17th and 24th. 
MV OHUWOLUD  eias.s cane uate Nov. 6th and 7th. 
1885, 
JANUARY. 

Counties. Counttca. 
POOULCH ANOLE Ry MAG TE hel Jet xia pha) EYGe A al. L5thrand: 16th cas elles ne Ate eee ee eee 
WortluWorkss seiko it te mC Zaid and Qord. niles hie 8 oe a ead he ene Peel 
RAO Lie ahaa Ler. sone Stee Mey mage ae 2Oth arid SOCK) Ve kona. bok te hee ee ee 

FEBRUARY. 
Peter serae an Tan Peewee Oe eke Ta 8 Bth rand G6h be SPARES ere gaan eo eek 
LB STLath Veco geese eee ee pas DOM oR a mR aiees ¢ ANE Gs APth andiddbh es aes sch s Soe cee ee eee 
yh ct es BOS i tala ele ah Sag cn ee OA, SST 19th and 20th? 2. Se eee. ea Oe ral ae 
raterlogr./ Urs te Mth Me ers Noah hel A 26thtands27th) o 4.6 eine Ce: Dama heey <a Grenville 
Marcu. 
SORSU MACLOTIS Soa Caen geri yf th ken ee eet DING CANO BECa ont Usa k pein ee Stormont 
Bee cee tenis aa Te Slee es ikea, Ake ee Oem See Otani Ob kts foe ee ee Py. See ee ee ee eee 
APR Git Ae oe RMP Oe ee any, ty gil scat) Viel APR SOL and /VLAY lets) Aa) ee Oe re ae, 5 Welland 
May. 

PABECINIGS Gosche. ar Oe emer ok) cena ee) Pen van Oth" 2c) Cites hon, eee weet Kast Bruce 
Dennox and Addington Wai. 2s... get. . iden and Lotheiii sews). Sores eee, | sie West Bruce 
Prinos Bid ward «icy eee. nae ele . 18th and 19th 

MrOutenaGe co) ke: sire. seme tahs SLM RINEL. DON 1c wlegs see ie acs Pe ce etre Che North Grey 
Brentrow. 0 ic ee, Ue Ae 2Bbh and 2th te Fe LO OUT a eB laesin South Grey 

JUNE. 

PROTA DGRIAD Ga cia cs nals thhadns «state cede yi oi9 0 OES | an wa sities Weibeahaee Bit blak Sate Haliburton 
SI RLOUHSNS OM oe ee nes, Cee tae Toth and 23Gb lS eee ee) LO) | eee ee oe 
By BETH hin MOL Set meetin) seed Ole eta) TOG Sanh DOGG sds bee, Sree ses oh eae ine: | eek ie Huron 
SR rhifay bs peo 90 Ce por men Seae eet dah. Seana teks bay a cake ee DGty ai Die Oo. Boe er he 1a) eee Halton 


a ee ee 
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Counties. SEPTEMBER. Counties. 
Glengarry .....:.: RECS Me grr REG EE PTE als Pore it tt ine kes | eset. seed Brats he Norfolk 
BresGOtplanOueEVUSSO Ul tee are eo kee oy ea DARIN ATC eth, Ahad cf Siess Gish Ve sinc: Ey eh re tee ee Kent 

OCTOBER. 
NCO eee AAU eee Bee ied. ois Bea ee eS strand 2nd tends atiins thee screen 4. ee eee Wentworth 
LOA Fah Repl Dea Oars SCR a RG Cnn rae TA oP Sthcand Gn se Sean Pia eee eek ode eee es Oe Oxford 
PETC CRESS Te re ics ny ko carte nara ape ive ETT AN LOU tr eee nace od tn» core ieee Lambton 
PE POHDARG el Lut NES We Meets PPTs LEMS SIMON Glas DUA GUGIZOLG a hes oe ere ee Me aoe. AE eae Kssex 
Dundas...... 2 TO A ER ET RR nan aS ere 29th and 30th 
NOVEMBER. 
PRE LOUIE TT tee ee Se ao ek FA de ated ane os 5th and 6th. 


Success AND VALUE oF THE ['RACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


It would be impossible, within the limits I have allowed myself, to give a detailed or 
circumstantial report of each of the Institutes separately ; but a few words may be said 
in a general way of the success attending them as a whole, and of their general effect and 
value to the teachers themselves, the public at large, and the Education Department. 


a.—Suecess and General Effect of the Teachers’ Institutes. 


It will readily be conceded that the action of the Education Department, in appoint- 
ing officers to attend the annual meetings of the Institutes, has been highly acceptable to 
the vast majority of the teachers in the Province, and the hearty manner in which 
the efforts of the Department were sustained reflects very great credit on the 
Inspectors and teachers in the several counties. In almost every instance the Inspectors 
and other working members of the associations threw themselves heart and soul into the 
work of the meetings, and most ably seconded the Departmental officers in their efforts, 
in increasing the efficiency of the Institutes. As a natural consequence we had unusually 
good and stirring conventions: programmes carefully selected and carried out with 
thoroughness and ability, debates and discussions conducted with the greatest energy and 
complete good feeling, attendance far above the average in most places, and a much greater 
proportion of the teachers than formerly taking part in the actual business of the meetings. 
The interest taken in these meetings is shown by the fact that many of them walk from 
10 to 20 miles to be present at the discussions. I know of one who walked 30 miles 
mainly to get information on a single difficult point, which he wanted to handle well for 
an advanced class. Too much praise can hardly be awarded to the Inspectors, for it is 
abundantly evident that the success of these and all similar gatherings of teachers must 
depend very greatly on these officers. A good Inspector will invariably have good wide- 
awake, zealous teachers, and good teachers will have good conventions ; so that these 
meetings form an almost infallible test of the great energy and ability of the Inspectors 
first, and then of the teachers. Applying this test to our own Province, it is not much 
to say that it would be extremely difficult to find a body of educators equal to those of 
Ontario and impossible to find their superiors. In a very few of the Institutes it ap- 
pears that the members had fallen into the error of supposing that the appointment of a 
Director had relieved them of all responsibility for the success or failure of the Institute. 
‘The error was perhaps an excusable one, and, indeed, I had expected to find traces of it 
in a much greater number of instances, notwithstanding the precautions taken by the 
Department to guard against it. But as every Institute has now been visited, it is only 
reasonable to expect that on the occasion of our second and all subsequent visits, the 
‘teachers, in the few Institutes I have referred to, will take the same warm and active 
interest in its success as was exhibited with such gratifying results in the great 
majority of Institutes last year. Lest there should still be any lingering mis- 
conception in the mind» of any teacher as to the object of appointing a Director, it 
will not be out of place to repeat here the outline of his duties indicated in the Depart- 
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ment circular on Teachers’ Institutes, issued in Department 1884: The circular sets forth, 
that the duties of the Director of Teachers’ Institutes briefly are : (2) To visit each Institute 
annually ; (6) to deliver at least three lectures to the Institute, and one public address at 
each visit ; (¢) to form the teachers into classes for instruction in methods of teaching ; 
(d) to direct the profession either by examination, or otherwise, as to the literature that 
should occupy their attention during their spare hours ; (e) to arouse their professional 
enthusiasm by personal intercourse and advice ; (f) to meet trustees and other school 
officers and give such information in regard to school matters as may be required ; (gy) to 
report annually to the Department the attendance at each meetin 
work done, ete. 

It further goes on to point out to all concerned that, it is not to be forgotten that 
while assistance is being rendered, as above indicated, much will still depend upon local 
effort. The object of the Department in providing official assistance is not to supersede: 
but to supplement home talent. 


oO 
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(b) Value of the Institutes to the Teachers. 


1. It has frequently been observed that the general tendency of all gatherings, or 
conventions of any body of people of the same calling or profession is to promote an. 
esprit de corps among the members; and this tendency may be very distinctly observed 
as one of the consequences immediately resulting from these Institutes. Association, 
for a common object, engenders in teachers as in others, a fellow feeling that would never 
arise if they remained constantly isolated, and with little or no sympathy with their fellow- 
workers. They form a higher estimate of the dignity of their profession and become more: 
deeply imbued with a feeling of determination never to allow it to be degraded by any 
word or deed of theirs. Seeing of what a large and influential body they form a part, 
they readily rise to the exigencies of the position, and resolve by their individual conduct. 
and by their kindly help to each other to maintain the honour of their profession, and to 
merit the deference due to it from the outside world. 


2. These meetings greatly increase the zeal of the members in most cases, and have a 
tendency to do so in all. Enthusiasm, begets enthusiasm, and many a student, in whom 
long isolation had begotten a feeling of apathy, has found his flagging courage reanimated, 


and his zeal and energy quickened into new life by the contagious enthusiasm that develops. — 


so quickly in a band of co-workers assembled for a common purpose. Hearing his fellow- 
workers tell of trials, overcome and difficulties vanquished, he begins to hope that he too: 


may triumph, and he returns to his daily work after the meeting with a heart warmed | 
towards his profession, and buoyed up with a fresh resolve to do with all fidelity and zeal the — 


high work that has been entrusted to his hands. 


3. In these meetings the teachers find their best opportunity for the discussion of — 


what they may consider defects in the practical working of our educational system. 
Here they may bring before the notice of their fellows whatever ideas have suggested 
themselves to them regarding the working of the School Law and Regulations, and what- 
ever changes and modifications they think might be of service to the teaching profession, 


or to the country at large. They are sure at least of a respectful hearing, and if, their — 


ideas appear to be feasible and good, they will no doubt receive the approval and endor- 
sation of the Institute; and, in this way, finally produce an effect in the legislation of 
the Province that, they would otherwise be very unlikely to have. 


4. These Institutes tend to render the teacher’s position more secure. For they not — 


only promote that esprit de corps in a general sense, of which I have already spoken, but 
they develop and strengthen the bond of union and brotherhood in a very special and 
personal sense as well. How often has it not happened that a good teacher, secure in the 


knowledge of a careful, painstaking, efficient discharge of his duties, has been startled _ 


at the close of perhaps an unusually successful session, by the curt information that the 
trustees no longer require his services; that some other, some hireling, a disgrace to his 
profession, had offered his services at a ‘“‘lower figure,” and had been “hired” accord- 
ingly (the word suits such a one exactly) by the trustees in their zeal for economy: the thing 
has happened with too great frequency in the past; it happens occasionally every now 


, the nature of the 


and then, because the members of the profession have not been imbued with that f-eling 
of brotherhood, of personal loyalty, that ought to exist among members of the same body. 
The necessity for meeting in these conventions will assuredly do a great deal towards 
stamping out this most pernicious practice. Nor, is the timé far distant, when it will 
be impossible for any teacher to be guilty of such a shameful thing. Under the com- 
parative laxity of the former mode, it would always be possible for such “ an under- 
miner” to remain away from the Institute altogether; but all this is changed, and 
the mere dread of the consequences of improper professional conduct will exercise a 
powerful influence in promoting honourable conduct among teachers in their dealings with 
one another. It is difficult to act meanly towards one with whom we have to meet on 
friendly terms, and he who might otherwise stoop to such degradation will surely be 
deterred from it by the consciousness that, at the annual meeting at least, he must stand 
face to face with the fellow teachers whom he has wronged ; and by the knowledge that 
such conduct would certainly entail on him the bitter and not silent scorn of the whole 


Association, and subject him to the keen torture of being sent to Coventry by the 
profession. 


5. In their relations with the untried world the position of the teachers will be 
strengthened and improved by regular attendance at the meetings annual and occasional. 
The public is, on the whole, a kindly entity, needing only some special excitement to 
evoke its sympathy ; and latterly the people have been manifesting an interest in the 
teachers’ associations at once gratifying and commendable. At these meetings they are 
brought into direct contrast with the teachers in their collective capacity, and they are 
inspired with that feeling of respect that is nearly always felt for numbers. Seeing that 
their own teacher is one of the numerous and highly-respectable class, they begin to feel a 
deeper interest in him and in his work. And it must be the teacher’s own fault if he 

cannot turn that interest to good account in promoting the good of his school and improv- 
ing his own social position in his community. He can stimulate their interest into 
kindness and respect by letting them see with what courtesy and respect his opinions are 
received by his fellow-teachers ; for modestly expressed opinions are invariably received 
with the utmost respect in every well-conducted teachers’ institute. 


6. And here the principle of associations of contrary ideas suggests that another 
advantage of the teachers’ conventions is that they constitute a most powerful machinery 
for the annihilation of “ prigs.” For just as modest merit is almost certain to be dis- 
covered, no matter how bashfully it may seek to hide itself from the convention, so surely 
are the loud-mouthed vaporings of pretentious ignorance recognized ; and with just as 
much heartiness as they award the meed of deference and praise to quiet usefulness, with 
just as much, or even greater zest, do they unmask the false pretences of the charlatan 
’ and overwhelm him with confusion by remorseless ridicule. 


7. Of the more strictly personal advantages conferred on the teachers by these meet 
ings it may be noticed that they bring the teacher and the Inspector together under 
the best possible conditions for their mutual benefit. The teacher may, without the 
smallest hurt to his self-respect, receive a lesson, or even an admonition, from the Inspector 
that could scarcely be given in a private conversation. The Inspector may, under this 
guise of a public recommendation of general application, convey a hint, or even a rebuke, 
calculated to remove some abuse or neglect of duty, whereas if he attempted to correct 
the evil by private counsel or remonstrance his well-meant interference might be mis- 
construed and utterly fail to accomplish the desired object. Many a teacher has had a 
necessary hint for his special benefit conveyed in this very manner, and has been deeply 
grateful for the kindly forbearance that prompted his Inspector to convey in the shape 
of general advice and criticism what in his particular case he felt might well have 
merited a rebuke. The relations between teachers and Inspectors are peculiarly liable to 
friction, and it is not the least of the advantages of the institutes that they have a ten- 
dency to remove all possible feelings of antagonism. 


8. The best teachers in the Province are the readiest to admit the benefits conferred 
~on the members of the profession and the keen pleasure excited in their minds by the 
discussion of various methods of teaching the several subjects on the curriculum and 
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securing the general and particular improvement cf their schools. Whatever other 
benefits result from these associations are to a large extent merely incidental. This is 
their real object and their special raison d'etre ; and to promote this one object all others 
should give way. This must always take precedence as it does now; and indeed, the 
more closely and directly this primary object is kept in view the more surely all the other 
advantages will be gained as well. It is highly gratifying to be able to report that in 
this respect the institutes held last year were all that could be expected or even desired. 
In every institute this object was kept steadily*in view and was regarded as the para- 
mount consideration by the inspectors and their coadjutors. During the year we have 
joined in the discussion of every subject in the public school programme again and again, 
and in hardly an instance did we fail to observe some point of novelty and interest 
brought to light by some one or other of those who took part in the discussion. The pleasure 
of communicating knowledge lies very close to the pleasure of acquiring it ; which should 
be placed highest in the roll of pleasure, it would be difficult to say ; but in this, too, as 
in all else that pertains to things of human sympathy, “it blesseth him that gives and 
him that takes.” It is undoubtedly not only a great benefit, but a great enjoyment as 
well, to point out the success that has attended their own methods, and to listen to the 
experience of others who may have employed the same‘general principles, but adopted a 
different mode of applying them. And this is a pleasure and an advantage that can be 
derived to a greater or less degree by every teacher who chooses to listen heedfully, even 
' though his want of experience may not allow him to contribute to the discussion—-he 
must be an attentive, if a silent, listener, for attendance without attention is of very 
little use. Some of the teachers have not had the advantage of professional training at 
the Normal School, nor even at the county Model School, and to these the Teachers’ 
Institute should be especially fruitful of benefits. There they hear and see the best: and 


most approved methods of instruction exemplified before them, and they hear the most: 


experienced teachers in their association discuss these methods freely, with frequent 
specific illustrations of their usefulness. The Inspector brings to the discussion the wider 
experience he has at command as the result of his observation in all the schools of the 
county, and the director contributes his share to an elucidation of the matter in hand by 
describing what he has observed during his official visits to the various institutes through- 
out the entire Province. Nor are such discussions profitable to those only who have not 
received special professional training. The “eld students” of the Normal Schools, as 
might be expected, take the keenest delight in such debates, and many an excellent 
graduate of earlier days has expressed his pleasure, at having his memory refreshed and 
his technical training recalled forcibly to his mind by the admirable review of his pro- 
fessional education, afforded by a well-sustained discussion of some good paper at an 
institute. In fact,’the time and proper light in which to regard the institutes is to look 
upon them as the supplements of the Normal Schools and county Model Schools. A 
well-selected programme of sufficient variety, in a professional view, carefully prepared 
and fully discussed, is almost an entire Normal School course condensed into the space of 
a two days’ convention. 

9. Such a meeting gives an additional value to the institutes in its effect on the 
teacher, for it not only awakens his half-forgotten knowledge of principles and methods, 
but it invites him subsequently to reflect on the manifold duties devolving on him. It is 
not necessary to specify them in detail ; but, most certainly, after these institutes the 
conscientious teacher will more carefully consider, and more faithfully try to discharge 
his duties to his pupils and their parents in the first place, to his Inspector and the 
trustees and other education authorities in the second place, and lastly, but by no means 
of least importance, to his fellow-teachers and to himself. 

10. It will enable him to make his school much better as a general rule, and more 
easily managed in every case, by bringing it into harmony with the other schools in the 
County. A good deal has been done in this direction already by the system of uniform 
examinations, directly the product of the institutes. A good deal more remains to be 
done. Absolute uniformity is of course absolutely unattainable—it would not be desir- 
able even if it could be attained—but the schools may be brought more into harmony with 
each other to the improvement of all, and the opportunities for comparing notes and 
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interchanging ideas and suggestions afforded by the Institute’s meetings, will do more 
than any other agency could do to secure, not a minute uniformity of methods, but, what 
all desire, a uniformity of excellence. 


11. The meetings of the teachers give them an easy opportunity of helping them- 
selves and each other to situations by enabling them to learn of probable vacancies in 
time to take the necessary steps’ to secure them. This may, at first sight, seem such a 
trifling matter as not to be worthy of mention ; but to young and inexperienced teachers, 
and in the case of remote schools in country districts, it is certainly a consideration of 
no slight moment. 


(c) Value of the Institutes to the People. 


I am glad to be able to say that the public interest in these gatherings of teachers is 
constantly increasing. I have known intelligeat farmers to drive twenty miles to be 
present at the daily meetings and the evening lecture. In general the public meetings held 
in connection with the conventions have been exceedingly well attended. I suppose that 
during the past year not less than 20,000 people have attended these educational meet- 
ings, and I believe that in 1886 will be witnessed results still more gratifying. There 
has been, too, a deep interest shown in even the professional meetings of the conventions. 
This is a source of great encouragement to the teachers, and is of great importance to the 
cause of education generally. Where there is little or no public interest in the teacher and 
his work, there one may expect to find a half-hearted teacher and a feeble school ; where 
public interest is strong and intelligent, one will find a zealous teacher and a vigorous 
school. The teacher makes the school, it is often said ; so, to be sure, he does ; but it 
may be pertinently asked, what makes the teacher? Is it scholarship, or professional 
training, or legal certificates, or contracts for work and wages—any or all of these ? 
Doubtiess these are necessary elements, but there are some other things of not less worth 
in preparing the true teacher for his work; is public appreciation of his high calling 
nothing ? Is warm sympathy for his self-sacrificing labours nothing? Is co-operation of 
parents and trustees nothing? 1s a “fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay” nothing? 
These and other things like them are with the people; they have a mighty influence in 
making the teacher “what he is, or in preventing him from being what he is not.” 
Communities are beginning at last to understand that while it is true that ‘‘as is the 
teacher, so is the school,” it is all but equally true that “as are trustees, so will be the 
teacher, and that as are the people, so will be the trustees ””—in a word, that the people 
are co-factors (if I may use the word) with the teacher in making the school what it 
ought to be. When this is fully realized—-when, instead of the ignorance, indifference and 
illiberality that are all too prevalent, there shall be an intelligent appreciation of the work 
of education, a sympathetic co-operation with the teacher and a liberal reward for a work 
that demands all the energies of life, it will be clearly seen how powerful are these 
influences in the TRAINING of the TEACHER, and we shall witness the beginning of a brighter 
era in national education. 


(d) It will, I think, be generaily conceded that it will be of no small advantage to 
the Department of Education to be placed, through the medium of these institutes, in 
more direct contact with the best “educational thought” of the country. In earlier days 
the complaint was general—whether well-founded or not, I shall not now take upon 
me to decide—that the teachers of the country had little or no influence in shaping its 
educational policy. Teachers may not always have known what was best to be done in 
every complex question of educational policy, but with the higher standing in education 


and professional skill which has been now attained—with a body of inspectors such as 


cannot be equalled on this continent for education, professional experience, and practi- 
cal ability—it would be strange, indeed, if the professional thought of the country 
were of no worth in contributing to the solution of the great question of national 
education—‘“ the hardest and most difficult problem ever proposed to man.” 
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APPENDIX ¥F.—CERTIFICATES. 
(Continued from Report of 1884.) 


1._-_Names oF PERSONS WHO HAVE RECEIVED INSPECTORS’ CERTIFICATES. 


Nore.—All Inspectors will be ex-officio members of the Board of Examiners for their respective Counties. 


‘VATE VERT 


Baptie, George, M.A., M.B. Davidson, Alexander Bruce. Stevens, W. H., B.A. 
Burns, Willham. Elliott, Wm., B.A. Smith, Lyman C., B.A. 
Bellamy, J.S., B.A. Hunter, James AT, ME AS Weir, Archibald, B.A. 


Cowley, Robert Henry. 


ae us — ~ye oo ea a = — - 6a 


2 NAMES OF PERSONS WHO HAVE RecrIveD HigH ScHooL Masters’ CERTIFICATES. 


| 
Hunter, James M., M.A. | Sherin, Fred, B.A. 
Huston, William Henry, B.A, Sparling, George Betlon, B.A. 
Lennox, Thos. H., B.A. | Sanderson, James Herbert, B.A. 
McCormack, J oseph, B.A, Stevens, Ww. Hate aAS 
McIntyre, E. J., B.A. | Street, Jacob Richard, B.A. 
O’Hagan, ae B.A. | Scott, Colin A., B.A. 
Quance, Noah, B. me Weir, Archibald, BA; 
Robertson, N., B.A. | Williams, Nelson, B.A. 
| 


eae ie B.A. 
Cochrane, Re i... DB. 
Campbell, P. S., B. Ae 
Christie, J. Douglas, B.A. 
Fitzgerald, 1 Miss Lizzie 8., B.A. 
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3 NAMES OF PERSONS WHO HAVE RECEIVED EXAMINERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


Briden, William. Johnston, W. D. 
Clark, William. Perry, S. W., B.A 


4.._-_NamEs oF PERSONS WHO HAVE QUALIFIED AS HicH ScHoon ASSISTANTS. 


| | 
Bell, John Johnstone, B. ae | McColl, Allan Evan, B.A. | Sanderson, Wm., B.A. 
Chisholm, William James, B.A. MacKay, Donald, B.A. Stork, Jennie. 
Clyde, William, B.A. | MacLean, Goodwin V. | Sykes, Frederick Henry, B.A. 
Fair, Robert Elliott, B.A. McDougall, Alexander H., B.A.| Thompson, Robert Allen, B.A. 
Fowler, Richard Victor, B.A, McPherson, Wallace Alexander. | Watson, Rev. Geo. Robinson, 
Follick, Thomas Henry, B.A. Martin, Stephen, B.A. 
Hogarth, George Henry. Morrow, Archibald Elston. 
Lochhead, William, B.A. Riddell, Frank P., B.A. 
Logan, William M., B.A | Ross, Ralph. | 


B.A. 
* Snell, Joseph A. 
* Sinclair, Arthur H. 


* Will receive First Class Certificates on furnishing proof of having taught two years. 
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5,—CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


| 
| 
| 
THIRD, SECOND AND First Crass. iS Male. Female. Total. 


Third Class, by County Boards, as per County Model; 


q 
ee oie Gee 
ace 


ie 
aa: 
‘| 
ce 


PPC HOOL ERE DONO Na cn). 4 cl iehs ole eae ties al. ple a 467 736 1203 
Second Class, by Department, viz: 
Teachers who had taught three years prior to 
EATIONIED OUI ELS (a MeV eRere Ret aan nets Mot ene ee | 1 | EME Fair) Aen aie pete 
Ottawa Normal Schools o. <div ne oak asso 2 er: 67 | 84 | 151 
Formate Normal Behool wie ce sae al AE | 69 176 : DAD 
Hirst Class, “by Department. De et ayes | 28 | 3 | 31 é 
debate nde ee tee se SNe ee ae 
PP OUAN Ur das ge tec AORN gr tke Oa | 632 | 999 : 1631 
| 


MICO OUC A Teen sana ss iic 5 


POOR OWE Rs ition ce eee ee | vy 89 
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6.—List or ProvincraL CERTIFICATES GRANTED BY THE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT. 


Certificates granted 15th January, 1885, by Minute of Education Department. to Candidates who passed the 
Second Chas Professional Examination. 


2nd Class. 
Nm SD RS APT SE SE ESET CRIS SSF ST TEE I TO MESA PERE AE i SIS TEE AT IORI TIL IS EESTI SOE LO TLE ELEN RT EL AOL, OST RET, 
y a boo WF | MONG v isyenr ies ees ee, Ai he 
® v 
No. Name aS No Name. | Z 
| o | ob 
SR te ee 
6759 | Actas SESSION icc Unent aE ee nk Tab) | 6760 | Brown, George S........ SAN) a Lomi 


Certificate granted 25th March, 1885, by Minute of Education Department, to Candidate who has taught three 
years prior to Sth August, 1877. f 


; . 2nd. Class. 
6761 | Haton, Francis Hicks.............. ee ea 


Certificate granted 15th April, 1885, by Minute of Education Department, to Candidate who passed the Second 
Class Professional Examination. 


2nd Class. 
SiOuap eathie TPhomeag Ey o. . feos a ei. eee ha Soran 


Certificates granted 28th April, 1885, by/Minister of Education, to Candidates who passed the Second Class 
Professional Examination. 


2nd Class. 
Me oroe | Gray, Jennie... 020. fod ects A | BTOO 1 INODIe, Sara li raccs Ot kee oo eree ae oe aayats | B 
m , 6764 | Dowler, Thomas.................. B 6767 | Nicol, Margaret Annie............... B 
= 6765 | Marshall, Isabella H............... B | 6768) |" Reid) Marcaret eyes SDs eA fae | B 


Certificate granted Ist May, 1885, by Minister of Education, to Candidate who passed the Second Class Pro- 
fessional Hxamination. 


2nd Class. 
6769 | Loftus, John Thomas .............. PSL a he 


Certificates granted Hh Tuly, 1885, by Minister of Education to Candidates who passed the Second Class Pro- 
fessional Examination, June, 1585, 


Toronto NORMAL SCHOOL. 


2nd Class. 


6770) | Cope, Peter Procunier.. 05.556 6... A 6795) | Hasson. Weare art avai. painless os ohn ; A 
isu, LOW, HaROOSR TR aes Salta a sihins. A | 6794 | Gourlay, Christina.................. 1 A 
bi72 | Foster, James Milton. .slexocciab A | 6795 1; Hendrie: Charlottes Ar: 22. satin [tA 
ALOR LOO GH se) BANGS ance, IAS ae A 6796 | Hendrie, (Arnie) aii iho aoe A 
pear EP ArYOy oe Wis 2 OPK) Os a Pe wale a ilebes UGE RITE A LICR. J uetarsoae ona weber late | 
6775 | Kaiser, Jesse Bennett .............. A 6798 | Keddie, Helen Maude............... Lint A 
6776 | Luckham, Daniel Rosengrave........ A 6799 | Kyle, Agnes SAVE) ae RUT a gt AE Age Page | tA 
6777 | Middlebro, Thos. Holmes ........... > (mes 6800 | Lewis, EKlizabeth.............. a WS aden i; A 
iT OHM GL Oy; sh OBE DE DV Kee joiae ©, cdi vdaiee .< ) oe | 6801 4. Morty, Aletta Msic.. fo usta... cee ate ise 
6779 | McLaughlin, Richard Good.......... Le C500) | Miller, Mleanior.ceh: viet wes (ld ae 

- 6780 | Plummer, Albert Henry............. A | 6803 | McCusker, Jennie ................-. A 
ns) Fuicersrolin 73,44: pisyor irae ss hls brain A 6804 Mackenzie, Catherine Jane.......... | oe 

me 66782 | Scott, Arthur Samuel...........-... A 6805 McDermid, WUE THEULI ON ys, ceuee kf ca nietere ; A 
6783 | Scott, Thomas Bennett.............. A 6806 |. Ross, Besaie Ammar) ik ew a ee 
bot.) Shaws Jonn. Willige 2822. actin ks A 6807 | Rogers, Sara Catherine ...... pid NRE | A 

| 6785 | Weidenhammer, Andrew............ A 6808.) Suuth; Margaret’... sss ware owe 4: pA 
/™ 6786 | Anderson, Henrietta................ A 6809 Smith, Mary Elizabeth.............. | a 
Mm 6787 | Andrews, Sarah Louise.....,........ A 6810 Sturgeon, Sarah. Lowtiseyst (4 eende. 2 (7 
6788 | Armstrong, Elizabeth.......... So A 6811 | Sinclair, Mary... .....2. gti: Pate Sate ; A 
meesoo | Abram, Hether ..).2che0... 20 dukes. A 6812 Sinclair, Chrstiia. suas wee ayhe oe | A 
6790 Crosson, Ea ie Sng. aah ge A 6813) |) Taylor; Margaret; ssicit les eves wn sg) 
6791 | Caulfield, Mary Kate................ | A | 6814 | Thomson, Margaret................. ; ee 
6792 Crawford, Sarah Tresham ........... A || 6815 | Thornton, Emma Frances........... |. oa 
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PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES. 


F 
No. Name. | | a | No Name 
2 | 
S| 
SNe Ot PALL ECA AML UNS a9 meen Se ER RAN eo ot en PRCA REN Seip) eat eA Geen Ae Sad EL EL 
HSLo pe Wareht, Geraldine ... 50 ccs cose. | A || 6852 | Howard, Emily....... Ee Me ate | 
Gol Wellar Blnaabeth stele ele te ee | 6853 | Helyar,Jemima Cecil............... | 
6818 Weir, SIH) 0 AR a teehee Gs Gar na ie A | A 6854 | Keen, Mary NIChOr ar 72 ck coe ame 
DONIC CA GET el AIeZS QoS ie AUN te mee B_ || 6855 Kipp, Alice Wieanon. ce... 6 ost can ae 
6820 | Brown, James Scott................. Ulits 6806: Kipp, Mary Wowise: 2) 7 2. eae nee 
OS2inl DeMnere ne Osian. <eanacnes cio wc ee iB 6857" |} Kerslake, Kliza Janes... << 6+. Bare | 
6822 | Bradley, John Ward...............+> B 6808". Laing .\Niareares joacvaa ae arene 
OOO RE erne koeih VYCTE Yea MUN a ee ad te on ae Ree eth BY 68590: “Liogans Marthat a oho. Be Aa Mee ae 
6824 | Coatham, Wm. Cammish...,........ B 6860 4) Loan, Hannah) We oe eee knee ‘. 
6825 | Dunbar, "Henry LV LyIY HG Ma MIRON aE B | 6861 | Morter, Martha Elizabeth... ......... 
6826 Harper, Win, Bdward:..clc.c. oe B 6862 McLaren, IN CEEIB So eh eet eee eee 
6827 | Muir, Peter Donaldson.............. | B 6863 | McBean, "Mary Lids os ee eee ane lens 
6828 McDonald, cB SAT ca TR creel Hoan om enced Fe B_ {| 6864 | McColl, Mary si annette ais siete cae 
6829 | McLean, AO way ray rss B 6865 McMillan, Plora Aon oc eae ee 
6830 Rolston, # reds Westley. vitesse es a : B_ |} 6866 | Nattrass, Nellie gts “Uae ee 
Sool Sherman, . oseph ity tooo ests i SB oN 6867. Newhouse, Maria 2...) 2.0 eee 
6832 Wiseman, FamMesy MANA OY, gies ae B 6863" | Perley VElsia McColl ses en 
6833 Anderson, Amie Email y.. sn Teo nee B 6869 | Ryan, Catharine........ een WA CY 8 
6834 Anderson, gh RY UIT in aaiaeiie UM es B 6870 | Roddick, Jeanie Martin............. | 
6835 | Brown, Caroline ODI A UCo ea Lia ahuens B 6871 || Rogers, Magoie Aan’ 2330.0. 7c eees 
§836 Byam, Carre loupe. ) oe seo iean ae | B 6872"! ) Rioss, Mary /Janesge i. 0 an eee 
OSar i wieatt, Peabeiletines fe. eA ct we ae B 6873 Rogers, BGO eis 5 alt eke ok Bek eae oe 
6838 Boughner, Cerena Agnes............ | B 6874 | Richards, Fianmalt Sb eee eee 
HAs9 Wart, Wivaia Adans f. lo. esas ee B ‘6875 | Ross, Christina Elizabeth ........... 
6840 Bird, Elizabeth Bleanor 3 4.0.00 5% 05 B He76 7. ornith; Veabella. kc hac tee a eae 
MSE AUG Ae ciel Sm Aen Co olay NR ae: Baa Oh nes 6877 | Smith, Mary Jemima ..... vale s ot Rte 
842i Corkery,-Catharine? . fi..5..s.k.54% B 6878 | Scott, Lillie Ann Margaretta........ 
16843 4 Craig. lancy Ames)... dente lial B 6879 |) Simpson, Lily. Reid ... aiiihe!. ete: 
6844 | Catley, Margaret, Janes pies. fool, B 6880 | Shepley,, Luella... sean Small . 
6845 Cronin, Mary ‘Isadoresvinusn th ial B 6881 | Thompson, Clara Hlizabeth.......... 
6846 Durrant, lay Cia dla, te nian a B_ |, 6882 | Thuresson, Hollie Gertrude.......... 
6847 | Fielding, Mary Ligcinda, oi ue lk | B 6883 | Vair, Agnes SOG i etg Re bot Gin ei aaa 
BOLO RrOING, “ey SMEAE yl y hsy oc fas eed sonra Ms 6884 | Walrond, Harriet Ellen............. | 
6849 Graham, Paral ics ea earn Gene ee ak» | 6885 | Waters, Edith Louise ...............- 
6850 Harvey, Nettie Adeline............. B 6886 Wilson, } Maggie <font ccm, alam 
6851 | Hamilton, Augusta Mary............ B || 6887 Young, Annie Hugente. .ii wee oanae ts 


OrrawA NORMAL SCHOOL. 


6888 | Brough, Thos. Allardyce ............ Aisi GOL i ough, Annie Ke. 2 3 saat deoeinem cre 
SSSI TA DEO Wile OMI VN) eysics'cauiineaee Gk eke ee A | 6918 i Hunters Sessie sane sce vel ae eee 
OS90.F METONmt WW MOM Hots ec Reta es f A || 6919 | Laidlaw, Jennie Robson............- 
6891 | Clark, ‘Maleolm Nioo. 0 he.. kh GATE? BOO NO Trews SA TRO Iai, 1, All la a LL ene ome ete 
Ho92 4) Colborne, “Gritty, J. var oc ony oe dan eon A 6921 | McDougall, Catharine..... .......... | 
6893 | Cosens, Thomas Wesley............. A 6922 | MacKenzie, Mary Jane ........... a 
6894 | Fell, Lennie Av .Eidswsnal! cones, A 6923 |. Rogers .R.. Anmishnan) a9) ae). 
6895 Fraser, Winn, Andrew aihk weotniss). A 6924 | Salmon, Charlotte Annie............ 
6506") luston,. Wim. i), itil atthe ; A 6925 | Scott, Sarah. cone, somal, aol. 
6897 Murray, James Stewartiis. .wkiwolt. A 6926 | Shiels, Minnie Fl. ..5 Aaa oe! ‘| 
63898 | McClellan, Frederick E............. A 6927. |.Smallfield,. Mary-E.....20%4, YONA. | 
6899 |. McCrea, Jameshield. oola lv aibbe. A | 6928. |. Steele,. Mary. S20, S88 feet 
6900. | McKee, Henry. Thos ....cuiwd. heel. A 6929 | Stratton; «Barbara. :20ie0., eee 
5901 Mclean, Alex.. Kenedy sii. nieee.. A |! 6930 Sutherland, Christine dhl, oe Uae. 
6902 | Neven, Peter DUA xtiniéa lead. A || 6931 | Becksteadt, Norris.4 die. \s .7OAA | 
6903 Niddery, fhobt., las. scale ae. A 6932 | Brown, William Henry TR Ghode, 
6904 | Overend, Edmund T.......260..5) A gar. 6933.4; Dorrance, Dice) Seas seeerie es 
6905. Pearson, _PAWillians |! s.) .aeurede Te. A 6934 | Famelart, George BP. By... Ay) ¢ 244. 
6900 |. Scott, William A atiili hiesettele, Z) || 6935 | Gilmore, Henryiitcn 7... LA « 
6907 | Uffelman, R. William (....../..0021. A !| 6986 | Grylls, Wiliam F..... BU. AER 
6908: |. Wells; Ddwardd fill.) wove. bul. Ao}! 6937 |. Harrison, . Edgar ae idl... CAA. 
©6909 | Cameron, .Lilhie,....tnawtait.calae A 6938 | Honeywell, William Rechart ........ 
6910 | Campbell, Catharine : ............. Oe) |} 6939 | Moore, John, |. Gcenerh, SOTenes . 
6911 | Cassidy, Mary Ella. .i..0.... 0.0005. | GAA |} 6940 |. Myles,. JamesuAte Dodie. wena 
6912 | Chown, Harriet Li.) 4yxale, salads. | A | 6941 | McNulty, John James .............. 
6913 |. Chapman, Leona. Rist). wieloule, | A || 6942 | Ratcliffe, Thomas.G.. sof Je. «figs. 
6914 | Crawford, Martha sesso)’. alva | 1 ad tt 6943 1 Reid, Peter J... .5 :.C0ae: eos 7. 
6915 | Dingman, Stella dvissiei. wiv . A || 6944 Ross, Roderick, R.....0.0..).. 00000. | 
6916 |, Fuerth, Mary ‘Ac axolotl, A || 6945 | Ry mal, James Wm.......20s0.00 00. 
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PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES. 
No. Name. s No Name aS 
7 S | Ss 
; fH pal 
: OS O 
\ i ee 5 7 ae See rn eee Sse Fs 
6946 | Smith, Casey ...... 0... ee ese eee B || 6965'| Kerr, Jennie ....-.....---- seer eee B 
6947 | Thompson, Benj. E..........-----+:: B 6966 | McConville, Jennie .....-.-.-++++++- | B 
; 6948 , Adams, Annie Amelia. .......--+++-- PB 6967 | McGillivray, Catharine .........---- | B 
h 6949 | Asselstine, Franees Adetaide. 220... ‘awa 6968 | McKenzie, Mary Lincoln........--.- B 
; CLE Rall 0) ha eee leper aires ab As Reap CN ot eH 8" 6969 | Overend, Sarah ........-s00-++++++25 B 
; 6951 | Boville, Elizabeth......... a wid teaca ae ls 6970 | O'Reilly, Annie........--..5 seer eee B 
q 6952 | Branigan, Phoebe A......+---+---++-- | B 6971 | Phippen, Rhoda A......-.-++-+++++5 B 
q 6953 | Calcutt, Carrie E ..........---++++-- B || 6972 | Reid, Sophia...........----eseer eee | B 
i 6954 | Cooper, Mary. ..0.-..022 eee ts B 6973 | Robinson, Sara A......-----+se20 +: ey eas: 
if 6955 | Connors, Mary Ann.......----+++++ B GO74 lo Rowe, Ahee isccs ee atin e+ none ia beg BS 
, 6956 | Cormack, Bell .........---+20+-ee val eee 6975) | Robb, Mary M.........----+52-00002> Loa 
4 6957 | Davidson, Mary .......----++++-++°> B 6976 | Smith, Mauritina ......--.----+2+++) B 
Y 6958 | Davis, Minnie .....-. + sees eee eee B 6977 | Smith, Lorena ..... Dp ASSL! an B 
. 6959 | Errington, Fannie ....... ak NE Et Be Bo 6OTS ieSteens Ol ve Grae wl ns ne es B 
: 6960 | English, Jennie.........-.---e- eres B j| 6979 | Steenson, Mary J...------- reer eee B 
_ 6961 Gardner, Mary........--.5+-5s00e0e% by 6980 | Strickland, Mary .....------> lyase B 
6962 | Gallie, Margaret H ...........--+-+-- PP lGOSD) Wek y ler. RUMI AG race aitused sje alee eae B 
6963 | Gilchrist, Lily Hunter ...........--- B_ || 6982 | Weller, Charlotte ....-..--+- -+s+++ B 
6964 | Harold, Emma .........-.---++0-++> By 


Certificate granted 2ist August, 1885, by Minister of Education, to Candidate who passed the Second Class 


Professional Examination. 


2nd Class. 


i 
My 
iit 
A 
: 


— 6983 | Mair, Asa 0 BRU EDE AS tepay prantat ae = aaa A 
) 
Certificates granted Wth August, 1885, by Minster of Education, to Candidates who passed the Furst Clas 
Professional Examination, July, ISS5, 
1st Class. 

6984 | Swift, Thomas.......----.+2-4+- +25: Poses 6998 | Moyer, Sylvester.......-.---+-s208-- ee 
6985 | Taylor, Wilson... 0.2... 6... ere | 2s NN gogo ||: Orton, Alvin 2c. ps2 eS ee CG 
6986 | Bruce, Edward Wesley........-.---- | C 7000 | Orr, Alfred (ee ars yk os cage C 
6987 | Burgess, David Allan .........-.---- teal 7001 | Pilson, Catharine ........../+++-++-- C 
6988 | Powells WSO. siya ete ange * CG || 7002 | Reynolds, Samuel Pitman........--: C 
6989 | Cox, Elizabeth Jannette.........---- C 7003 | Rose, Robt. Chas... .:..-. 0. -- +++. +5s C 
6990 | Casselman, Alex. Clark ........--.-- C MOO Ritehie OUI ri ets cases se C 
6991 | Clark, Harold ...........4--+22-290° C 7005 | Sangster, Robt. James .....-.--++--> C 
6992 | Craig, Thomas Allan........---+--+: C 7006 | Standing, Thos. W......---++-se200- C 
6993 | Davis, Walter Hammell............. iS 7007 | Sinclair, Samuel Bower .......--+---- C 
6994 | Hutchison, Allan ..... 6.6... :0+++5-5 C 7008 | Walker, David Mackenzie.......---- C 
6995 | Harris, Amelia ........---.-rseeeees C 7015 | Harlton, William Hy.. ...--.----+-> A 
6996 | Over aiepe 0): 7 Ke WN = Dpineenc ri Seer a1 CeCe oe C 7016 | Mclean, Hugh Stewart. ....-.-----: B 
6997 | McKechnie, John Gray .......-+-++- Cc |! 7017 | Campbell, Neil W.......-----+---++- B 


Certificate granted 2nd September, 1885, by Minister of Education, to Candidate who passed the Second Class 


Professional Examination. 
2nd Class. 


7009 | Breuls, James A ......- eee e eee eee eines Sit 


? 


Certificate granted by Minister of Education, to Candidate who passed the Second Class Professional 
Examination. 


; 2nd Class. 
7010 | Tuthill, Grace Biss Se eee ees im ge 


Certificate granted 10th August, 1885, by Minister of Education, to Candidate who passed the First Class 
Professional Examination. 


_ 1st Class. 
7011 | Bruce, Edward Wesley.......+++0-5+++ Mey eo 
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PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES. 


“FR : 
Certificate granted 24th September, 1885, by Minister of Education, to Candidate who has complied with Requ- 
lations as to University Requirements. 


1st Class. 


| bal 
No. ; Name | 2 | No. Name. A) 
| S| | | 3 
| S| mc 
mel 
7012 | Barron, Robt. Armour ................ fio 17013 | “Barron, Robt, Armoursee 3) saat A 


Certificate granted 23rd September, 1885, by Minister of Education to Candidate who has reecived Professional 
Training in Scotland. 


2nd Class. 
(OLAS MeCallum SPeter wy (cecal Senke a ee 


Certificate granted by Minister of Education, 17th December, 1885, to Candidate who passed the Second Class 
; Professional Examination. 


ra 2nd Class. 
7018 | Boddy, UY Feng das RE A ay et i nial 


Certificates granted by Minister of Education the 18th December, 1855. to Candidates who passed the Second 
Olass Professional Examination. 


Toronto NorMAL SCHOOL, 


Second Class. 


1019") Allen, Geo: Herbert) 2. 206524 2025 A 7058 4" Hletcher,” Nariel hy, eyelets oe mk ee ones 
7020 | Anderson, George ..:............... A 7059 | Gowans, Margaget Young........... | A 
7021 | Armstrong, Wm. Gilnockie.......... A 7060 | Green, Minnie Cornwell............. A 
‘7022 | Bolitho, Henry Thomas John........ A 7061 | Hambly, Margaret Ellen............ A 
Noss? (Brown, ohm ie.) oe ee ba ee A 7062 | Head, Edith, Isabella..............: A 
7024 | Bennett, Thos. Emerson............. | A 7063 | Johnson, Evelyn ..............: ett be. ene 
A-One ALRAGEE, Wal eee un Onan co Seca A 2004 Lindsay; Felon. rie ev ee tee eee | A 
7026 | Fraser, George Alex... ..<,..s..+-.005 A | 7065 | Mills, America Victoria..........-.. A 
7027 | Fierheller, Lewis Edw............... | inh TOCR-Awe other, Mary ic Utena pees 
rete tT Galbraith, “Alex soy. oe ly ue, ony AA ti) 7OGT J) iained: Minnie wes oo eke ee pes 
7029 | Hazen, George Neal’................ A | TAOS Hose oA iii Serr ren Ae a A 
7030 | Dorion Carles. bru n chae oe ae Oke ee | A 7069 | Reazin, Annie Louisa.......... ie eee 
(Use Levin eATEMUR Mee. pdt a he easae A {| 7070 | Smiley, Christian Mary....... tee A 
7032 | Kaiser, Geo, Wellington ............ A 7071 | Subherland! feabeal 7) oe eae A 
7033 | Manriel, Joseph tar: dius de ol, ee ey A WOT? A Sparling: Ui Lia, Meier eyiey ae eee Maa A 
7034 | McBain, James Henry.............. AI! T0%3-) Stevenson, Maryis) hb) Wi tees A 
7035 | Rowlands, Earnest James........... A | 7074 | Droup, Hiizabetin ee iy gs eee ne A 
ipeb 7) Sinclair Arthur Be... ON ea A | VOTH.) Fraths;Lewis Kilham: 0 0) ee Boe 
7037 | Shine, Timothy Warren.... ........ Aon) FOTosT Hows, George <2 3) oe. too ee | ee 
18S MeSMOLL RON Tie AeoGl hL pitaks bil ete A COLT SoMa reba) GC eanee oe ae fo Bae ee OLE 
7039 | Taylor, Stephen Young.............. | A (OCS ic Vicar Anpiusl. ora) rs 2 ee eee ees: 
(OS0 A Puirord (Wantddenry. 3. ceca y ake A 7079 | Richardson, Hdgar) ... 2.0.22. ..5.0. B 
(04t.4 Tilley, Albert Sidneéy.......si.0s05 A 7080 | Penborn HIGHAr yt) a eae B 
(O42; “WatsonptAlexander 2 oo... 5 sae | A (Osi Watkiny Roberto, 0 io. ie 9 eee ek Ue 
7043 | Zimmerman, Albert N ............. Ant] 7082) Walseny Dies. Alex 0.20 sateen. oe 33 
VOst Wo AnGersohnlesaies Ui. osvelas ooo A 7083 | Welbourn, Geo. Jas............ ree vet ite: 
7080 4 Align Mrs: iSylvias feu. oe | A 7084 | Agar, Mary Louise ...::..:.........| 7 
V040's bee. Williaminaess oon... asl... A (Ua0' | ‘Best aMiadey, 0. 0s, ooh eee ie be B 
7047 | Burnett, Grace Murray.............. | A |! 7086 Boyds elem: Todd ee =) ssa) es ee | B 
CUBS BelivMiaath: Sic ngr bc det. ores a tty igi LOST i= Cody, Inbbie Mtheln. gaan. x eee | 7B 
some Oran: Magee sGe ey. aR aes See A 7088 | Carer, Waneh ss ots es ee nes wo) 
Tobe?” Colenian, Watieacc...cr f bk esas coe A 1089 | Crawiord Delia aa ee re B 
POSE Ge Coleih lolin, Sate ak. onc ee eee | A 70904)" Donte slelen sin ia1 Shean Sec bot | B 
TOn2 i, Cloheye Pagina Macc. ate os fee et | A \) 70915 Davis Blanche Wage) Oo o0) | Ae [ieeks 
7053 | Cluness, Elizabeth Ellen ............ A 7092 | Davies, Mary Ann....... ATS Nan ie: 
#054 | Elder, Grace Morrison .............. | A 7093 | Eakin, Clara....... LS ge Pee tee: 
7005 | Ellis, Annie Helena................. A 7094 | Ferrier, Margaret Maria ............ | B 
(Ooot Koshoss dmumie le. oh iti: sok A 7006) Horsyth, Teabella te eis 05s ae Se B 
7057 | Fairbank, Clara Maude.............. A | B 


7096)|' Wietiw Helen oc2 eos ee Sy ¥ 


Jil 


ProvinciAL CERTIFICATES. — 


| 
| 
No. | Name. fe No. Name. | A 
| et ihm E 
| aj can i 
1007 \etvie, Mary Wlizabeth ’ i205 10m. los | B jl 7115 | Oliphant, Maria ae aR ge 8 B 
rods Hbentons Mary oo. akc shee. B || 7116 | Poommatinion wire ese se, ee B 
PU OT et OL UES NON 6bc Gs Wet ea aba oan 5) oy B 7117 Rutherford, MaryoAit 0) ee B 
above Geouson Heath og ace Mente S B 7118 | Ross, Mary POT ees uae eee eee pes 3 
TIN | Gregory, Weltwe, “Almaita ise va ctor. 4 B gui) Reid, Charan entails 4.36 4/2 ea ae [) tie 
PeODI  ELave Maroaret. ini. ts a Samia oa eas B TID Pe SAMGSrsOns  LIBUPAL i Wee es As ox ey yee: 
7103 | Hart, Margaret Lillis Fraser ........ Te Lin SMU ACS eee hs del yee eae Seg 5 
7104 Henry, FAT Tiie soe ce ey aye ity es 3 Big reeey Sta ple Amite We See) vanes soy eee bi op 
On Te DOUIN, ll CSSIG) go Morais ca) eaiuss ile +4 Beit. 7198s Gabherland Anmteey.ivucy cv 24.2 4804 | B 
7106 | Kilgour, Mary Martha.............. B | 7194°\ Skene, Annie Kraser (15.0. 63.2443. 4 B 
atopy cowl, MGibliaa tit ee ak te thes «cron B || 7125 Dectory LUMahes Web, cuvsierdss oe ca deee (aaa 
7108 | Keefler, Mabel fais tomas. ah BD Fell cL oOe |e LPaCey a MEIGS oon dates oda 2 2 oe 0 
moor Melieod: Katharine. 000). cic. 35 ty Be a7 Wilson, Phillis...... eyes sce one | B 
7110 | McMillan, Margaret Lilhan D....... 1) OB dps 7i287) Whiteside, Margarete: /.20... 2545 20% Ages ©: 
Elli) MeNermey, Sarahiy.s2sg8c0 2255... eae eS) | 7199) | Braithwaitey Victoria...) .i2..6.3 0008 RY EN 
Eto) LOGO PUP OIIG Odor os < hey) 44 eed dacs ake B 7130 | Braithwaite, Margaret ........5...-. {ee 
7113 | Norrish) Esther Amn 0s 245 oo B ISIN Darr. AORRM seer sada ae cea cee fA 
dial NeideoABMie Panes 000 jee iel <ole ny ss Pee Ste ah 
Orrawa NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Second Class. 
Wisgel Helin ames Haddow ois oie ce et 22 | A {| 7159 | EMO LOS NG Ee ad an sh Su dun wale E B 
ABE VEEL AIVOR ROHIE co hates alti s ec wie Dulas siete Pi ae ie, 7400.) Callender, RRL OU AIES,, os ters cuca tet saa Me tor my B 
Rises) Hughes: Jadap ile yo ..ci skies: Dake) AR YEG Ta ELasbeh Sok Lian i. dar: bee tb, | B 
ginny) Jewett "Albert Wie ose sl ey sche et egy BiOosl vais Chap whl eal A ipsa: 
mm (toG | duindsay, Wilham.o..o. 26.4 ee Pe SAe ie BGS ot MieOartiny arpasw vel 445 Ke MO aw ben ee B 
7137 ihe PeOELG FORM ese eo hot OY bo A 7164.) viclachline Spanley... eau coe aa os ae ites 
Pigs) Wi vLordens Wilsons. 6 iS a. Ge eee be A 7165) co binsen .sOhn Gs Ty) «2.3. yoke eae | B 
7139 | Moyer, MeN caread ba oh lyre ian. A (166) ) Mosewame, Those. 420.052.5934 475 | B 
7140 | McDonald, Wm. John .............. ASTI iG? ch pinlcetts | Hgzaetly ea... cage ies + 2 3 
7141 | McEwen, William B................ nt PIGS Blacks, .Donaldath nas. leeks. we eee AB 
7142 | Melntcsie a Wr ne oy Aen as. das. | ACT 7169") Cosby: Margarety soos 6.6 ¢iinkae bane | 
Aas) i Reid IOUSLO ee ac ae wes Ueda ness 1 A | PLO Borward.Clavarti, ys au sana oe ena B 
7144 Roblin, RRC eC 2h ay he SOD te i dy aes. Th Gao iuel ohieeton, Sebati tet ee ees ie pS: 
7145 ls CORE PAT Oere Hin alee iths eae aie te | A | C72 i Lae. Am mrevGyer Wa ss elt Oe eee 3 
7146 | Sherman, Edward C...,.....-...... A. || 7173 | Lund, Elizabeth M...............-.. be 
7147 | Mon GrerOry FLenrY fies can tas A | 7174 | Mackintosh, Catharine :....2..<..0:. eee 85 
71475 Wilson, AAO Oey Few s dd oy hee A 7175 | Mathews; Christina... 5.0.5... 0. fo 
7148" Pawadson? Senne. oo os. 2 cs 88 ae | A 1 FC \ Whe Leases 4 iya als pss ae cs wa aoe ie 3) 
--7149 | Evans, Margaret Ne A ae ae A || T17T | Raleigh, Mary Kathleen........... aged: 
PADD 1 ELC ROO PAO: Purge Sette ale lar a e'e oie Kia dlieor be Ace OLS Rowe, Sarah Acamstal hy. ed porns 
7151 Keyes, Margaret Pheebe............ | A TVG ts ean) Mignie oeee hn Some. aA be TB 
7152 | Lang, Caroline D’Anguilar.......... A 7180 | Sherman) Willa rg oko ee ce, sae B 
7153 Maxwell, JON TENE ae ae ee eee fom. 7181 | Storey, Mary BSC at teow Poy Oa Le Ne fats 3 
7154 | McCannell, Fannie.............-.+-. | A | 7180; (Stuarts Mine unease ete Lie 
7155 | Patterson, Bibra ee Oy ids fe tew AS hee LOoink Nomi oa NES NE SU Raa ce Pe as, sae we ed © 
Pine. Sharper Puma a Se kre ces ellie ess | A 7184 ; Bartlett, Fred Arthur............ .. eee 
7157 | Thirlwall, Mary Ellen........ Ler A || 7185 | Cole, George Arthur ..... ee | A 
Pies Purnbule Marthay os. wees etue ree age 7186) Cathbert,” Wim. Nelson 200... 0c a: irae" 
er tificates granted by Minister of Education, 18th December, 1586, to Candidates who passed the Second Class 
Peirce Exami nation. 
ean Class. 
7187 | Newton, Agnes Wilkie ........-.... bee) PLSSel miBley TOSCO Aelia. +n -ldeek week | B 
Certificates granted by Minister of Education, 29th December, 1855, to Candidates who passcd the First Class 
Professional Examination, December, 1S85, 
First Class. 
7189 | Andrus, ae ATDDTORE . les tces’ oft PG | 7193) | May, William Fisher. 222... Sys s.eks LAG 
7190 | Burgess, Herbert Haliday........... C 7194 | Watson, Robert Bruce............... a, 
Si Barber, Albert.) si. \aeis fo 6-2 n cn ee: C 7195 | Young, Dawid Ree ee he ae 8. 
7192 | Falconer, Charles S ..........+..++5- C 7196 | Morgan. William James............. | €c 


‘ 
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\ 
7.—TEMPORARY AND EXTENDED CERTIFICATES DURING 1885. | 


. 
| % 
Temporary Certificates | Third Class Certificates | 
authorized by the extended by the : 
COUNTIES. Minister of Education, | Minister of Education 


during the year 1885. during the year 1885. 


| 

UES PRIN GR Gah cols cae ahesteenten hone Sse los tah PRR Ue Oe LCE RP ee . x 
BPUeey ho ee eee Os ene ere emtees nie ae rat 2 8 
CORIO T OM Mice accel Gard) Wal arse AMA Ee Reet oe eRe 20 val 

Woy cidsn GE COUR NEMO MICAS AAP e RERUN ERE OME TPT. 0 SRRRT EL PT So AMRAMLS, te Reh Ne 
MORRO het ks och a Nay sees oy Soaring on) Ae 1 2 
PURPA 1 eee ek ae mheR UP eEIN as SE UMN aed © 5 | a 
Bites Whe Nati dee oh ANS 1 othe ES aetea ae Soe AMES RE: 2 9 
BOR Be eich an cocks melt isa a sds ENON es GAPE deco RO ee, | 18 3 
Frontenac. 5ye eee eal cM RS Sec te ne 10 
EF CEL TUEE Gh Gan Orne ER SUADLR vere tere eBae g ey Cha ots oma sc OE 13 18 
ee ie Cv ee oe Ae aren CRC Ly ROCIO AVRT CEE & AYP eR wT Up ory | 23 26 
Cg Ee sae did.) sacs, RD LCR ee ce | a7 38 

RO TRHT ATA Chick oad! ote ok 00 1) 16. Cale te Re ere pole PWR a dae 2 
ET OTIC OIA tor geete che ete ee lal ihe Pes e ae e e Ee ey Ay 
PAR CEY i ce ties a lib hash eneteate ai eam Nie hice shel Se lace ea ek ee tne | ay = 
= ERS BEE 26 | Oa SARL Ye A US OE ge aT NOE RN AUNTY aa 22 9 
1g Bra 00) 6 SPARS SERRE a wh Gee pan A PACA ay Rete ae ee ae | 16 
Uemine res SHE eee Ree E PERE AN, Ie TEDL ah EY YN 5 wee 
Lambton .y.3... De Pre Sar ioe Cate beni, MOG ME any ie wail ks. 2 | 3 
1 EY Ci al SRS NR i Ca Bene ARS SYD Bebe Merl iig )  d o a7. 24 
DICOOAG Se hs ee eet iawek Werte aun tax ens ea bi a 13 | 23 
hennos and Addington Leo. ak atte eae hie dane See 1 14 
ETO 7; AU Ae RO Me aA te DUE ORE RM 9 a: ; 5 
ME dlesex Joho ges late ama ee ae ED nes ued | 1 16 
INOREOM EO eee Cor horns aN at es cel auted RA ES bah | 12 | 12 
Nonbhum berlang hon. ak dees te ete 1 ae | 8 1; 9 
8 Ee Ay LUN ok ANP NRE Canna GN MAP Ne SET UOT SREY "1 2S se : 3 
C28 iy COAL aes OC aR ea MER ae Tonty ARO RAE Mey AS WAS | 4 
1 E/3(o Wt Sag anene ROEM RMCAY IMENT ET atte RECA es a0'® @kOnT tL Ud Mane 1 vd: ae | 5 
HOPE ta PO Ate ere ki ho aU se MER ee Cae ee CR 48 oe | 4 
HOLCEDOTO IAL. TU eo a ai ee Deter ae. ER ag 2 | Us 
Preccove and) rongsellocc |. oc x, Are hic obo eee epee be 16 | 6 
COTE GO Ward orets .ebe! im . Eomaebeeye Pari OCS ily a | 16 
PRO TEPPORNN TH bering (Gn. Ft AO ROA DE a ML, ea te ke 39 14 
BITE OGA ros ok clei tarCeor Datei gre UE OE Fe BS 14 
DORON. hoes Se Ae ee RE) hades Ee 7 19 
WOU OEE Clear Ges aer Stic hd d:s We, MEMBER LRM RR ekg ee on 3 
NY BROTIOOGR Sor) tie iereliiee We tea I tines ahh” RTS Mad 2 it 
POLITIC otis ft eehar In martial cheba Da gent heen! eR eRe NT | ie 17 
AVeliniebOn icles ok. SOM: PR Ga Rote sg debe | 7 4 
SEAT AL ar.) dt eek eeeap aul, ain: abtay coe) hee 8 IRENE oi al 5 
SO ENR Aare ba ade Me Tere be leo Miran gk ot ee a A EEO | 2 15 
MRIGERICEG ST Rete FUE de cos © LER CANE ie CORE AY | 38 3 

(eat Re Mat ues sets SNE PP 

ote ee sh: Ua ae Ege a eee, Se ae | | 310 409 


x 
| 
| 
| 


j APPENDIX G.—SUPERANNUATED TEACHERS, TEACHERS WITHDRAWING 


| FROM THE FUND. 

| 

: 1.—SUPERANNUATED ‘TEACHERS. 
| (CONTINUED FROM LAST REPORT.) 

| 


(1) Allowances granted during 1586. 


| S 
: 5 a 
‘3 = 
F et i ae 
| 2 = 
| e Bi 
ep & 
No. NAME. i: © 
; ie a 
2 Gv 
o pa 
~ Ya) & 
6 pare 
L 5S 
. ra O ca 
Sp 5 ex 
| < va | <j 
: Q 
748. |George Deltor McBride...... PN see Meo eS es a8 Lv) 47 164 | 99 00 
749 ia Nes TOGO DISr cia! Wald vldicas y's tise doesasie sacle P Do 25 | 150 00 
750 Ale re Coteau) ROOT. WE Our geek te bE COP, Ga Un DraR ER SET 61 314, 189 00 
751 GEN SCI ap she BL TS cee asin eels Dieu ate ng Gis! < 58 Oba 255 50 
752 Pemote Slrawi 3, ooh Sg Die), RRR ee S ANAS IO gia 60 OL 199 00 
753 molar hoCanelimd Wo. oe wi et as.52 Wate ole athe sp ateioe shee bo 63 314 220 50. 
754 MPC IGa latices. lsu MeMea or tesla br iil cuted a aha mc gore 35 35 | 237 00 
755 . |John M. Campbell....... Ch earths Re eh eo Minne 24 | 168 00 
756 CRAs OTN SEI Caer ati SIDE. Bes fy OY dE oe 5 eC aC ROA pe JCI P Bt O 65 18 | 108 00 
757 addi onane amen os MOG es ON ERORE OE eS ya hatin a. 8 40 | 21 126 00 
758 Alexander McPhee......... Be any Notre Cre Cer: Ores 61 305 183 00 
759 Thomas France..... ae PRON pe cae Se ane ra aN a antl 66 7 184 00 
760 esi RIGS Ee wa tele Co) aa seul PIERS 31 Aya ne RS a od 60 ees 138 00 
761 *Hrancis-d. Lynch, (i aueseesy sex 1 ORR IRC ARE ETS | 60 314 -220 50 
762 Oe ESR Tic | ond UCTS eat Mie gt Soi) eaheald eb Saati Ranh (kek) OU ps Cpe anh Ns 51 24 156 50 
763 “call SLOP RY Ca He Whe ME bef TES Senha OEE ae rad a Ce LO eh mk BP OP SPC RAS Poor 58 24 168 00 
764 *James Anderson....... GLa Wharf a ES gg Jeeae| BANE SRA RI do ESE 70 24. 168 00 
765 Ea nied Wii WLOMIRITIAMN Ou (Ger Wien a Re tA tata yc ae 46 23 161 00 
766 + James “Hs King... 2% YR i. ei are Re RIE ne Nee eT SS | 61 25 175 00 
767 Pe UNELULCES “UL ate ELEM ED IO eek ig ee chee og oe og eles 50 25 | 175 00 
768 CORTE a PRC Ue OR Rich i aegis on Pa SOP” AOS Seip ga | 56 294 | 186 50 
769 ‘*Bomund B. Harrison oo 0.0 wn 4 <n. Seen ae) Shy Oi Wane: fr 65 Site 246 50 
770 Pah Dice incall ws AR Wnt ge meer alia dst pep ian eetine & Meg te. Wye 165 00 
ik Pe NHAC: OUMGLORE touhts< EME hdede ted aks nis #8 tebe enc aye Steelers | BL 30 191 00 
779 FR Tra ta VL ERE etic ete A chee he ties Lites ia Baal Aso ali ale ans es | 63 30 | 202 00 
Velkea '*Miss eet Ca MeTOIs bees eee eee ese hi aed eo eee ats : 47 20 | 120 00 


* First payment to commence with January, 1886. 


a 


(2) Summary for Years 1876 to 1885, 


/ j 
No. of | | Gross Amount Net contributions 
Expenditure 
Y EAR. Teachers on contributions | refunded to and what per cent. of 
for the year, ~ 
List to the Fund. | Teachers. payments. 

oir | $ G. ae Ns $  ¢. aie $ Per cent. 
eee Nt kee ko 266 | 31,768 82 12,647 25 1,252 83 | 11,394 42 35 

| | vl a 
EA Ee oe Ce 2938 30,484 35 | 14,288 25 1,576 07 | 12,707 18 5D 

| 
abo f ec Wk al tee eR | 339 41,318 95 13,767 12 | 1,591 64 | 12,175 48 29 
| | 
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2.—TEACHERS WHO WITHDREW THEIR SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM THE FUND DURING 1885. 


Counties. No. Counties. No. 
RPM HREY Westie AW Madd aap ca, Bach) UW entworvh! clo) ema heel 16 
RIOR MOE! Wiig She May ote tpn chs Oy ab ter a ais 12 
Dundas) 7.) OF) abnicolan: Us i Op ean needy mS 13 
Prescott & Russell AEN Eroly deienteh ny ts Dh Wellaaid Weiss... eaitew tant eae iN 
PO Reet caer tat ae hh ee nN gL) Haldimand a), ii jill aaa ea 
De GEE ARR 0 Ral Pi OE RR ee ee 6) ih Norfollci 1.25 OREM LY! SeeeRA a lates 
AE 0s (ed MS? As Oey > A 12 ORTGOIO seer sk: 80 se ee ee 49 
fh aed Sas RR et SR a 23 | Waterloo 44 
LU ahi 4 GOR CO a Loa Well in ton’ ok es Da ee Da 
Rremitetiaien care bakin. ce eg 9 -| Dufferin... 1h’ 
enuox te Addington els...) ac: 5 Ooh SG rer Cas ge ra ne ee 54. 
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PAPUA Uae). TEM ahs ANE Oe) Middllesem iy akc. 39 es seme eta cing DT 
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Halton 25 Dietial sss. hus Gena 1,229 
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APPENDIX H.—INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 


1.—Pusuiic ScHoou INSPECTION. 


NAME. 


D. McDiarmid, M.D 
Alexander McNaughton 
Arthur Brown 
W. J. Summerby 
_O. Duford Ladieeadth 
Archibald Smirle 
Robert Kinney, M.D 
Rev. George Blair, M.A 
F. L. Michell, M.A 
Robert George Scott, B.A. 
John Agnew, M.D 
Frederick Burrows 
Wm. Mackintosh 
John Johnston 
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Edward Scarlett 
William E. Tilley, M.A 
James Coyle Brown 
Chas. D. Curry, B.A 
James H. Knight 
Henry Reazin 
James McBrien 
James Hodgson 
David Fotheringham 
Donald J. McKinnon 
Rev. Thomas McKee 
James C. Morgan, M.A 
J. Scott Deacon 
Joseph H. Smith 
_ Michael Joseph Kelly, M. D 
_ James B. Grey 
James H. Ball, M. A 
BAP KE MLOSCS 670 oie Sano cc's k woo toed 
J.J. Wadsworth, M.A., M.B.. 
William Carlyle 
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D. P. Clapp, B. A 
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“Thomas Gordon 
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William Ferguson 
William Mw RS 
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Donald Me. Malloch 
W. S. Clendening 
Alexander Campbell 
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(1) List of Inspectors. 


| Glengarry 
Stormont 


Dundas 


Carleton 


| Leeds, No. 1 
No. 2 and Grenville 


Renfrew 


Frontenac 
Lennox and Addington 
N. Hastings 
S. Hastings 
Prince Edward 


Durham 


Ontario 


Peel and 


Halton 


oe 


Norfolk 
Oxford 


N. Well 


Dufferin 


| Elgin 


Welbern Atkin 
MG Cole 
Wilmot M. Nichols, B.A 
Chas. A. Barnes, B.A 
J ohn Brebner 
Theodule Girardot 
A. Maxwell 
Peter MacLean 
ev. R. Torrance 
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EK. Kent 


Lambton, No. 1 


| City of 
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S. Simcoe and District of Muskoka 
| N. Simcoe 


S. Wellington 


W. Middlesex. 
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JURISDICTION. 


and District of Nipissing........... 
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POST OFFICE. 


Athol. 
Cornwall. 
Morrisburg. 
Russell. 


Prescott. 
Perth. 


Belleville. 
Picton. 
Cobourg. 
Bowmanville. 
N orwood. 


Lindsay. 
Linden Valley. 
Prince Albert. 
Yorkville. 
Aurora. 


Ancaster. 
Brantford. 
St. Catharines. 
Thorold. 
Caledonia. 
Simcoe. 
Woodstock. 
Berlin. 
Harriston. 
Fergus. 
Orangeville. 
Owen Sound. 
Thornbury. 
Priceville. 
Stratford. 
Goderich. 
Clinton. 
Walkerton. 
Kincardine. 
London. 
Strathroy. 
St. Thomas. 
Chatham. 
Blenheim. 
Forest. 
Sarnia. 
Sandwich. 
Amherstburg. 
Milton. 
Guelph. 
Hamilton. 
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List of Inspectors. 


oe oe ~ 
| 


NAME. 
| 

IVY pe INCL eee ae aed Ie ae lee City Orie eased cA aa CEA iat oe ae Runes | Kingston. 
Dt OV ICS Nome ions ci cela kamu BRS PR ones See One ty Cena M | London. 
John Cl Ween ican cae bores Wh ii riers amt g Perea to at EY Again iaters Seat Ottawa. 
on WiC igen vent Geka loth teats Fa haga hc chaos dp cuban ci eats ig eGR | St. Thomas. 
James L. Hughes.......... at ew cts A BEA oi idle Spat GRU a As ee ean | Toronto. 
RSV CALMCOG eae. wi ie chee tients FEO WI WOE ss 2 ees she srses Uo aE Bade rec eer eae els | Chatham. 
Reve Ty Rodgers to: 92 oa. 8hne cite 8 ROPES TAN AAe STEN Sis eaten has for i ea ee 0m) een eee Collingwood. 
By COTE VES AN: clohchy we ssajnies « witete BS alg ety Mae ek 2 a, Ca reas eda eh _....| Cornwall. 
Rev. George Washington.......... TROT AMECEROLEL a2 ila idiG dia dr ctueyaita een Oka tere -.| Mono Road. 
Rev. James Gordon, M.A......... PA Re IN aaa ME Bee Nd FMR SUE Meade Te S00 Niagara Falls. 
Geen gait Mg Ml 7015) 50) 1 CP a Bee Ph SRT eile. Ring eatee Sk SUN Sk en ea eee Oshawa. 
ey AIIOS MOPEA UOTE sy eres Pir lstele ees seusanene ss Serta EAR eho Wa ate leat 2 2 ee AAP a eR JOR a cle tee ae Peterboro’. 
Moras Hillisgd 9. gah coves) ees | POSTE AS oi ee Wat a RO Pests ee ee Waterloo. | 
Rich. Harcourt, B.A., M.P.P..... Rm UEYS AIGA Ease ae Raima Gs la Su BN AAR Day As Welland. m 
J Ce Patterson, MEP gio | BS IM Bae Rec eck ttatye acta Gara eT a Rab ee renee are Windsor. q 


Norr.—Other cities and towns are under the Inspectors of their respective districts. 


Roman Catholic Separate School Inspectors. 
James F. White, Toronto. 


Cornelius Donovan, M.A., Hamilton. 


County Model School Inspector. 
John J. Tilley, Toronto. 


High School Inspectors. 
John E. Hodgson, M..A., Toronto. 
John Seath. B.A., St. Catharines. 


Inspector of Normal Schools and Director of Teachers’ Institutes. 
James A. McLellan, LL.D., Toronto.. 


(2) Eatracts from Reports of Public School Inspectors. 


CouNnTY OF BRANT. 


Extract from Report of M. J. Kelly, Esq., M.D., Inspector. 


Nothing of a remarkable character has transpired in connexion with the school 
during the year just past. They have maintained, for the most part, the even tenor | 
their way—a fact which may be taken as mndicative of their generally healthy state. - 
the domain of nature as well as in human affairs, commotion is significant of a diseasé 
condition, and is only an effort which ‘the physician of our diseases ”—-as Huippocrat 
designates Nature—makes to remove the offending cause. ‘‘ Let well enough alone” 
an injunction which, to change the phrase, “is more honored in the observance than _ 
the breach.” The sagacious and skilled physician, when he finds the crisis past, withol 
the use of drugs and trusts his patient to the natural recuperative powers of the systet 

-aided by suitable nourishment: the keen-witted counsel, when the evidence of t 
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prosecution is weak or insufficient, refrains from further cross-examination and calls no’ 
witnesses, lest something might be inadvertently elicited which might damage the cause 
of his client. So when the order and management of a school are  good—when the sub- 
jects are well taught and the progress satisfactory —the Inspector, as I think, should stay 
his hand and “let well enough alone.” If he has peculiar notions or nostrums ; if he is 
an ‘educational expert” ; (so called), if he has ‘‘new methods” (as he fondly ‘but, as a 
rule, falsely believes) of imparting knowledge; better, much better, suffer them to under- 
go a further process of incubation, rather than vent them—immature—upon the 
unoffending heads of teachers and their classes. Friendly suggestions, words of approval, 

of encouragement, are always in order, and for such, the best teachers are most thankful. 

Of course it will be found, occasionally, that the school is neither well taught nor well 
managed ; that the trustees rarely or never visit it; and that the Inspector is ‘the only one 
who really knows its deplorable state. In that case the path of duty is plain. The at- 
tention of the teacher should, in the first instance, be called to the existing deficiencies, 
and then if they are not remedied, the attention of the trustees. A conclusion should 
not be hastily come to. One visit will not suffice to warrant it. I have frequently 
found the bad, sometimes, the good impression, removed by a second visit. Poeta nasct- 
tur, orator fit, (the poet is born, the orator made) is a venerable adage, and applies in its 
two-fold aspect with equal force to instructors of the young. Not all who are certificated 
are teachers. The born schoolmasters, like the true poets, are few and far between. 
But if not born teachers, the facilities for making them such, in this Province, are now 
great. We have two Normal Schools (with Model Schools for practice attached) at 
Toronto and Ottawa, and 51 County Model Schools, for that purpose. At the two Nor- 
mal Schools, 351 teachers were in training during the year, and 1,117 at the County 
Model Schools. These sources of annual supply, one might suppose, would meet all the 
requirements of the Province; but such is not the case, owing to the withdrawal of so 
many from the profession every year to enter other avocations. In this way many of 
our best and brightest teachers are annually lost. 

Young men of ability and ambition are not satisfied to spend their lives in the Pub- 
lic Schools, where the emoluments are small and the prizes few. They aspire to some- 
thing higher—to be high school masters, lawyers, doctors, divines, and so drift into the 
universities, and thence into the wider fields of intellectual activity where they hope to 
- reap a richer harvest—a hope, unfortunately, not always realized. However, if there is 
no help for this state of matters—and I fail to see any—neither is any one obnoxious to 
blame for it. The country has done its part in a liberal spirit, unsurpassed elsewhere, 
and the Education Department has faithfully striven to carry out the views in relation 
thereto of the ablest and most intelligent counsellors. But this lack of duly qualified 
teachers is confined, in the main, to the eastern counties of Ontario: it is little felt in 
Brant, though there is a proneness even here to employ cheap teachers (sometimes un- 
qualified) because they are cheap, and some schools suffer in consequence. All the 
schools in the county have been open during the year and their state has been, on the 
whole, and is now, satisfactory. 


| School Finances.—Their financial standing is good. ‘The receipts from all sources 
| amounted to $37,855.15,—the expenditure to $32, 160. 03, learns a balance in hand of 
$5,695.12, being $509. Be in excess of 1883. 


Salaries.—The total amount paid in salaries was $25,450.58. The highest salary 
| paid a male teacher was 3600, the lowest, $300. The average for male achom $467, 
for females $301. 


} Certificates..—The number of teachers holding First-class Provincial Certificates was 
_ 5, Second class do, 35, First class Old Country Board 2, Third, 30. 


| School Population.—The number of resident children between the ages of 5 and 
| 16 years, 4,339—attending school under 5 years 10, between 5 and 16 years, 4,095, 
| over 16 years, 138 ; total, 4,243. Boys, 2,249; girls, 1,994. Number of children between 
| 7 and 13° years old attending no school, 36, attending less than 110 days, 628. 
_ Aggregate attendance, first half year, 277,110, days, average, 2,233. Aggregate, second 
half year, 198,124, average, 2,086. ; 
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————— 


Classification, ete.—Number in Ist class, 1,110; in 2nd, 1,004; in 3rd, 1,162; 
in 4th, 750; in 5th, 184, and in 6th, 33. All were engaged in the study of spelling, 
writing, arithmetic and geography. 2,546 in drawing, 1,082 in music, 2,129 in gramma : 
and composition, 2,113 in history, 267 in algebra, 210 in geometry and mensuration, 62 
in elementary physics. . 


_ School Accommodation and Hquipment.—No new school houses have been built 
during the year, though two or three are much needed. Some have been repaired. 


Town of Paris. —The nine departments (now increased to ten) in the Public Schools 
of Paris did satisfactory work during the year. The amount paid in salaries was 
$3,007. The balance in hands of trustees at the close of the year was $2,879. The 
highest salary, $600, was paid the only male teacher in these schools, Mr. Dodge. Of the 
lady teachers, three have salaries of $315 each, four of $288.75, one of $260; the aver 
age being $295. Seven of the teachers had been trained in a Normal School. The 
average attendance for the first half year was 425, for second half, 387. The number of 
visits made to the schools by the Inspector was 36. Reports on the state of the schools 
were sent by the Inspector to the Board of Trustees quarterly. 


Arbor Day.—‘ Arbor Day” was generally observed in this county. Trustees, 
teachers and pupils manifested the greatest interest in its due observance. In most of 
the sections the grounds were cleaned up, maple, elm and evergreen trees planted, flower 
pots laid out, etc. The institution of an “ Arbor Day ” to be observed annually can not 
fail to be beneficial from an esthetic stand-point, and to add much to the comfort and 
healthfulness of the school premises. 


County OF CARLETON. 
Extract from Report of A. Smirle, Hsq., Inspector. 


The year just closed has been one of educational progress and activity. Every 
school but one has been in operation during the greater part of the year, and with few 
exceptions the teachers have been faithful and persevering in the discharge of duty 
Judging from the results of my examinations and the large numbers who have passed for 
entrance to High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, it may be safely said that the public 
school work of the year has been performed with a fair degree of efficiency and success. 

Complaints are still made of a scarcity of legally qualified teachers. A large number 
of schools (22 in all) have been in charge of teachers only temporarily certificated ; and, 
although in most cases fair work has been done, still it is evident that such teachers, as a 
rule, are very much inferior to those who have passed the regular examinations, and who have 
taken the usual Model School course. Of the twenty-four teachers licensed temporarily 
in 1884, most of them had passed either the “‘ Intermediate” or “ Non-professional Third 
Class” Examinations; so that in point of scholarship there can be no serious objection 
raised ; but lacking both experience and professional training, it need not be a matter 
of surprise should they prove failures in discipline and general school management. 

The number of second class teachers has risen from 27 to 39, a few of whom, however, 
hold only “ Professional Thirds,” but no doubt many will avail themselves of a Normal 
School course just so soon as they are eligible. 

The confused state of the Text Book question has in some measure retarded the pro- 
gress of pupils, and caused a great deal of annoyance to ratepayer, teacher, and Inspector, 
as well as to the Department. ‘The problem, however, has now been solved, and it is t¢ 
be hoped that the public will cheerfully conform to the regulations in that behalf, believ- 

ing that the best that could be done under the circumstances has been done, and that the 
interests of education will be advanced by the change. Some steps also should be 
taken at once to provide Trustees with a *‘ School Law Manual,” so plain“ that he wha 


* Such a manual has been distributed to the schools by the Minister of Education. 
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‘uns may read.” Many Boards of Trustees are willing and anxious to do their duty, but 
oeing unskilled in the mysteries of the law, they find themselves utterly at a loss to know 


| In the matter of school accommodation very satisfactory progress has been made 
throughout the inspectorate. Nine new school houses have been erected, varying in cost 
from $10,000 to $500. In Rochesterville a fine substantial brick building is about 
completed, which will afford ample accommodation for 250 pupils: this building, when 
urnished, will cost the Board over $10,000. In Janeville a new school house has been 
built at a cost of about $2,000; in Metcalfe one at about $3,000; whilst in rural 
sections six new school houses have been completed ; five have been thoroughly repaired 
and renovated ; and five sections are preparing to build. 

At this rate of increase the school accommodation of the country will soon be all that 
an be reasonably expected. At the present time there are not more than twenty sections 
in which the school accommodation falls short of the minimum requirements of the law, 
and in the great majority of cases it is amply adequate. 

The sections in which any successful attempt has been made at improving the school 
grounds by planting trees, etc., etc., are comparatively few ; still something has been done 
n this respect, and no doubt a few years will show a great improvement in such matters. 
The Model School has been doing good work, and of the fifteen teachers trained 
therein, all have found employment in the county. So far, they all managed their schools 
With satisfaction to their employers and with credit to themselves. Some have said that 
‘©in Model Schools we have found the missing link of our educational system.” However, 
there is yet room for improvement in these institutions. There seems to be too much of 
the ideal, and too little of the practical, to suit the great body of teachers destined to 

ork in the humbler ranks of the profession, more especially in the want of practice, in 
such a school as may be met with in an ordinary rural section, where the teacher takes 
charge of, say, forty pupils, and works all the classes from lst to 4th concurrently. Such 
is the nature of the work that by far the greater number of public school teachers must 
engage in ; but, strange to say, it is the kind of work for which very imperfect provision 
has yet been made, in either the Provincial or County Model Schools. A student’s suc- 
cess in conducting a few exercises in a well-regulated and carefully graded school, is not 
sufficient evidence of ability to bring order out of chaos ; or, in other wofds, it does not 
prove that he will be able, properly, to classify and organize his own school. If some 
method could be devised whereby the student in training could have actual practice in 
school organization, the classification of pupils, and the drafting of time-tables, there can 
be no doubt but it would prove an element of success in his future career. 

The Teachers’ Association has done very fair work during the year, but under the new 
regulations there will be many additional advantages. Hitherto, in this county, it has 
been difficult to secure a full attendance, and, as a rule, the absentees are those who stand 
n the greatest need of instruction ; now, however, that attendance is compulsory, and 

he institutions under the direct control of the Department, a realization of their full 
measure of usefulness may reasonably be expected. 
; The outlook is hopeful. There are many indications of an awakening interest in 
the educational affairs of the country, showing that the people are alive to the advantages 
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County or Dunpas. 
Extract from Report of Arthur Brown, Esq., Inspector. 


As an indication of healthy improvement, forty-two, or one-half, of the teachers 
employed in the County at present have passed the non-professional second-class exam- 
ination ; two of them the first-class examination ; and a considerable portion of these 
forty hold professional second-class certificates. 


I 
1 
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Teachers Certificates. 


First Class, 1; 2nd Class, 18; 3rd Class, 57; Extended Thirds, 4; Temporary 
Certificates, 6. | 
Average Salary Paid Teacher. 


Williams Uren cu tiie, cle a ccienan see aden lps ebe ached ae i a $288 
ES FG Eee genera errs Meet ret aa on U men: Come eh Tee 290 
Winchester s2 6. ental, bac Onas ene GRA ck Gre Weisntenolenemestns co 295 
LO wrntatind 5.04504 1a kek Ae Pate cake eR OM atte taliee cae er epemmee eer 263 
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Pupils enrolled, 1883 ..... ASI SIREN LMR EPIRA Ohi vie HUES WE 
He LBB ah Fe ANS a tl CRE Ct tee meee eaten 5,110 
Average attendance, 1883 ..... PAU TIRA TAR AEN ahd, 2) AR Re Peatees EES 2,314 
- fe tok: SAM min Uttam Ae ec rd iS Mlb Ea} dcr te hati pti 2,269 

No. 17 to 13 not attending any school in 1883............... 61 
vibe ai “ ToOL reer es eee 61 

i ‘ less than 110 days, 1883... 1,411 

6é 66 66 66 1884 1.509 


Kinds of School Houses. 


Brick, 21 ; stone, 19; frame, 32; Log, 2. . 
Schools opened with Scripture and prayer, 22 ; with prayers only, 35. 


Average Rate of School Tax. 


Williamsburg ics, mye. Ce A lhe sta ae) 8 Rants ETN 4.3 mills. 
Catt age ie OL IAS) RT UN REN eS ee en Se Aas 
IW CHEStEE Gy Gite tee ha eee aS eaten adhe ae ir a) ate Dongs 
Mbantain [ine pies Py ee ee eh eh ae 10) io tk ao 


County oF Grey—SourTu. 
Extract from Report of W. Ferguson, Hsq., Inspector. 


The Public Schools of South Grey have each received two inspectoral visits during 
the year 1884: all were in active operation, except two, 8. 8. No. 6, Normanby, whic 
. was closed during the former half-year, and 8.S. No. 7, Glenelg, closed during the latte 
half-year. ' | 

The school houses are generally substantial brick, stone or frame buildings, many of 
which are supplied with improved comfortable seating: some, ~o¢ poor sections, have 
been conspicuous for tardiness in providing adequate seating of any kind. 

Each of the townships, except Egremont, possesses a representative of the ‘old log 
school,” while that township possesses several snug “ teachers’ residences,” indicative of the 
thrift of the settlers. Through the preparatory training in the County Model Schools, 
much greater uniformity in school work, as well as much better quality, is now obtained 
The Annual Census Returns reveal the glaring violation of the spirit of our excellen 
school system, under the School Section arrangement, and each succeeding annual enumer 
ation strengthens the conviction that the consolidation of the sections in each municl 
pality would be really more equitable and economical, as well as more promotive of the 
true educational interests of the community ; would render the schools, in many cases 
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more generally accessible ; would relieve neighborhoods of local jealousies ; relieve town- 
ship councils from some of their most disturbing and perplexing questions, and even county 
councils of many vexatious appeals. 


The subjoined brief extract of these School Census Reports for 1884, will illustrate 
this opinion :— 


<a 
SRR RWS FRE I SE TN A SS 7 FRE A AT STACI ETT EA NTE SES REET VT PE REI SIMO LEY NE SEE ILE ILE ES 


Assessed [School Rate 


i Assessed Valuation School Rate 
TOWNSHIPS. of Sections. in the dollar. | Valuation. a the dollar. 
soo ablee a MIE Sd RES ec A 
Artemesia........... POT caer ....| from $100,000 00 at 3,4, mills, to $71,000 00 at 6,%, mills. 
oe) AACA oe (SPAM Re RR Ce pe Oe ey BONSTO: 00 [eifh ake Castres 25,250 00 ‘ 1533, . * 
PeeeMON Ge ee a eee ns eee: * 152,529 00 ee eC 74,026 00 ‘ <0 wala 
7 | 
Cot TC Ei Plan Renee en Rp eae “* 119,300 00 Soy See ohn okey 26,440 00 “ | 12 ra 
UOVINATLOY eto tes. cs su nels acide g “ 168,560 00 Ean eral 82,200 00 ‘‘ | 34 . 
Be a das neers She 7 bss am pOO iat OBerr ot MLOCTTs: 45,450 00." | Gris * 
| | kes |, e 
| Tie 


1S 2051 iat nd Beka aa a a | ** 104,400 00 | ih aa ar | 24,960 00 *‘ 


County OF HALIBURTON. 
Extract from Report of C. D. Curry, Esq., Inspector. 


Notwithstanding the financial depression, the past year has been one of progress and 
prosperity in the school history of the county. School premises have been repaired and 
refitted ; maps and other school appliances have been procured. In one section the 
school house has been moved from one side of the section to the centre of population, and 
in another a neat and commodious frame school house has replaced the old log structure. 

The total expenditure for school purposes was in 1884, $10,711.03, an increase over 
1883 of $193.18. The amount expended in permanent improvements is $979.42. The 
average expenditure per pupil amounts to $6.35. 

The following table gives the number of schools in each municipality, the number of 
pupils enrolled, and the average attendance for the year :— 


MoNICcIPALITY. No. oF ScHOOLs. PuPiILS ENROLLED. AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 
BATA SIOTI oh optaemialy x's 2 147 49 
AEA (6 Eh he OP ED D 106 31 
Dysart, ete...... 4] 324 126 
Glamorgan ...... 6 Nes} Bil 
Lutterworth..... 3 6 183 | 5D 
Minder 3’. .i6 <dlvc 8 278 90 
Monmauths,, .:s.s0.% 4 92 4] 
PTO NER cus cds Sees 5 BGO 57 
Stanhope......... 4 108 39 

Tota ex ose; 2s 49 1,540 519 


1 The number of pupils enrolled exceeds that of any year in the history of the county, 
| being 65 in excess of the total of 1883, and 16 over that of 1882. A still more gratifying 
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fact is that the average attendance of 1884 is greater than that of 1883 by 55, and ex- : 
ceeds that of 1882 by 36. The schools have been kept open an average of 173 days, and — 
taking this as a divisor, the average daily attendance has been 664. 


Of the 49 teachers engaged at the close of the year, the classification is as follows :— — 


Prete C lasses brovinctal snes eae cen on Ree ee are Cheeta 1 
Secdnd Class) Kiel eee ave Sawend anda whe hone day Ghee pean a OP 2 
metond Glass, old County, Board): i4 00 ue ar meee eng gate 2 
Phinda tess) District ox My tlaviere Wat viatat we Laisa © Gre eum y nen eee 32 
TnterimeGertificatess mbar el bis) geet ananlien iG Fad Gea ia Sh ong eH 12 

DO tae hs Seats cae 0 a ieee eee eR ae 49 


The necessity of issuing “permits” is to be regretted, but in order to supply the 
schools, it is necessary to.do so to a certain extent. Several of those who have been en- 
gaged in teaching on interim certificates have displayed considerable ability, so that it is. 
to be hoped that their services will be retained until the next examinations. 

With regard to the character of the work done, it is necessary that the elementary 
branches should be taught as thoroughly as circumstances would admit. A pupil who 
has been taught to read well, including of course all that the expression implies, to write 
fairly, and to perform all ordinary business calculations, does not enter life very badly 
prepared. This is as much as may reasonably be looked for from the majority of the 
public schools in this county for many years to come. 


County oF ONTARIO. 


Extract from Report of James McBrien. Esq., Inspector. 
The Moral Discipline. 


In this respect our progress is highly satisfactory to all who are really patriotic. It 
is plain that we are building up a national character which will reflect no discredit on the 
Dominion of Canada. 

In every department of school work, accuracy in acquiring and stating facts is 
demanded : following this course without variableness or shadow of turning, the natural 
consequence is to create an abiding sense of truthfulness in the child. 

In the construction of time tables, teachers have constant regard to the law of peri- 
odical action, that is to say, the same subject is taken up daily at the same time, like 
one’s meals, and with a similar relish. OLa | 

The teachers trained in our County Model Schools are becoming skilful in the art 
of procuring suitable objects and stimuli to lure to constant and pleasant employment. 
Never before was there a time in the history of this country when the great Command- 
ment which says, “six days shalt thou labor and do all that thou hast to do,” was so 
fully and cheerfully kept. The constant business crowds out the chance and inclination 
to do evil. 

Children are more intelligent than most people give them credit for ; and therefore, a 
direct appeal to their conscience, through their intelligence, is required, and in cultivating 
its moral aptitude by rendering the right visible to their understanding. The right thus 
apprehended, and so voluntarily and cheerfully followed, becomes the sovereign principle 
of the whole school discipline. 

The Honorable the Minister of Education has lately made a wise regulation, 
which requires more attention to be given to the study of English literature. This is a 
stride in the right direction for many reasons. ; 

Henry Ward Beecher has beautifully said that the secret of Britain’s strength is her 
moral power. ‘The illustrious authors of English literature have, to a certain extent, cre- 
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ated this moral power. Therefore, in the study of these authors, the pupils are brought 
into intimate contact with the’ genius, the spirit and intelligence that has made 
Britain what she is—the greatest moral power on earth. 

A love of these once created, there is no inclination to read those trashy novels that 
are undoubtedly poisoning the intellect and moral life-blood of their readers. 

In most of the County of Ontario Schools, gems of prose and poetry, selected from 
British and American authors, are committed to memory and recited on Fridays : these 
are used afterwards as dictation exercises, and written neatly in a book kept for the pur- 
pose. Thus the pupils are furnished with the best standards of composition ; their vocabu- 
laries are extended ; their minds are exalted and their hearts enriched. 

A knowledge of all the subjects of the Public school programme is good and useful, 
but it is good and useful only as it is used in right living. The man of intellectual ability 
never fails to make life a success, but from the want of moral principle ; therefore, all 
subjects of instruction can and should be used as a means to obtain the great end of pre- 
paring the child for “complete living with his fellows.” | 


/ 


County or YorK—NorRTH. 


Extract from Report of D. Fotheringham, Esq., Inspector. 


The total expenditure of 1884 was less by $4,496.40, than that of 1883, though in 
the*payment of teachers there was an increase ; and the average to male teachers has risen 
from $424.83 to $429.69. This is the highest point reached in North York, and, were 
Newmarket included in this average, it would be $434.53. 

The average to female teachers has always fluctuated more than that of male teachers. 
For 1884 it has fallen from $265.62 to $252.66. 

The proportion of lady teachers employed is steadily increasing, and, before many 
years they will, at the same rate, outnumber male teachers in North York. 

The number enrolled in the schools has increased from 6,926 to 7,084, while the 
percentage of attendance stands at almost the same as in 1883-4-5. The schools were 
open on an average 215.4 days in 1884; in 1883, 212.3. 

In the grades of certificates, ‘Second Class” fell from 48 to 44 ; “Old County 
Firsts,” from 6 to 3; and there has been a corresponding increase in “ Thirds.” Of the 
teachers holding second class certificates, 31 are males and 13 females. 

The number of pupils enrolled in the first class has been increased considerably, 1n- 
dicating, possibly the turn of the tide which for some years has been reducing the school 
population. There are over 200 more entered in this year than in 1883. 

In the other classes the numbers have been reduced sufficiently to show increasing 
care in the grading: and promotion of pupils, naturally suggesting reference to uniform 
and simultaneous promotion examinations which, in compliance with the urgent desire of 
the Teachers’ Association, have been carried on for over two years. 

The schools were suffering from irregularities which could be reduced, if not removed. 
Young teachers had often changed the classification of their schools injudiciously. They 
could, and too often did, promote soon after the Inspector’s visit. In this way pupils 
would be six and sometimes nine months in a class before the Inspector could exercise 
any supervision, and this made it difficult to re-classify. Some had one standard of | 
classification and some another. One would promote on a certain percentage, another on 
one higher, and a third on one lower. Methods of teaching the same subject were very 
different in different schools, and some subjects received undue prominence to the neglect 
of others. T>achers, like other mortals, unconsciously favour some more than others, so 
that impartiality in promotions was not always certain when the teacher was judge in his 


own school. Sometimes fond parents, to whom some teachers found it politic to defer, 


assumed the position of arbitrators in regard to the promotion of their children. 
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_ These and other considerations led to a desire for uniform and simultaneous promo- 
tion examinations from which the competitive elements should be carefully excluded. 
Carefully prepared regulations of a general character, from which cumbersome details were 
kept out and in which simplicity was studied, were prepared. 

A Central Board, having the Inspector as chairman, was given the task of preparing 
the sets of questions, and finally deciding promotions. 

Local Boards were appointed to conduct examinations, by a majority to pass or reject — 
candidates, and to refer special cases to the Central Board ; at the same time no teacher — 
is to take charge of his own pupils or value their papers, but still may speak for them or 
appeal to the Central Board. 

Examination papers are printed confidentially, sealed, and sent to the teacher to be 
opened in the presence of the candidates in the school where he is to preside. 

A limit table of work for each class is supplied to each school, indicating among 
other things a number of lessons in literature to receive special attention, as in the H. S. 
entrance. . 

Beautiful certificates, the only reward, except the consciousness of success, are sent 
out to those who pass. 

While these arrangements are ae and the county supplies funds for actual outlay, 
the examinations are forced on none; neither are pupils expected to attempt an examina- 
tion every half year. The desire, however, to make these the tests of all promotions in 
the IT. and III. Books is growing; and, as I write, twelve hundred pupils of eighty-six: 
teachers are trying this test of their right to be promoted. It has been found that these 
examinations are a great stimulus to teachers and pupils: methods and work are more 
uniform and thorough: fewer badly prepared pupils get promotion: attendance is 
encouraged: parents and friends cease to press for promotions: teachers and schools 
learn to compare themselves with others, and a friendly rivalry and esprit de corps are 
growing among the profession. 

In regard to religious instruction,in schools, only five in my district (out of eighty-six) 
have none, or rather five teachers out of ‘one hundred do not give any. 

Public school libraries have fallen into almost entire disuse : this in rural sections 
is greatly to be regretted: they would constitute, if wisely selected, a powerful means 
for developing literary tastes and habits of self improvement, now often lost sight of in 
the universal rush after excitement and a “ good time.” 

The Teachers’ Association, continues to grow in usefulness and efficiency. 


2.—Roman CaTHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOL: INSPECTION. 
(1.) Report of James F. White, Hsq., Inspector.—Kastern Division. | 


Sir.—I have the honor to submit a report on the Separate Schools inspected by me 
m 1885. 

My visits were confined to the eastern division which, beginning at Toronto, 
stretches east to the Ottawa and thence west to the farther end of Lake Nipissing. In 
it are included this year 110 schools, with 275 teachers—a gain of seven schools and 
twenty-six teachers since 1884 ; this satisfactory increase being made up by the starting of 
several new schools and the rapid growth of others. Without help I should have been 
unable to do justice to this large number of schools and teachers, but my colleague, Mr. 
Donovan, very kindly gave me much assistance by visiting several of them in September. 

Several large and substantial buildings have been erected during the year, princi- 
pally in towns or villages, and in these places the accommodations are now, in general, 
quite ample for the average attendance of the pupils. But little change has been made 
in the accommodations for city schools, which are in several instances far from suitable. — 
_ In many rural sections there are good comfortable buildings ; in most of the others the ~ 
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accommodations are respectable, while in but eight are the houses quite unfit for school 
purposes ; in most of the last cases trustees have given assurance that these will be re- 
placed by suitable buildings during the coming year. 

The provisions for lighting are, in many instances, very defective ; and even when 
fairly good the seats are sometimes so placed that the light must injuriously affect the 
children’s eyes during study. More frequently the means for proper ventilation are 
found wanting. The windows are seldom made to lower from the top. and no other pro- 
vision has been made for letting out the hot vitiated air and supplying its place by that 
which is pure and health-giving As the opening of doors or windows causes dangerous 
draughts, especially in winter, this means cannot be depended upon to give the necessary 
supply of pure cool air. Teachers are sometimes not sensible of the very unhealthy state 
of the air in the rooms which has become so only by degrees not always perceptible by 
those engaged in earnest work, but it is at once perceived by one entering the room from 
the pure outside air. The danger from this source is yet greater in those schools were 
no recess breaks the morning or afternoon sessions. 

In several instances school boards have wisely provided large well-fenced play 
grounds, which afford the children every opportunity and inducement to take proper out- 
door exercise. The grounds attached to the boys” schools in Lindsay, Peterboro’, and 
Cornwall, have little to be desired in this respect. — Unfortunately the girls’ schools are 
not nearly so well off, their play-grounds being neat but too limited in size. For several of 
the city schools, there is a mere yard, too small to allow the pupils to indulge in any 
games, and forcing them either to play on the street or to forego such exercise altogether. 

This year again good classes from the Girls’ Schools in Toronto, Lindsay and Ottawa 
wrote at the teachers’ non-professional examination. _ A large number of those examined 
obtained third-class certificates, while two from Lindsay and four from Toronto obtained 
second’s, one of grade A. The success that has, year after year, attended their pupils com- 
peting at these examinations shows how excellent is the work done in these schools, whose _ 
teachers are to be sincerely congratulated for having made such successful efforts alone 
and in the face of many difficulties. This class of work is not done in any of the Boys’ 
schools, which limit their efforts to preparing their pupils for entrance to High Schools, 
in which many of them have been highly successful. 

Reading is showing some improvement, but not so great as could be desired. In 
thoroughly good schools the subject is well taught, and pupils give the selections with 
proper modulation and natural expression ; but in schools of only average standing, it 
is yet too frequently marked by indistinct articulation, by want of proper pausing, or by 
unsuitable expression. This failure to render a passage properly, shows either that its 
meaning is not clearly understood, or that the art of expression has not been cultivated 
for its own sake. While rhetorical reading is not essential, especially in the lower 
classes, yet a clear, intelligent and expressive rendering should be required in all. 

In writing, the general standard is quite high and the tendency is still upward. In 
schools where it receives proper attention, by teaching of principles and black-board 
illustration, bad penmanship is rare, and it is not unusual to find the writing through- 
out uniformly good, thus showing that failure in this subject, when not due to physical 
weakness, is the result of poor methods of teaching. An examination of the books 
sometimes shows that there has been‘little collective teaching, but that the children in 
one room are allowed to write in many different sorts of copy-books, under slight super- 
vision. ‘The certain result of this is shown in a want of regularity and finish, in marked 
contrast to the writing acquired in schools where the teaching has been really good. 
This subject receives special attention in schools directed by religious communities ; the 
writing of their pupils being usually characterized by great neatness and regularity, and in 
many cases itis remarkably good. At times, however, there is a surprising difference be- 
éween the writing in the copy-books and that in dictation exercises, a child showing a 
clear bold hand in the former, and in the latter a scarcely legible scrawl. This seems to 
be due either to insufficient practice in writing on paper from dictation, or to the want of care 
on the teacher’s part, in accepting, and thus encouraging, a bad style in written exercises. 
In junior classes slate writing has made very encouraging progress, and in many schools 
exercises are remarkably well done. 
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Arithmetic receives a large share of attention, and in most schools the results are 
quite satisfactory: a few obstacles, however, stand in the way of its rapid progress : 
sometimes it has not been begun at a sufficiently early stage, or this beginning has not 
always been after the best principles; and in a few schools it is yet treated too much 
according to rule and routine. Mental work shows very noticeable improvement, though 
it does not always receive the attention to which its importance entitles it. 

In the majority of the more important schools drawing has been begun, and bids 
fair to become very popular with the children. This subject has long been an important 
one in the schools directed by the Christian Brothers, whose teaching of it has been very 
successful, as evinced by very creditable specimens in mechanical and free hand drawing 
shown by ‘their pupils. 

The tabular report of the Separate Schools for 1884 (Table F) presents a very sub- 
stantial increase in the various items of school statistics over that for 1883. The gain in 
the number of schools is 13, of teachers 30 ; in the registered number of children, 1,286, 
and in average attendance, 355. The average attendance was also increased from 52 to 53 
per cent. ; for the Public Schools the average is 48 per cent. For the present year the total 
number of schools is 213 ; of teachers, 460, or 6 more schools and 33 more teachers than 
in 1884. It is worthy of remark that despite the large increase (30) of teachers for 
1884, the number of male teachers was not only not greater, but was really 2 less than in 
1883. I have no doubt but that, in like manner, the gain of 33 in 1885 is made up 
nearly altogether of female teachers. Though showing an improvement over that of 
1883, the attendance during 1884 was yet not altogether satisfactory ; for of the 27,463 
children on the register, over 12,000 were, on an average, absent each school day. The 
attendance was most regular in the City Schools, ranging from 68 per cent. in Brantford, 
and 62 per cent. in Toronto, to 48 per.cent. in London and St. Catharines, and averaging 
56 per cent. for all. In towns, the most regular attendance was in Galt, 71 per cent., 
Stratford, 69 per cent., and Orillia, 67 per cent ; while it fell off to 32 per cent. in Sarnia, 
33 per cent. in Rat Portage, and 41 per cent. in Cornwall, averaging 55 per cent. for all. 
In rural sections, on account of the distance to school and the need of the children’s re- 
maining home to work at certain seasons, the attendance does not reach so high an average 
as in towns and cities, being only 47 per cent; it varies greatly, however, in different 
counties, ranging from 30 per cent. in Leeds, ana 35 per cent. in Grey, to 56 per cent. 
in Carleton and 63 per cent. in Middlesex. In explanation of the low percentages in Rat 
Portage and in Leeds County, it may be stated that in the former, school had just been 
opened ; while in the latter place the schools are open only part of the year. This 
irregular attendance—the greatest obstacle to the rapid progress of the schools—might, 
in my opinion, be materially lessened by more vigorous and united efforts on the part of 
teachers and trustees. 

The work of education is, in general, efficiently carried on throughout this division, 
and a large proportion of ‘schools in rural sections, as in towns and cities, are in a highly 
satisfactory condition; there are, of course, some schools whose standing is not very 
high, but I believe that these are improving, and that the number of inferior schools is 
diminishing. 

Toronto; December, 1885. 


(2.) Report of Cornelius Donovan, Esq., M.A., Inspector.— Western Division. 


Sr1r,—I beg leave to submit my second annual report on the Roman Catholic 
Separate Schools in the Western Division of the Province for the year 1885 :— 

Since the date of my previous report I have visited the schools of all the teachers 
(with one exception) in this division ounce, and the schools of 33 teachers twice, while in 
the Eastern Division I have visited the schools of 23 teachers. 


Total number of schools visited.......... ERT CUM Lay 2 RE od apo 
Enrolled pupiles Western cl vislOri. cs; hissed aac sol ss sete s reams 9,200 — 
LotelLattendanas at- time Or visite iwc is Merce ele Bee 6,300 
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These figures shew an increase in the number of pupils since last year ; the number 
of teachers having also increased. The schools that I visited in the east had an enrolment 
of 820 and an attendance of 582. 

‘In the matter of accommodation, the school authorities have exhibited 
commendable activity during the year. New buildings have been erected, old ones 
renovated and enlarged, and premises generally improved. In London, the Sacred Heart 
nuns have, at the expense of their community, built and furnished a large brick school house 
at a cost of $8,000, and have placed it under the jurisdiction of the Separate School 
Board. These ladies have also supplied the teachers for this school (three) free of charge. 
Guelpli has provided additional accommodation, and increased its staff of teachers ; 
Hamilton has just finished two fine brick school houses which will give extra accommoda- 
tion for 200, pupils and call for an increase of three to its teaching staff; Oakville has 
extended and improved its school premises ; Arthur village began the year with a large 
well-appointed brick school house; Port Colborne has provided better and more ample 
accommodation ; No. 6, Biddulph, has now (thanks to Father Connolly) one of the best 
school houses in the division ; in Wellesley township two new brick schoolhouses have been 
erected_—in sections 5 and 10 respectively ; No. 1, McKillop, bas a most complete new 
school house and premises ; No. 8, Windham, has its new school house almost finished ; 
No. 3, Malden, and No. 13, Waterloo, have also enlarged their buildings ; and No. 3, Mara, 
(Brechin village), has a handsome well-furnished school house. In many cases the grounds 
have been extended, and advantage was taken of Arbor day in May last to beautify 
them by planting shade trees. On the whole there has been a decided improvement in 
school accommodation, which is saying a great deal considering the previous creditable 
condition of that matter. ‘The same remark may be passed in reference to equipments ; 
in fact, I am happy to be able to state that in almost every instance the authorities 
have faithfully attended to suggestions made by the Inspector for the benefit of their 
schools. 

The vital importance of good light and ventilation cannot be too strongly dwelt upon. 
Ill-ventilated and badly lighted rooms produce most mischievous effects on the mental and 
physical health of children effects that are too often felt in their after life. Wherever 
possible, scientific means of ventilation should be provided by the trustees; but in the 
absence of such means, teachers should air the rooms thoroughly during recess. Ladies 
with characteristic good taste, delight in curtains or blinds for the windows, but as 
teachers they must notice that the practical wéility of these articles is not so much te be 
admired; they keep owt the sunlight, the very thing that should be im the room. 

There are 180 teachers in the division—a gain of five over last year. Of the whole 
number, .147 are females. It is gratifying to notice that, as a body, the teachers 
have shewn themselves fully imbued with professional spirit ; they are doing their duty 
in the class-rooms, are alive to the advantages of continued literary culture, and are 
making use of all opportunities of improving themselves in the art and science of their 
profession—frequently at considerable sacrifice. The salaries remain about the same as 
before-——in no case exorbitant. Comparatively few teachers are holders of ‘ permits,” 
and it is well that such is the case, for the “permit” has a lowering effect in several 
ways. 
i As to their literary attainments, the schools as a whole, appear to be making satis- 
factory progress. There are exceptions of course, but I have ascertained that the chief 
cause of want of progress in the exceptional cases is irregular attendance on the part of 
the pupils. Another hindrance to progress and good government, is the too great willing- 
ness of some parents to credit the criticisms of their children on the conduct and work of 
their teachers. The work as prescribed in the new programme of studies is generally in 
operation. Kindergarten songs with their appropriate actions are in common use in the 
junior classes with good effect. Most of the advanced girls’ classes practise successfully 
several branches of domestic economy, including plain sewing and knitting. In the rural 
schools the boys generally shew a respectable knowledge of agricultural rudiments ; and 
in the towns, it seems, from their intelligent answers in matters not peculiar to the school 
room, that their attention has been directed to the realities of their future life. As to 
the highly important subject of Christian Doctrine, it affords me much pleasure to be 
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able to repeat last year’s statement, viz.:—that the knowledge of this subject which the 
pupils obtain from their Catechisms and the instructions of the clergy is, in general, highly 
satisfactory. 

A system of uniform examinations has been inaugurated by sending out a miscel- 
_ laneous paper to be written on by the pupils of Class IV., in all the schools of the Inspec- 
torate on the same day. As the paper was the first of its kind, I made it comparatively 
simple, but varied and comprehensive. It was chiefly designed as an exercise, not only 
for obtaining correct answers, but for the cultivation of good habits and methods in per- 
formance of work, and the development of original thought. It is intended to extend 
the work, after a time, to other classes and for other purposes. | 

Your proposed project to issue a Manual of the School Law for the use of Separate 
Schools, will, [am sure, give universal satisfaction to Separate School authorities and sup- 
porters. While the contents of the Separate School Act itself have always been easily 
understood, it has hitherto been a difficult matter to decide, in many cases, what portions 
of the Public Schools Act were also applicable to Separate School affairs. The manual 
referred to will be the means of removing much doubt and confusion. Your proposition 
of a “Course of Reading” (voluntary) for teachers is also, in my opinion, an excellent one, 
and should be received with favor by all teachers who wish to rise in their profession. 


Toronto, December, 1885. 


3. Inprian ScHoor INSPECTION. 
Extracts from Reports of Public School Inspectors on Indian Schools. 
M. J. Kewtry, Esq., M.D., Inspector, Convey OF BRANT. 
Indian Schools, Township of Tuscarora and Mohawk Institute. 


On the 8th of June a visit was paid to Board School No. 3, Miss Sarah Davis, 
(Indian) teacher. Colonel Gilkison (agent) and Rev. Mr. Ashton, of the Mohawk 
Institute, accompanied me. We were joined by the Rev. Mr. Carswell, incumbent 
of Kanyenga Church. The number of pupils present, 38, in 5 classes, all Indian children 
and thinking in Indian. The 5th class (5 in number) did fair work in reading, spelling, 
and grammar, but inferior work in arithmetic. The penmanship was satisfactory. The 
reading and arithmetic of the 4th class (also 5 in number, and equal to the 3rd in the P. 
schools) was fair, the spelling good. Indian children generally read ina monotone. The 
3rd class (6 in number, 2nd Book) did fair work in the same subjects. The 2nd class (li @ 
in number) did well in spelling, but only middling in reading and arithmetic. The first 
class was not of much account. Nice frame school house, painted, well furnished, with 
six new chairs added for visitors since our last visit; grounds enclosed, supplied with 
closets, and recently planted with trees, ; 


9th June. Wealso visited Board School No. 7, Miss Elizabeth Johnson, teacher, a young 
Indian woman who passed the entrance examination last year, and is doing very fair work. 
Since the last visit, trees have been planted in the school grounds. 25 pupils present in 
4 classes; in the first or lowest class, 13. The same fault applies to the reading here as in 
No. 3; it is monotonous; in the other subjects the results were similar. The pupils 
fairly supplied with books, ete. 


10th June. We (the Indian Commissioner, Rev. Mr. Ashton, and myself) visited 
Board School No. 20, Miss Annie Foster (Indian), teacher, who passed the entrance ex- 
amination 8 years ago; since then she had attended the Brantford Collegiate Institute 
for two years, but failed to pass the non-professional examination for a teacher’s certificate. 
51 naines on the roll, 42 pupils present, of whom 9 were white, divided into 5 classes. . 
The arithmetic (as far as elementary fractions), the reading, and the spelling of the 5th 
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class (3 pupils) very good; the grammar and the geography “ fair.” The 4th class (2 in 
number) did good work in the same subjects. I examined also the 3rd class, numbering 
9, the second 11, and the first 17, with satisfactory results. A very fair school as a 


whole, well managed and orderly, with a fine brick school house, described fully in my last 
report. . 


On the same day the “ Stone Ridge” School was visited and examined. This school 
was not in operation at the time of our last visit. The building has undergone no repairs 
since ; it is a log house about 24 by 16 feet in dimensions, school room very uninviting, 
floor dirty and full of holes, no grounds attached, and no outhouses ; on the walls a map 
of the world, but no blackboard, no cards, no clock or globe. Teacher, Adam Sickles 
(Indian), passed the entrance examination last year ; salary $250 per annum. 27 
names enrolled ; 20 pupils present in 4 classes. The pupils of 4th class read and spell 
fairly well, and know arithmetic as far as long division, but have only a very elementary 


knowledge of grammar and geography ; the rest do very poorly. Supply of books in- 
sufficient. | 


llth June. Thomas’s School, a band school, Mr. John Miller (white), teacher : 
frame house, with grounds, single closet, no trees. Writing desks for pupils needed, also 
map of the world (not Mercator’s), and one of: the British Isles, and a natural history 
(animal) chart. 37 names enrolled, 30 pupils present, arranged in 3 classes. The 3rd 
class does very good work in arithmetic, reading, spelling, and geography, and fairly well 
in grammar ; the 2nd class pupils also do fairly. There were 19 in the first part of first 
book. The teacher would be better employed preparing himself for a certificate than in 
eking out in an idle fashion a living among the Indians. 


12th June. No. 2 Board School, at the Council House, was examined. Present, the 
Indian Commissioner, Rev. Mr. Ashton, Chiefs John and Josiah Hill, Messrs. Porter 
and their wives, Chief Jno. Hill’s wife, and others. Miss Floretta Maracle is still the 
teacher here,and an excellent teacher she makes, being active, and animated, with sufficient 
snap and verve. The house, grounds, and equipment here are all that are needed. 43 
names enrolled, 39 pupils present, in 5 classes :— ; 


Sth class (5 pupils) in reading and spelling “good ;” in arithmetic “ fair.” 
d 


4th class do fe) do do do do 
3rd class (8 pupils) do do do do “* good.” 
2nd class (6 do do do do do do 
[st class (15 do do do do do setae 


Order and management “ good.” 


12th June. Visited and examined Wo. 5 Board School. -Miss Emily Gorse (Indian), 
teacher ; passed entrance, 1883; received her training at the Mohawk Institute. Frame 
house, uniform in shape, nice model, cupola and bell : school room well furnished, 
windows large and arched, large porches in front and rear; floor and desks very clean, 
good clock, maps of world and Dominion, zoological chart, Ten Commandments, tablets, 
good stove. Grounds dry, with many shade trees, but not enclosed. 29 pupils present in 
5 classes, mostly of the Delaware tribe. In the Delawares and Tuscaroras there is a dash 
of . Ethiopian blood, showing their original southern habitat. The classes were all 
examined in this school, but the merits of the work done were scarcely up to those of the 
last school. The reading in the lower classes was verbal and not clausal. 


15th June. Examined the ‘“‘ Red Line” School. Miss Cross still the teacher, with- 
out certificate of any kind. House very inferior, floor and walls dirty, furniture very 
poor: no grounds and no outhouses. 28 names enrolled, 14 pupils present. Attendance 
very irregular, varying from 1 to 15 pupils a day. The last number is the highest the 
present teacher has ever known to be at, school at once, and the same pupils are rarely 
there two days in succession. ‘The work shows this. I have no hesitation in saying that 
the money spent on this school is worse than thrown away, 
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15th June.—Kanyenga School, No. 8. (Board School).—Miss Davis (Indian), 
teacher. Frame house in grove near “ Sour Springs ” and Episcopal Church ; grounds exten- 
sive and enclosed ; school-room well furnished, good clock, small globe, press for books, 
etc., large blackboard, good supply of excellent maps, tablets, etc. 16 pupils present in 
four classes. 4th Class (four pupils), examined in reading, spelling, arithmetic, grammar 
and geography, with good results. 3rd Class (four pupils), also did well on the same 
subjects. First and second classes did fairly. Order good. Rev. Messrs. Ashton and 
Caswell and Col. Gilkison present. 

18th June.—Mississauga School. (New Credit).—The Indian Agent and Dr. 
Reginald Henwood accompanied me to this school and the next, both on the Oneida 
boundary, about 20 miles from Brantford. Mr. Alexander Scott, teacher, expired Third 
Class County Board Certificate ; house in bad state, grounds not enclosed; floor of 
school-room in bad condition and dirty, furniture do., plaster off walls, a new clock pur- 
chased since last visit; no maps, no globe, insufficient supply of books and slates. 
Attendance irregular. 35 names enrolled, 18 pupils present in three classes. The read- 
ing and spelling of the third class, good; arithmetic, grammar and geography inferior. 
The work of the other classes, only middling. A new school house is needed here, with 
complete equipment. ; 

Board “School, No. 9.—Frame house, well furnished, floor clean. Cupola and bell, 
good clock, excellent maps, pupils well supplied with books, slates, stationery, etc. Clay- 
bourn Russell (Indian), teacher. 33 names enrolled, 22 present in four classes. 

The reading, spelling and arithmetic of fourth class, good ; grammar and geography, 
fair. The work of the other classes, generally good. Order and management, satisfactory. 
Several bright pupils in this school. Attendance regular. 

S. S., Vo. 6,.a Board School, near the Cayuga parsonage. There is a fine school- 
house, well furnished, but there was no teacher in charge. In this section there are 
many pagan Indians who do not appreciate the learning of the white man. 

15th July, visited the “Mohawk Institution and Indian Normal School,” the name 
which the New England Company has recently bestowed on this seat of learning. At- 
tached to this institution is a farm of 270 acres lying along the river and canal, about a mile 
and a half from Brantford, nearly 100 acres of which is under grass or pasture, the rest cul- 
‘tivated like a garden. The main building is of brick, three storeys high, containing, 
’ besides the superintendent’s departments, two well furnished school rooms, dormitories 
for 90 pupils, library, kitchen, etc. Detached is.a laundry and workshops for pupils, etc. 
There is now in course of erection at,the west end of the main building, a superin- 
tendent’s residence, which will cost, when complete, about $3,000. The approach is, 
from the road running from Brantford and skirting the farm on the south, by a fine 
gravel drive extending about a quarter of a mile from the main entrance. The grounds 
in front are planted with fruit and ornamental trees, and are laid out with much taste. 
The whole farm, indeed, presents a park-like appearance, and is very attractive. In the 
school rooms are two large globes, terrestrial and celestial, a good supply of maps, Boyd’s 
objects, a chemical cabinet, a library of more than 200 vols, apparatus for illustrating 
scientific pictures by means of magic lantern, etc., consulting dictionaries, a copy of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and periodicals such as “The Sunday at Home,” “Leisure 
Hour,” ‘“‘ Boys Own Book,” ‘‘Girls Own Book,” “ Picturesque Canada,” etc. There isa 
clock in each school room, and slate blackboards. The senior class is prepared for the 
Entrance Examination. ‘The principal teacher is Miss Watson, who holds a second-class 
Provincial certificate and also matriculated with honors in Toronto University ; the 
assistant is Miss Jessie Osborne, a great grand-daughter of ‘“‘ Theyendenaga.” The New 
England Company has recently established ten scholarships (value $10 each), five for 
boys and five for girls, to be chosen from those who shall have passed the entrance 
examination. These scholarships are in the Brantford Collegiate Institute, the scholars 
while attending classes in Brantford, boarding and lodging at the Institute and receiving 
their clothes free, the Company paying for all. 

Last year eight passed the entrance examination, one, Willis Tobias, standing third 
in a list of 75 candidates, One of the old pupils, Miss Hardy, has just written for a 
third, and second-class non-professional certificate. A record is kept by the superin- 
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tendent of the conduct of all who leave the Institution for four years after their depar- 
ture, and the result is sent to the Company. The widow of the late Venerable Arch- 
deacon Nelles has donated a silver medal, to be known as ‘“‘ Archdeacon Nelles’ Medal,” 
to be given annually to the pupil, from the Institution, who shall have obtained the highest 
number of marks at the entrance examination. 

Music and scripture history are taught very thoroughly in all the classes. There 
are two organs for the use of pupils, one in each school room. 1 submitted printed 
papers prepared by myself to the senior school; they were in arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, history, literature and spelling; and the superintendent, the Rev. Robert 
Ashton, prepared a paper in Scripture. The result of the examination was, on the whole, 
satisfactory. I think there can be no doubt that the Institution is doing an excellent 
work. 

I think it is advisable, as far as possible, to employ Indian teachers on the reserve : 
they know the children of their own people best and are best fitted to instruct them 
with advantage. There is not now a duly qualified white teacher in Tuscarora ; and, in 
my opinion, only such as are qualified should be permitted to teach there, if the schoola 
are to make any progress. 

I notice a decided improvement since last year, and I consider it quite possible that 
in time, these schools may be on a par with the public schools of the County. 


July, 1885. 


W. S. Cienpenrne, Esq. [xspector, East Bruce. 
Indian Schools on the Saugeen and Cape Croker Reserves. 


Saugeen.—There are 3 schools, known as Indian Village, French Bay, and Scotch 
Settlement. 

[ visited them April 23rd, 24th, and May 29th; also November 18th and 19th. 

The teachers are | female, 2 males; 2 have Third Class standing, one, an Indian, 
a little below Entrance; each receives $300 per annum, and the male teachers a dwelling 
house in addition. 

The Indian Village school is under the control of the Methodist Church ; its teacher 
has a Third Class certificate; it is a frame building, and this year it was moved and 
placed on a proper site, blinds provided for the windows, and a privy added. The other 
school houses are good brick structures, with good frame teacher’s residence attached. 


Cape Croker.—There are also 3 schools known as Cape Croker, Sydney Bay, and 
Port Elgin ; they were visited May 21st and 23rd; also October 28th and 29th. 

There are two male teachers, one female. The male teachers are Indians. The lady 
has passed the Entrance Examination ; one of the Indians a few marks below Entrance, 
the other quite inferior, but his services have been dispensed with, and a female, also 
of the Indian race, employed instead. One teacher receives $300, the other two, $250 
each. Your Inspector would respectfully recommend that the salaries at Oape Croker 
and Sydney Bay be advanced to $300. The teachers are worthy and should be on a par 
with those of Port Elgin and the Saugeen Reserve Schools. 

One building is brick, one is frame, and the other an inferior log, but this will 
soon be discarded. A new site has been selected contiguous to the old one, and improve- 
ments made thereon. 

A new Indian Agent has been appointed this year on each reserve. Mr. Jermyn, of 
Cape Croker, deserves particular mention for the interest he has manifested in the schools 
under his charge. Since his appointment, a pail, tins, broom, shovel, tablets, and privy 
have been provided for each school, the desks repaired at Sydney Bay, and two drains dug 
to preserve the foundation. 

With the exception of the man who has been removed, the teachers have done 
intelligent work with much earnestness, and also exerted a good moral influence. 
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Your Inspector was much pleased to find more attention was given to thoroughness- 
Last year pupils were found in classes for which they were not at all prepared, but this 
evil is being steadily corrected. 

The school houses, except the log one, are provided with suitable desks, and the 
supply of school requisites in all the schools is good, and on the Cape Croker Reserve 
decidedly good. 

The attendance is not large in any of the schools, and the influence of the teacher is 
lessened considerably more by irregularity than is the case in Public Schools. 


This year more time was spent by the Inspector in teaching classes than ~in © 


examination. 


December, 1885. 


Tos. Gorpon, Ese., Inspector, WEST GREY. 


Indian Schools, Cape Croker and Por’ Elgin. 


On the 21st and 22nd of May, 1884, I visited the Indian sehools at Cape 


Croker, but my notes respecting them got astray, and in consequence I was unable to 
make my report. These notes having now turned up enable me, although at so late a 
period, to give my impressions with respect to the schools in question ; they are three 
in number, No. 1 being Cape Croker Village School; No. 2, Sidney Bay School, and 
No. 8, Port Elgin School. The first school visited was that of No. 2, Sidney Bay ; the 
teacher was a white man, named David Craddock ; he had no certificate of qualification 
beyond an old permit from the County of Grey. J informed him that he must qualify 
himself to continue as teacher by at least passing the High School Entrance Examination 
to be held in July following. He promised to attend such examination in Owen Sound, 
and did present himself thereat, but, having been attacked by illness before the com- 
mencement of the examination, he did not write. He afterwards sent me a medical cer- 
tificate verifying the fact of his sickness, but I have not seen him since, and as the schools 
are now inspected by Mr. Clendening of East Bruce, I do not know anything further 
about him. 

On the afternoon of the 21st of May there were thirteen pupils present in the Sid- 
ney Bay School, who were classified as follows :—First part of Ist book, 3 ;-second part 
of Ist book, 2; 2nd book, 4; 3rd book, 2. The school house is a stone building, and 
recently erected ; it was comfortably seated for twenty pupils, but was not very well 
equipped otherwise ; it contained a small map of the Dominion of Canada, but was 
deficient in other maps, in a blackboard, in tablets, in a numerical frame and in registers. 
The reading of the pupils from the Ontario readers was fair, but they could not give 
the meaning of words, or explain the sense of passages read. Whey were able to give 
definitions in geography fairly well, but they lacked in Arithmetic. The senior 


divisions of the school wrote tolerably well, and their written spelling from dictation was — 


of at least average quality. The teacher was evidently doing a reasonable amount 
of useful work in the school. He was able to speak both Indian and English. 


On the forenoon of the 22nd of May I inspected the Cape Croker village school, | 
taught by Miss Isabella Mclvor ; she held a certificate of qualification, but in July she © 


passed the High School Entrance Examination at Owen Sound. ‘Chere were twenty-four 
pupils present in this school, namely : First part of first book, 8; 2nd part of 1st book, 11 ; 
9nd book, 4; 3rd book, 1. The reading done by these children was generally in so low a tone 
as to be scarcely audible ; they could not render meanings in English, (except the Glazier 
white girls) and their oral spelling was inferior. In Geography, the pupils in the 3rd 
and 2nd books had learned, to some considerable extent, the definitions, but very little 
beyond ; they could generally write their names intelligibly. Arithmetic was a weak point 
with them. This school house is a frame structure, of ample dimensions ; it contained 


12 desks for 2 pupils each, and 12 single desks affording accommodation of this kind for 36 — 
pupils. The supply of books was scanty, and those in use were ina bad condition. The teacher 
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complained that parents show no willingness to supply new ones. ‘This school requires a 
better supply of maps, those in use being on too small a scale; it is also in need of a 
blackboard, a calculator and registers. The teacher suggested that each Indian school 
should be supplied with an English and Indian dictionary, such as I understand is in use 
in the Shingwauk Home at Sault St. Marie. A few Indian heads of families were 
present at the inspection ; they appeared to be interested in the proceedings, and some of 
them expressed themselves as being pleased that their schools were to be regularly 
inspected for the future. | . 

On the afternoon of this day I visited No. 3, called the Port Elgin School, taught 
by Mr. Peter Elliott, an Indian. He had no certificate of qualification, and was untidy 
and rather uncleanly in his person. He promised to attend the High School Entrance 
Examination at Owen Sound in July, but did not put in an appearance, although he was. 
in town. He informed me that he had been a teacher in Indian schools for nearly seven 
years ; that he commenced here in August, 1883 ; and that he teaches English principally. 

Chief Macgregor, the Secretary of the Band of Indians on this reserve, and two 
other Indians, accompanied me to the school, which is over three miles from the Village 
of Cape Croker. I found the presence of Chief Macgregor of service to me, as when [ 
was taking down the names of the children present he noticed that in some cases the 
teacher was giving tribal names instead of the patronymics of the pupils, and acquainted 
me with the fact. If it be desired that the children in these schools shal! learn English, 
I do not think that the employment of Indian teachers is expedient, for, in addition to_ 
the circumstance to which my attention was drawn by Chief Macgregor, I observed that 
when Mr. Elliott found any difficulty in explaining a meaning in English he resorted to 
the Indian vernacular, and failed to use such an English form of speech or illustration as 
would be calculated to reach the comprehension of an Indian child just beginning to 
obtain some knowledge of the English tongue. 

The number of children present in this school was 18, as follows :—-In Ist part of 
Ist book, 5; in 2nd part of 1st book, 10; in 3rd book, 3. The reading was fair ; oral 
spelling was only middling ; meanings were almost x<-; arithmetic was but poor ; writing 
was passable. The school house is an old log building, boarded outside, and ceiled with 
boards inside. The desks are of the old-fashioned kind, ranged along the wall on either 
side, and the light from the windows strikes full in the face of many pupils. The seats 
are long benches. This style of accommodation is so inconvenient that it should be 
changed at once so as to conform to more modern ideas. The blackboard in use was in 
tolerably good condition. The supply of books was better than in either of the other 
schools. Tablet lessons and maps of the world, of Ontario, and of the Dominion were 
hung on the walls. The map of the Dominion was on much too small a scale, as was the 
case in both the other schools. 

A number of the people belonging to the reserve with whom I talked appeared 
solicitous that their children should acquire a sufficient knowledge of English to enable 
them to communicate with English-speaking people without difficulty ; these were for 
the most part apparently of the better doing and more provident class, whose houses and 
fenced lands showed that they have some appreciation of the advantages of a settled 
mode of life; and it is to be hoped that their example will exercise a beneficial influence 
upon those to whom old habits and traditions cling more tenaciously. 


April, 1885. 


Jouw Jonnston, Esg., Inspector, SourH HastTines. 
Indian Schools, Mohawk Reserve. 


The four schools in the Reserve were examined by me twice during the year in 
eompany with the Indian Agent, Mr. Matthew Hill. 


Western Mohawk School was inspected in the forenoon of June 29th. There were 
18 children present; the order and attention good; there were 7 in first-class, 7 in 
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second, and 4 in third; they were examined in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic and 
geography. Mrs. Claus, the teacher, is a Mohawk, and formerly taught the Mission 
School in the north-eastern part of the Reserve; she has been a faithful and efficient 
teacher, but through ill health she intends to give up at the Midsummer holidays. 

This school was again examined in the forenoon of October 27th, in the presence of 
the Agent. There were 14 present ; good order and attention ; the house clean, and 
scholars comfortable and well clothed. ‘There were 4 in Part First, and in all the subjects 
they acquitted themselves fairly ; one in Part Second, five in Second Book, andfour in Third. 
They were examined in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, language, and 
mental arithmetic. The result of the examination showed a marked improvement, and I 
am satisfied from the exp@rience and energy of the teacher that she will soon have an 
efficient school. Martha Waterbury, the teacher, is a young woman of some experience, 
having been employed in the Deseronto School for some time, and has been trained in a 
County Model School. 

A map of the world is required, and Mr. Hill promised to supply the school with 
one at once. ‘The school house, though a new one, needs some repairing, but the Agent 
informed me that this would be done before the winter, and in a short time the ground 
would be fenced as the law requires, 


No. 8 was examined June 4th, a full half-day being spent in the examination of the 
classes. : 

This school is now in charge of an experienced teacher who has taught for some 
years ; there were 43 present ; the order and attention good. They were examined in 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar and language, and mental 
arithmetic. I was much pleased with the work of the pupils, which showed that they had 
been thorcughly and thoughtfully taught in all the subjects mentioned. 

This school was again inspected Oct. 27th, in the afternoon, with Mr. Hill, the Agent. 
There were 30 present, in charge of the same teacher, Miss Susan Loveless. There were 
7 in Part First, 7 in Part Second, 8 in Second, 7 in Third and | in Fourth Class. 

They were examined in all the subjects, and the result was very satisfactory to 
myself and Mr. Hill. The school house is a comfortable frame building, well seated and 
furnished with maps and blackboard. 


No. 25 was examined in company with Mr. Hill. We found 27 scholars present— 
17 in Part First, 5 in Part Second, 4 in Second and 1 in Third Book. They were 
examined in all the usual subjects. We were pleased with the examintion. School house 
neat and clean, and well furnished with all the requisites. 

It was again inspected Oct. 28th, in the presence of the Agent, Mr. Hill. Order 
and attention good. The same teacher, Miss Anne Hicks, is doing all she can to teach 
thoroughly and well. 

Mission School, taught by Miss McCullough was examined June 29th: 31 scholars 
present. The teacher has no certificate and never attended a Model School. The scholars 
are poorly taught, and the school on the whole in a state of miserable efficiency. 

Again examined October 28th, when 14 children were present. The result of 
the examination was anything but satisfactory. The school-house is on an excellent site, 
and is a very comfortable building, well furnished with all the necessary maps. 

A teacher trained in the Model School, and holding the necessary qualifications, has 
been engaged for 1886. I induced the Chief, Sampson Green, to do this. The other 
schools are now in charge of qualified and trained instructors. 

The matter of selecting teachers has been left to me and the Indian Agent. Iam 
glad to be able to report such marked progress in three of the schools, and hope to be 
able to report greater efficiency for 1886. 

Mr. Hill, the Agent, has rendered me much assistance and is thoroughly alive to the 
importance of securing qualified and good teachers for the four schools on the Reserve. 

There are 976 Mohawks and 17,000 acres of land inthe Reserve. 

December, 1885. 
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E. B. Harrison, Esq., Inspector, East Kenv. 
Moravian Indian Reserve. 


School House and Furniture.—The school house, frame, 22 ft. by 25 ft., nearly new, 
is in good repair in all respects, but the floors were not very clean ; it is well equipped 
and furnished, and all the furniture and apparatug were in good order and repair, 


School Grownds.—The yard is surrounded by a good board fence, within which stands 
also a meeting house, and a log building erected for a teacher's residence ; the latter occu- 
pied by an Indian family, who rent it, the teacher’s family living at Bothwell, six miles 
distant, to which place he drives daily. There are no trees planted within the school 
grounds, but it is surrounded by primitive woods. The extent of school accomodation is 
quite adequate to the number of children in the settlement. 


Standing of Pupils.—The pupils are not up to the average of those in the same 
elasses in the county schools ; but considering that they are being taught in a language 
foreign to them, their advancement is quite satisfactory. 


There were four classes represented ; two in First Reader, one in Second Reader, 
and one in Third Reader ; the several classes read and spell fairly well, but with an 
Indian accent. In arithmetic and writing they are somewhat deficient, all things consid- 
ered, but their teacher promises to give these subjects more attention. They sing ‘“‘ by 
ear,” the teacher singing for them as a pattern ; they get the air fairly, but as each sings 
in a different key, the result is not music to anyone but themselves. There are about 50 
children of school age in the settlement ; the average attendance is about 26. On the 
occasion of my visit there were eleven boys and eight girls present, but three of the boys 
were whites from an adjoining section ; ages from five to thirteen. 


Order and Discipline.—The order and discipline were very good, all seeming to ren- 
der a cheerful obedience to the teacher. 


The Teacher.—Mr. D. Edwards is in charge of the school. His certificate “‘ expired ” 
some years ago, but owing to the difficulty in getting another person to take his place he has 
been allowed to teach without a certificate. I would suggest that he be granted a tempo- 
rary certificate from year to year, and allowed to continue here while he performs his 
duties efficiently. His salary is $350 per annum, 

Chief Louis and another member of the Council were present during the afternoon. 
They promised to see that the school should be cleaned. 


December, 1885. 


C. A. Barnes, Esq., Inspector, Kasr Lamson. 
Indian Schools at Kettle and Stoney Ponts. — 


Kettle Pownt. 
Teacher.— Mr. F. Pollock. 
Qualifications.—Intermediate and Certificate from London Business College. 


He has had no training as a teacher, and hence labors at a great disadvantage. If 
some plan could be devised whereby the teachers in charge of these schools could have the 
advantages of our County Model School training, it would aid them very much in the 
discharge of their duties. 


Schoolhouse ; equipment, etc.—The building is very good, and the change made in 
seating it is a very great improvement. 


At the time of my visit I found the books much worn, with a lack of slates, pencils, 
pens and ink, but I have since been informed by Mr. English, the Indian Agent, that these 
requisites have been supplied. 
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The stove is at present in a very dangerous condition, and will require to be replaced 
by a new one before the autumn term begins. 


Attendance, etc.—The attendance is very irregular, there being only jive present at the 
time of my visit ; but since then the number has increased to some 15 or 16 pupils. 


Standing of Pupils.—There were three present in lst Book Class, and two .in 3rd 
Class. ‘ 

The writing is very good ; spelling and arithmetic, fair. 

The work in arithmetic is of the most elementary kind. 

Reading is monotonous, with indistinct utterance. 

I am convinced that little progress will be made, unless some plan can be adopted to 
secure a more regular and constant attendance. 


Stoney Povnt. 


This school was closed at the time of my visit, in the month of April, having been 
closed on the last of March, on account of the smal] number of pupils. 

The school while open, was kept in the church, but the location is very unsuitable; 
and, if removed to another locality, I am informed, a school of from ten to fifteen could 
be maintained. 

The Indians wish to build another school house, and have already got 1,900 feet of 
lumber at the mill; but the proprietor of the mill refuses to let the lumber go without 
some security for payment. 

They will I believe, make their own shingles. 

Tt think something should be done to place this school in proper condition, and under 
the control of an energetic teacher. 

I would be quite ‘willing to accompany the Indian Agent, either before J uly. Ist or 
after the midsummer vacation, to see what steps could be “taken to put the school in oper- 
ation again. 

I beg to suggest, that if a meeting of all those school inspectors who have Indian 
schools under their control be held for the discussion of the Indian school problem, good 
results might follow. 


June, 1885. 


JOHN Bresner, Esq., [INspector, West LAMBTON. 
| Indian Schools on Walpole Island and Sarnia Reserve. 


No. 1, Watpote Istanp.—Rev. Wm. Stout, teacher. I visited this school on the 
13th of May, and found seven boys and three girls (Indians) and four boys and five girls 
(whites) present. Three of the white phaldven: being members of Mr. Stout’s family, and 
the others children of the saw mill hands. 

First Primer, five boys and one girl ; reading, not good ; no spelling ; writing, good. 
A white boy in this class did no better than the Indians. 

Second Primer, none. 

Second Book, four Indians and three whites (Indians, two girls and two boys). 
Indians still read indistinctly, but better than last visit ; spelling, good ; arithmetic 
(addition and subtraction), correct, but multiplication poorly done ; writing, very good, 
but only on slates. 

The other classes are composed of white children, and third class one girl ; reading, 
good ; spelling very good, and writing good. 

Fourth Class, three girls, one boy ; reading, middling ; spelling, good ; meanings and 
roots, middling ; grammar, good; writing, good. 

Mr. Stout holds a First. Class Provincial Certificate, but cannot explain in Indian, 
hence the pupils do not take the interest in lessons which is seen in schools taught by 
Indian teachers, and know very little. 
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School supplies are much needed ; Indians have not necessary books, slates, pens, 
- pencils ; all writing on slates. ; . 

No. 2, Waxrpour Isuanp.—I visited May 13th, a.m.; William Peters (Indian), 
teacher. Fifteen boys and twenty-one girls were present. 

In First Primer, nine boys and seventeen girls, of whom six boys and eight girls had 
attended only a few days and could not read, but were kept employed on slates. Three 
boys and nine girls ; reading, middling ; no spelling ; writing very good for such pupils. 

Second Primer, three boys and one girl ; reading, fair ; spelling, very good ; writing, 
very good ; and printing well done ; geography, fair. 7 

Second Book, three boys, two girls; reading, fair, but still indistinct (teeth kept too 
close) ; spelling, very good ; arithmetic, fair (written better than mental) ; writing, very 
good. 

Third Class, one girl; reading, bad, very indistinct, knows meanings well ; spelling, 
sed c writing, very good ; geography, bad ; but arithmetic good as far as page 39 of text- 
000k. 

In this school several had no reading books. I can see improvement in some of the 
pupils, but the best have gone away to “institutes,” 

Mr. Peters wrote at the Entrance Examination on 2nd and 3rd instant, and did 
good work in arithmetic, reading and spelling, but found the other subjects too difficult. 
His ability to explain in Indian gives him a great advantage in his work, which he does 
well. | 

This and other reports were detained, as I hoped to have two Indians try the 
entrance examination. 


SarntA Reserve.—Jobn J. Nuliken (Indian), teacher. IL visited the school on the 
11th of May, p.m., and found seven boys and ten girls present. Two had just begun to 
attend, and could scarcely name a letter. Two boys and two girls were reading in the 
First Primer ; reading, only middling (indistinct) ; spelling and writing, fair. 

Second Primer Class, two girls ; reading, fair; spelling, not quite so good ; writing, 
very good ; and arithmetic, middling (addition, no carrying). 

Second Book Class, five girls and two boys; reading, middling ; spelling, good ; 
writing on slates, very good ; arithmetic, all correctly done. 

Third Book Class, one girl (14), one boy (12); reading, not very good (indistinct) ; 
writing, very good indeed ; arithmetic (multiplication and division), all correctly done. 
The following among other examples:__How many pounds of rice can be bought for 
3,672 cents if one pound costs 6 cents? It 7 yards of cloth cost $6.37, what will one 

yard cost 4 

The attendance has been lessened by pupils leaving for Mount Elgin and Shing wauk 
Institutes. Could the children be got to attend regularly and to speak out distinctly, 
good work would be done. | know some of the children from this reserve who can hold 
their place in public schools with white children ; indeed, one little lad in the second class 
of &. 8S. No. 14, Moore, held the first place in his class on several of my visits. 


July, 18895. 


Visited No.1 Walpole Island,on September 30th ; Rev. Wm. Scott teacher ; and found 
thirteen Indian and four white pupils present—three of the latter being the teacher’s 
children. 

The effect of the teacher’s inability to speak the Indian language is seen in all the 
work attempted by the pupils. 

At this visit I examined three men who would like to teach, viz.:—John Kiyoshk, 
Andrew Jacobs and Peter Thomas. Mr. Jacobs has taught both on the island and.on the 
Sarnia Reserve, but I found him unable to work the simplest problems in arithmetic : Mr. 
Thomas did the best work in all the subjects, but about two weeks afterwards, Mr. 
McKelver sent Mr. Joseph Noddie to be examined ; I found him to be a better scholar 
than Mr. Thomas, and he is now teaching No. 1. All these men are Indians. 

First Part, First Book.—Four boys, two girls. Reading fair, know the letters, cam 
count up to ten, can write the letters. 
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Second Part, First Book.—Three boys, one girl. Read well, spell fairly, writing 
fair, arithmetic not so well done as I should like to see. 


Second Class. —Two boys and one girl. Reading good but still Usha spelling 
not very good, writing fair, arithmetic good. 


White Children. Third Class.—One girl. Reading good, spelling very good. 


Fourth Class.—Two girls, one boy. Reading good, spelling only middling, grammar 


good. 


I visited Vo. 2 Walpole Island, on September 30th.—A. M. Williams, Indian teacher = 
16 boys and 18 girls present, 


First Part, Ps Book.—Four boys, three girls. Reading fair, spelling (on cards) not 
so good, no writing (slates and pencils wanted). 
i dina Eight girls, three boys. Reading fair, spelling (on cards) 
Sood ; wrote very little, but well. 

Three girls. Reading good but indistinct, spelling not 
good, writing very good, can count some. 

Second Part, First Book._-Two boys, one girl. Reading fair, girl’s very indistinct, 
spelling, girl’s good, boys’ poor, mental arithmetic not 
good. 

Five boys, one girl. Reading good, much more distinct, 
spelling (oral) every word spelled correctly, writing 
very good, arithmetic only fair. 


Second Class.—Two boys. Reading not distinct, teeth still kept too close when 
speaking, spelling good, writing good, arithmetic also good. The class knows something 
of what is read, but does not understand what I say well yet. 


Third Class.—Two girls. Reading fair, stiil indistinct, but much better than 
formerly ; pupils have more confidence ; spelling (written), fourteen words, of which one 
missed “confederation” and the other “advantages”; arithmetic (multiplication and 
division) middling ; geography, only definitions ; cannot write a letter yet. 

I think fair work is being done in this school; the children look as happy and 
earnest as the white children in most of our schools. 


é¢ ce 


The Sarnia Reserve school was visited on October 26th, but owing to the recent vacci- 


nation of teacher and pupils, I found it closed. From the same cause I was too ill to. 


visit it again till November 30th ; hence the lateness of thisreport. Mr. John Milliken, 
Indian, is still teaching. 


There were thirteen boys’ and eight girls present. I noticed that the school had been 
elosed several times for holiday purposes. 


Part First, First Book.—Two boys and two girls just admitted ; had done nothing 


except look at alphabet card. 
ss S Three boys. Reading fair, spelling middling, but they 
could not or would not count up to four. 
Three girls, one boy. Reading good, spelling fair, writing 
good, no arithmetic. 
Second Part, First Book.—One boy. Reading fair but indistinct, spelling fair, arith- 
metic middling, writing good. 
Second Class.—Five boys, three girls. Reading indistinct, spelling middling, arith- 
metic fair (multiplication by 6, 12 and 73), writing ‘good. 


Third Class.—One boy. Reading good but indistinct, spelling good, no geography, 
a little grammar, letter writing not so good as I would like to see, arithmetic fair. 

The best scholar in the school was absent. 

December, 1885. 
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Joon Dxrarness, Esq., INspecror, East MiIppLEsEx, 
Indiar Schools, Oneida Reservation. 


The teachers are the same as at my two preceding visits ; they have adopted and are 


earrying out most of the suggestions I made at former visits as to the method and matter 
of teaching. 


Oneida No. 1, Miss Mary A. Beattie, teacher (white). The seating accommodation 
has been increased, but the desks have not been nailed to the floor. There are only eight 
slates in the school. A globe and map of the Dominion of Canada are needed. The 


pupils are making satisfactory progress in learning to speak and write the English 
language. ; 


Oneida School No. 2, John T. Schuyler, teacher (Indian). Mr. Gordon, Indian 
Agent, Rev. Mr. Smith, missionary, Miss Beattie, and Mr. Sickles, teachers, present. 
The limited seating accommodation in this school has been improved by a re-arrangement 
of the desks. Mr. Schuyler taught better than at my former visit. Some of his pupils 
answered very creditably in the exercise on English. He is a good writer, and a few of 
his pupils show the ability and desire to imitate his penmanship. 


Oneida School No. 3, Elijah Sickles, teacher (Indian). Mr. Gordon and Miss Beattie 
present. No “advanced” pupils present this time ; they leave to go to the Institutions 
at Brantford or Muncey as soon as they are qualified to pass the examination for admis- 
sion ; five have thus left since my preceding visit. Progress in the English language 
satisfactory. The people here are discouraged about the balance of debt on their school 
house ; I would be glad to see the Department supplement local effort to remove the debt. 
Mr. Sickles wrote again at the H. S. Entrance Examination, and came within seven per 
eent. of the total number of marks necessary to pass; he shows the most determination 
of any of the teachers on the Reserve to come up to the requirements of the Depart- 
ment in regard to certificates. 


ATTENDANCE. 


Largest attendance this 
year up to date of visit. 


No. of Names on Register, Present at time of visit. 


Behool No. 1.........: | 33 28 | 19 
| 

a0 NOS | 35 27 | 18 
| 

Pe ike pee ee 30 22 | 16 


| 


All the school houses were clean and comfortably heated. 


While these schools are doing considerable work and improving in method, yet they 
still fall far short of what might be accomplished with trained instruction, a more regular 
attendance of pupils, and better equipment. The benefits the teachers have received 
from the interchange of visits show how much might be expected from a two or 
or three weeks’ institute. But no matter how efficient the teachers become, unless a more 
regular attendance of the pupils can be secured, the schools will be nearly worthless to the 
majority. Perhaps giving a small reward to the parents for every child who attends a 
eertain number of daysin the year—say 150—would help to remedy the irregularity of 
attendance. 


August, 1885. 
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J. S. Oarson, Ese., Inspector West M1ppiEseEx. 
Indian School, Mount Elgin. 


The Mount Elgin Institution was visited on the 12th day of June. New desks of 
approved pattern have replaced those condemned in a former report. The school room is 
neat and clean. A good blackboard is required, also some maps and a large numeral 
frame. 

Fourteen girls and twenty-one boys were studying ; ten boys and nine girls were at 
work on the farm or in the Institution. The studies and work are alternated, four days 
of the week bejng devoted to the former, two to the latter. There are three classes, 
corresponding almost to the 2nd, 3rd,and 4th classes in our Public Schools. At the 
Christmas examinations in 1884, several passed to a High School. 


The pupils are healthy looking and tidy in appearance, and about the size and age of 
those attending our High Schools. 


Mr. Whiting, the present teacher, has been more successful than many of his pre- 
decessors. I am of opinion he works very hard, and conscientiously endeavors to discharge 
duties that require rare attainments of both head and heart. He withdraws his services 
at vacation to enter the ministry, consequently another teacher is being sought. I hope 
an excellent man may be secured. . 


I was shown through some of the rooms, and found them scrupulously clean. In 
this connection I urgently request that the Institution be repainted. It is sadly in need 
of this, and the cost is trifling compared with the cheerful effect it would have on the 
pupus. 

I am convinced the work done on the farm and in the Institution is based on a correct 
_ principle, and that it must have a powerful influence in stimulating the Indians to greater 
exertion on their farms and in their homes. Boys and girls trained here go back to the 
reserves with improved characters, and an increased knowlege of farming, handiwork, and 
housekeeping ; they should succeed in teaching those among whom they dwell, a great 
deal that makes life happy and progressive. In view of such circumstances, I would 
advise that as many as possible get their training here ; in fact, present accommodation 
would suit sixty instead of fifty children. An increase of ten would add much to the 
usefulness of the training, of course. I know nothing of the reasons that might be urged 
against such a step;.at the same time they ought to be strong if sufficient to counter- 
balance the benefits. 7 

In Mr. Fisher’s School I found 21 pupils, most of them reading in the first book. 
The pupils of this class are advancing in their use of the English tongue. Reading, 
spelling, writing, and arithmetic are taught. Some progress in these subjects is being 
mace. . 

Mr. John Henry’s School needs whitewashing. It is not as clean as it should be. 
Many of the children come late. The children are very slowly gaining the use of English 
words. 

Miss Scott's School had only four pupils, three in the Frst Book and one in the Second. 
I may add that this is a nice log building pleasantly situated. 

In Lower Muncey a new school house has been provided. It is almost ready for 
occupation, and will be comfortable compared with the hovel formerly used for a school 
room. 

For these schools a better attendance and improved teachings are required. The 
teachers are to spend some time under my guidance in the Public Schools witnessing 
elementary teaching. 


June, 1885. 
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EK. Scaruett, Esa., Inspector, County or NoRTHUMBERLAND. 


4 


Indian School, Alderville. 


I first visited the school in the Indian village, of Alderville, Township of Alnwick, 
the last week in June, 1884. 

There are about forty-five children of school age in the village. Average attendance 
about twenty-two. 


June, 1888. 


j My second visit was made on the 17th of December. There are about 50 Indian 
_ children of school age in this village, 40 of whom are entered on the school register : un- 
fortunately they are strongly imbued with the besetting vice of their white neighbors— 
irregularity of attendance at school. 
The school house is a substantial brick building, commodious and fairly fitted up, 
_ having a play ground of about half an acre. 
| This school, as you are aware, is under the management of the Canada Methodist 
Conference. The children both speak and understand the English language fairly well. 
| The effect of the powerful work done in the civilization of this tribe of Aborigines 
_ by the Reverend Mr. Case and his noble and self-sacrificing band of teachers lives after | 
them. What an encouragement to the true teacher—grudgingly paid a scanty salary— 
_ to know that the good he does will live after him and that his work will follow him to 
his long rest. 

Unfortunately the Manual Labor School, commenced under the missionary genius of 
Mr. Case, soon ceased after he was called to his reward ; the day schoo! has still con- 
_ tinued, but not under teachers endowed with that enthusiasm and love of doing good 
_ which so eminently characterized the originator and first teachers. The mantle of good 
_ Father Case missed falling on his successors. However, I think that a day for good 
_ has dawned upon this “Noble Race of the Red Man.” Upon my last visit to this 
- school I found it in charge of a young Indian teacher, the son of the Reverend Allen 
_ Salt, who himself has been very successful both as a teacher and a preacher among his 
red brethren. It will be remembered that Allen Salt was trained, I think, in the Nor- 
~ mal School, Toronto, in 1848, under that prince of teachers, the late lamented Jaffray 
_ Robértson. 
k, The present Indian Agent, John Thackery, is doing all in his power to forward the 
best interests of this school, and from his kindly disposition, gentlemanly bearing and 
a high sense of honor, is the right man in the right place. 


Deeember, 1885. 


James MoBrign, Esq., Inspector, County oF ONTARIO. 
Indian School, Township of Rama. 


Since my last visit to the Indian school in Rama a new frame school house has been 
erected ; it is commodious, well lighted, heated and ventilated, and well equipped 
_ with blackboards, tablets and books. The first and second parts of the new Ontario 
_ Readers are used. It is the purpose of the teacher to introduce the other Readers of the 
new series as soon as they are published. In drawing and writing, the pupils excel, as 
they have great aptitude for these subjects ; they read with a very fair degree of intelli 
_ gence ; they are taught spelling according to the most approved methods, and are fairly 
proficient. 
nf The Indian appears to be almost minus the abstract faculty, hence it requires ‘creat 
tact and ingenuity to lead him into a knowledge of numbers ; they are very weak in 
both mental and written arithmetic. 
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Miss Williams, the present teacher, has a deep insight into the Indian character ; 
and, therefore, she manages and governs them with ease, pleasure and success. 

Ag the supply of maps is defective, I would most respectfully recommend the Depart- _ 
ment tc upply them with maps of Europe, Asia, ete and America. A large artificial — 
Globe is also needed. 


March, 1885. 


J. C. Brown, Ese., Inspector, County or PaTrERBORO’. 
Indian School, Mud Lake. 


On March the 3rd I visited the Mud Lake Indian School, and obtained the foilow- _ 
ing particulars regarding this institution : 

The expenses of the Mission are defrayed by an English company. ‘The company — 
owns 2,000 acres of land, on which the Indians live. The Miseion House is a comfortable — 
one, of brick: the Rthool room is a frame, of moderate dimensions: there are about — 
30 families, numbering in all about 200 persons, of whom 60 are of school age. The — 
shildren attending school are 9rovided with a dinner at the Mission House. The Rev. 
Edward Roberts is Superintendent of the Mission ; the teacher of the school is an Indian ; 
there are few of the scholars fit for the Third Book : the children sing remarkably well — 
in their parts, and of course the great difficulty is that the children, in ordinary, use their — 
own language ; and in study, English. 

I shall bave occasion to visit this school again in a short time, and thereafter be able 
to transmit to you more definite and extended information. A map of the world and one — 
of Canada, also an eight-inch globe, would be of great service to the school. 


March, 1888. 


P a. Scurt, Esq. INspecror, County or RENFREW 


Indian School, Golden Lake. 


I visited this school on the 11th November last, and found that the school house had — 
been very much improved since my previous visit, so that it is now a comfortable and 
suitable building, with very fair pupils desks and seats, a teacher’s desk and a black board. 

There were 16 names on the register, to wit :—6 boys and 10 girls. 

I found eight pupils present, classified thus :—one in Fourth Book ; two in Secon : 
Book ; twoin Primer, Part Second ; and three in Primer, Part First. 

Fourth Book.—One boy reads ‘fluently, though his enunciation is slightly indisting F 
and monotonous ; understands well the meaning of what he is reading, works reduction 
accurately, knows a little geography, writes well. 

Second Book.—Two girls read rapidly, but say the words very indistinctly and run | 
them together ; write on Winter learn multiplication tables, and a little notation ; haved 
not been taught to count or add. 

Primer, Part Two.—Read and spell, learning to make the letters on slates, do nothing 
in arithmetic. 

Primer, Part First.—Learning the letters ; no slates. The teacher promised to obtaiml 
alates for them at once. 

Except the boy in the Fourth Book, no pupil in the school understood any English 
beyond recognizing the words of command used in the school, and the names of objects in 
the school, as “ desk, ” “book,” etc. They do not know the English names of ony hing 
about their homes, or the names of the commonest English herbs. 
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I spoke to the teacher very fully of the necessity of instructing the pupils to speak 
English, by having regular and frequent speaking lessons ; and also of the necessity of 
learning enough of the Indian language herself to enable her to make the little ones 
understand what she told them. 


Notwithstanding the many and grave defects only too apparent in this school, I 
must nevertheless admit, that there has evidently been an effort, and with some slight 
success, at improvement on the state of things found at my previous visit. 


: 

| 

The real want of the school is a skilled teacher, who to be really competent 
- should know both languages. I am not aware, however, that a teacher possessed 
of these qualifications can be had ; and failing such a one, an intelligent qualified teacher, 
with proper professional training, is the only person from whom any substantial improve- 
ment can be expected. A person of this description would, I am satisfied, soon make a 
marked change in the school. But if the Department wants a competent teacher, it must be 
prepared to pay an adequate salary. I do not think that less than $350 would induce 
any qualified teacher to go there; and if the Department is prepared to expend that 
_ amount. for the education of the children on the Reserve, I would suggest that it autho- 
_rize Mr. Paul, the Indian agent, to advertize for a duly qualified Third Class teacher 
. for the school, stating the salary. 

7 
Y 
i. 
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It is practically trifling with the matter to offer a salary of $150, and expeot 
efficient service. 


If the Department is not prepared to increase the salary, I would advise that the 
_ present incumbent be continued, as I do not think a better can be got for the amount 
offered. 


December, 1888. 


A. McNaueuron, Esq., Inspector, County Srormonr. 
os Indian School, Cornwail Island. 


I visited the Indian school on Cornwall Isiand in connection with the Methodist 
Church, on the 21st day of September, 1885. 


The school was under the charge of Mr. Louis Benedict, formerly a pupil of the 
Brantford Institution. 


The number of pupils present was ten, of whom eight were Indians and two whites. 
There were four maps and some tablets for reading lessons. 

There were good desks, sufficient for the number of pupils in ordinary attendance. 
Four of the pupils were learning the alphabet, and counting in English, up to ten. 
Two were reading in the First Book, counting and adding. 


. Three were reading in the Second Book, writing, and learning the multiplication 
‘ table, and working in the simple rules as far as multiplication. 


y One was reading in the Third Book, working in the simple rules of arithmetic, and 
_ learning geography. 


The pupils appeared to make fair progress. 


4 I visited the Roman Catholic school for Indians on Cornwall Island, on the 28th day 
_ of October, 1885. 


: I find it difficult to hit upon a suitable time for inspecting this school, as there are so 
_-many inducements for the children to absent themselves. In summer, berry picking 
causes many to stay away ; and in the fall, the gathering of hickory nuts interferes with 
_ the attendance. My visit on this occasion happened to be in the nut gathering season, 
and my previous visit was made during the berry picking season, so that I failed to 
_ find a fair attendance at either visit. 
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The number present at my last visit was two ; one of whom was in the First Read- 


KS 


ing Olass, and the other in the Third ; they were learning the usual studies adapted to — 


such classes, but from the very small attendance I was unable to form any opinion as 
to the progress of the school. 


The teacher does not possess a knowledge of the Indian language, but the pupils — 


understand a little English, so that she can make herself understood. 
December, 1885. 


Prerer Maclean, Esq., Inspector or ALGOMA AND Parry Sounp Districts. 


Indian Schools, Algoma and Parry Sound. 


Hodgins’ School.—I visited this school on the Shawanaga Reserve, about 22 miles | 


west of Parry Sound Village, on the 25th of February, 1885. The teacher is Miss 
Christina John, an Indian woman, who speaks good English, but a different Indian dia- 
lect from that spoken on the Reserve, consequently her teaching has to be conducted 
entirely in English, She holds a certificate for Indian schools, obtained from the District 
Board of Examiners. The number of pupils enrolled was 17, cf whom 11 were present, 
classitied as follows :—First Reader, 6; Second Reader, 5. I examined them in reading, 
spelling, writing and arithmetic. They appeared to know most of the words at sight, 
which they repeated mechanically, with a sort of chopping accent peculiar to Indians. 
Their knowledge of the meanings of the words used is almost nz. ‘he spelling and 
writing were excellent, being much better than I frequently obtain from whites in similar 


classes. They could execute simple mechanical work in the first three rules of Arith-_ 


metic on the blackboard and on slates very cleverly. 
The school-house is an excellent hewed log building, and is kept very clean, neat and 


tidy. The parents seem to take quite an interest in the school, about twenty of them — 


being present at my visit, both men and women. At the close I made a short address to 
the children and parents, which was interpreted by the Chief, Mr. Solomon James. 


Ryerson School.—This school is situated on Parry Island, about two miles from 


Parry Sound. The teacher is Miss Amelia Chechock, an Indian woman, who holds a — 


certificate from the District Board. I visited this school twice during the winter, but 
the teacher was unfortunately absent on both occaaions. 


Sheguiandah.—I visited this school on the 2nd of June, and found that 25 pupils 
were enrolled, of whom 11 were present, classified as follows: First Reader, Part L., 3; 


Part Il, 5; Second Reader, 1; Third Reader, 2. Ths children in thesecond and third ~ 


classes read fairly well, but understood nothing of the meanings of the words they used : 
the writing was very good, and the spelling fair. The pupils are not very tidy, and 
appeared to have been allowed too much of their own way by previous teachers, and con- 
sequently are rather stubborn, and slow to obey orders. The attendance is very irregu- 


lar. The teacher, Mr. Chas. Sims, is a young Canadian, who has lived most part of his © 


life among the Indians, and is. well acquainted with their language, habits and manners. 
He holds a temporary certificate, and is paid at the rate of $300 per annum. The school 
house is a good, comfortable building, but with rather dilapidated desks and furniture. 


West Bay.— Visited this school on the 8th June, and found that the teacher, a young — 


Indian woman named Catherine Shagawasagiggig, was absent, having gone away the pre- 


vious day, and was not yet returned. From enquiries of Mr. Henry Corbier, a very in- © 
telligent Indian trader on the Reserve, I learned that the teacher was frequently absent — 


from her duties, and was giving but very poor satisfaction in the school: she holds no 


certificate of qualification whatever. There are about fifty children of school age on this” 


Reserve, of whom but very few attend the school. 


Garden River.—I visited this school on the 9th Ootober, when I found the teacher, — 
Mr James Gallagher, was absent, and had been so for a week. Complaints were made 
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to me that this was no unusual circumstance, and that, owing to the unpopularity of the 
teacher, very few children attended the school. The school-house is in a dilapidated con- 
dition. 


fort William (Girls).—I visited this school on the 18th June, and found 54 pupils 
enrolled, of whom 34 were present. It is an industrial as well as literary school, and is 
well conducted under the management of the Lady Superior, Miss Martin, and two 
assistants, Misses Nagle and Maddon, who appear well qualified for their work. The 
classification of the pupils present was—I. Reader, 12 ; II. Reader, 7; III. Reader, 12; 
and IV. Reader, 4. The Readers used are the Metropolitan Series. I examined the 
classes in, reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, and parsing, in all of which 
subjects they acquitted themselves well. One very pleasing feature in this school is the 
almost perfect discipline and deportment of the pupils. 


Wawanosh Home (Giris).—I visited this institution on 29th June. I found 26 
names enrolled, of whom 21 were present, classified as follows :—-I. Reader, 10; II. 
Reader, 6; II]. Reader, 3; IV. Reader, 2. The reading in the Ist class was poor, spelling 
and writing fair ; 2nd class, the reading was very poor, spelling fair, and writing good ; 
in 3rd class the reading was fair, spelling to dictation rather poor, but the writing was 
very good. In arithmetic their subject was the compound rules, in which they could do 
simple mechanical work well. The pupils have but a very slight knowledge of English. 
The teacher, Miss Alexia Cunningham, a Canadian, seems diligent and painstaking, but 
is attempting to go over too much ground in a given time to do thorough work. ‘This 
school is also industrial. 


Shingwauk Home (Boys).—I visited this school on the 10th October, and found 46 
names enrolled, of whom all were present, except two or three who were engaged on the 
farm, or in the workshop. I examined classes in mental arithmetic, geography, reading, 
spelling, and writing. 

In arithmetic the pupils could answer with tolerable expertness simple problems in 
the first four rules ; in geography the senior class had a fair knowledge of the general 
outlines of the map of the world. ; 


in the II. class—The reading was fair, spelling and writing were 80 and 60 per cent. re- 
spectively of the work given. 
“do III. class—Reading, spelling, and writing were 45.55 and 65 per cent. of the given 
work. 
do IV, class—Reading poor, spelling and writing about 70 per cent. each. 


The school room is much too small for the present attendance, and very poorly 
arranged, many of the benches being unprovided with desks, so that pupils have to support 
their slates on their knees. The teacher is Mr. A. J. French, a clever and energetic 
young man, who conducts the instruction of classes under the supervision of the principal, 
Mr. E. F. Wilson. 

The school is doing good work, although I consider the programme of work laid out 
for each term is rather too heavy to be thoroughly mastered in the time allotted. The 
boys of the senior class understand and speak English fairly. The order and dis- 
cipline is good. There is a farm and workshops attached to the institution, so that boys 
desiring to,learn trades can do so. 


Sheguiandah.—My second visit to this school was on the 19+h October. The 
number of pupils enrolled at that time was 28, of whom only five were present. I~ 
examined classes in reading, spelling, writing, and a little geography. ‘The writing was 
good, but the rest of the work’very poor. 

The teacher is Mr. Fred. W. Sims, who understands Indian well, but does his teaching 
nearly all in English. The children are just beginning to understand a little English. 
Mr. Sims complains very much of the irregular attendance of pupils and indifference of 
parents as to whether their children attend or not. 
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List of requisites necessary for the following Indian Schools :— 


Sheguiandah.—Blackboard : 4 dozen I. Readers part 1: do. part 2: 1 doz, slates: 1 
numerical frame : some pencils and chalk. 


Wanwanosh.—Maps of Dominion, Ontario, and Europe : numerical frame, and small globe: 
March, 1885. 


James F. Waits, Esq., Inspector, Roman Catsonic Inpian ScHoo;s. 


Cornwall Island.—The school building is frame, of fair size, but needing repairs to 
render it comfortable: the supply of furniture, books, maps, etc., is quite respectable. 
The teacher, Miss Elizabeth Foy, has been trained in Hogansburgh, N. Y., and holds a 
temporary certificate from Inspector McNaughton, she had opened school some days 
before my visit, with a registered attendance of 24, there were none present, however, 
as most of the Indians were absent on their usual trip to the west. 


Fort William (Boys).—The building is large enough and quite neat, though not so 
comfortable as it might be: the seats and desks are passable: there are maps, black- 
boards, and a good supply of books. For this half-year the school opened about the 
middle of September, under Mr. Thos. Strahum, a brother of the Jesuit order, who has 
had an experience of five years in teaching, having previously taught this school for these 
years continuously, he is kind and painstaking, and seems to have gained the confidence 
and good will of the children. This school closes again about the lust of September, as 
the Indians then leave for the fishing grounds, taking their families with them, and are 
absent fora month at least. All the scholars are provided with slates and pencils, 
though the youngest have not yet begun to write, eight have copy books, and in these 
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the penmanship is good. About half the number are studying arithmetic, but in this 4 


their progress has not been rapid, as they do not seem to take kindly to the subject. 
Eight take grammar and geography, but the work is elementary and not very practical, as 
the text-books are closely followed. Four have begun the history of Canada. The gen- 
eral tone of the school is quite satisfactory, though the loss of time caused by the change 
of teachers in the early part of the year, seems to have somewhat retarded its progress. 


Cornwall Island (Girls).—The Community of St. Joseph has taken the school in 
charge this year. The accommodations are very good. There is a large fine-looking frame 
building, with spacious well arranged rooms. The grounds are of good size and neatly 
fenced. Several of the pupils are boarders, having come from settlements some distance 
off. There are also a few white children. The supply of school appliances is pretty com- 
plete ; a list of the articles wanted has been sent in. The ordinary school branches are 
taught with most encouraging results. The discipline and general results are all that 
could be desired. 


The school at Red Rock has been for some time under the charge of Mr. McKay, a — 


painstaking and efficient teacher. A large number of the Indians have moved from the 


place where the school is built to a point some distance up the river ; on this account, 
the teacher’s work is greatly increased, as he shares his time between the two settlements. 


At Garden River the school is under the direction of the Rev. Thos. Quellet, S.J - 


while most of the teaching is being done by Miss McMahon, who began this year. Though 


not large, the school house is neat, comfortable, and well provided with the requisite 
school furniture. The registered attendance was 17, of whom 12 were present. Compared 


with that of ordinary Indian schools, the attendance here is quite regular. Writing has ; 


been the most successful subject ; in several cases it was better than what is usually done 


by a corresponding class of white children: in the other subjects the results were fairly — 
good, and on the whole, the outlook for this school is quite encouraging. The greatest — 
drawback is the lack of training on the part of the teacher, though this is partly made up ~ 


by the energy and experience of Father Ouellet, who oversees everything. 
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The school at Sheshegewaning was without a teacher ; it was expected, however, that 
one would be engaged at an early date. 


Buywaks.—The present building is uncomfortable and much too small, part of it 
being used as a residence for the teacher; but a larger and more comfortable house was 
just nearing completion at the time of my visit. The teacher is a native, Miss Agatha 
Gabow, trained in the Wikwemikong Institute ; she has had an experience of seven years, 
two of which have been passed in her present situation ; she is painstaking and 
quite energetic, and her knowledge of the Indian tongue is of apparent service in 
giving explanations to her pupils. The settlement is rather small. Seventeen pupils 
were registered, of whom 12 were present; all in the First Reader. In general, the 
answering in the different subjects was quite satisfactory. 


The school at Wikwemikongsing was not open, as the chief was reported to be then 
using it temporarily, while having his own house repaired. ‘The teacher is a native, Miss 
Philomene Bernard, who was educated at Killarney. 


Wikwemikong (Boys).—Owing to the burning of their school house early in the year, 
the pupils are now occupying, temporarily, a large building, formerly used as a workshop. 
There is a good supply of maps, books, etc., and the furniture is quite respectable. The 
work in the general subjects was done fairly well, though there is yet much room for 
improvement, especially in arithmetic and in writing, and speaking English. The teacher, 
Mr. Stephen Dufresne, a Jesuit brother, has received a very fair education, and is kind 
and attentive; he lacks, however, any previous training to fit him for his position. 
Though the larger boys were reported absent, 30 pupils were registered, with 22 in attend- 
ance, most of them in the First Book. For the new school, which is to be somewhat 
larger than the former one, the foundation was nearly completed. For want of proper 
accomodation no industrial training is now carried on. 


Wikwemikong (Girls).—Miss Kintz, educated at Fordham, N. Y., and having an 
experience of eight years, has been teaching here for the past three years. The girls 
school was unfortunately burned about the same time as the boys’; but a new building, 
larger and better than the old one, was soon afterwards begun, and is now ready for use. 
A great part of the pupils consisted of children from other settlements, who boarded in the 
institute ; these were scattered after the burning, and have not all: returned. On the 
register there were 37 names; 31 being those of children in the First Book ; but 15 were 
present on the day of my visit. There is an assistant, who is conversant with the Indian 
tongue, and is an efficient help to the head teacher. When due allowance is made for the 
great loss by the burning of the building, the state of the school must be reckoned as 
quite satisfactory. 


South Bay.—On account of the impassable state of the roads, I was unable to reach 
this settlement. 


White Mish Lake.—At the time of my visit this school was reported to be without a 
teacher. 


Serpent River.—The teacher in charge, Mrs. Sophia Peltier, is of Indian descent, 
and received her education at Wikwemikong ; her knowledge of English is very fair, and 
she has had an experience of eight years, nearly two of which have been spent here; the 
building serves for her home and for a school, and is not very comfortable. The school 
furniture is respectable, but the supply of books, etc., is not very full. In this settle- 
ment most of the Indians live by fishing and hunting, and at this season are away with 
their families ; in winter they are at home, and then the attendance is quite regular. 
The register showed an attendance of 17, of whom all but one read in the First Book : 
4 were present. The work was fairly done when the great drawbacks are considered. 


Sagamonk.—I found this school not in operation, as the building was not yet 
finished. . 
Mississaga.—Here also one building does duty for school and dwelling, to the loss of 


the former, which is not kept so neat and clean as it should be: the desks and seats are 
fair, as are the other school appliances. The day of my visit was wet, and but one child 
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was present, who was left to her own sweet will; others were sent for, so that the full 
attendance was 5 out of 12 on the register. All present were in the First Reader, but 
they did not acquit themselves very creditably, except in writing. There are no evidences 
of careful training and watchful oversight. The teacher is Mrs. Mary Cadau, who received 
her education at Chatham, and has been in charge here for over a year ; in all she has 
had an experience of six years. The prospects for this school are not the brightest. 


West Bay.—On the morning of my visit, about half an hour before my arrival, the 
teacher at this place had started off to bring his family there ; he was to be absent about 
two weeks. Afterwards I met him at Wikwemikong, where he had received his education. 
He is an Indian named Jonas Odjig, who has had no previous experience as teacher ; he 
reports that there are about 42 on the register and 25 in average attendance at his school. 
The building is frame, of good size, but not very comfortable ; there is a fair supply of 
books and slates, but maps are wanting. 


Mattawa.—The Indian children here attend the separate school, which is under the 
direction of two very capable teachers, and they are making substantial progress in their 
studies. | 


General Remarks.—One of the great obstacles to the purposes of these schools is the 
very irregular attendance of the vast majority of the pupils. In this regard the parents 
are usually most indifferent, many saying that they see but little benefit in the instruction 
given in the schools. Some teachers, too, are not without blame in this matter, for to 
them there is nothing depending upon good attendance, except, indeed, more work and 


trouble ; hence the children, left wholly to themselves in this matter, usually prefer to 
spend their time in some more attractive: place than school. I think with Inspector — 


MacLean that “ making the payment of the annuity for all children between the ages of 
seven and fourteen conditional upon their attendance at school for at least four or five 
months in each year, or granting a bonus to every child so attending,” would do much 
towards getting the children to come more regularly. | 


There has been no one very often to advise the teachers in getting proper school 
books, and as a result I found scarcely two schools having the same series of books ; some 
of those in use are very antiquated, and should be replaced at once. In my opinion it 
would be well to have the Inspectors, after each visit, send to the Department a list of all 
the requisites for each school, and not have the teachers choose what books they deem the 


best. 


It would be most useful, too, to have registers supplied to these as to the Public 


Schools, for no record is kept in the school to show the attendance from year to year, and 


should the inspection be made in the beginning of a quarter, there is no means of finding 


what has been the attendance, as the only record of it has been sent to the agent. 


But the most pressing want of these schools, and that which it seems most difficult 


to supply, is the procuring of qualified teachers. The salaries paid are small, $200 to 


$250 in general, not enough to tempt properly trained teachers to come here ; but, though ; 


gmall, I fear that but little return is sometimes received for the outlay. If a bonus of 
£75 or $100 were offered, conditional on the teacher having a certificate from the Province 


of Ontario, it would, I imagine, induce some of them to come here from counties that have a — 
surplus of teachers. Further, as this district 1s visited by Inspectors for the Public and — 
Separate Schools, arrangements might be made to have the teachers convened at Wikwem1- — 
kong and Shingwauk, probably the best and most central schools, where teachers’ institutes — 


Se 


might be held for a few days each year. Iam certain that much benefit would be derived — 


from seeing how classes are conducted at these places, and from such instruction in the art 
of teaching as the Inspectors would be able to give. It might be necessary to contri- 
bute something towards defraying the expenses ot attendance at these meetings, but it 
would be money well spent if it helps the teachers to perform their difficult task with more 
skill than now. : 
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4. CoLLEGIATE InstitTuTE anp Hiau ScHOoL INSPECTION. 
(1.) Report of J. B. Hodgson, Esq., M.A, Inspector. 


Lquipment.—For efficient work in training either the mind or the body, ample 
apparatus and appliances are requisite. The Departmental regulations recognize this fact 
by providing that a considerable percentage of the Legislative Grant to each school shall 
be apportioned on the basis of equipment. Most of the High Schools in the eastern sec- 
tion of the Province are fairly supplied with globes, maps, and charts, but are deficient 
in books of reference, apparatus for the practical teaching of natural science, and appli- 
ances for physical training. JI find, however, that since the publication of the new Regu- 
lations affecting the distribution of the grant, the/trustees of nearly every school either 
have taken, or are about to take, steps to place the equipment of their school on such a 
footing as will entitle them to receive a fair proportion of the grant. 

In several places it is proposed to partially meet the increased expenditure neces- 

sitated by the new mode of distributing the grant, by taking advantage of the clause in 
the High School Act that empowers trustees to impose fees. In my report for the year 
1883, I ventured to express the opinion that the imposition of a uniform minimum fee in 
all High Schools would be a move in the right direction. I still hold that.opinion, [ 
am not.in favour of a high fee, such as would exclude the children of the poor (for our 
High Schools are and, I hope, always will be essentially and characteristically the « poor 
man’s school”), but a fee of, say, a dollar per month, which, while it would exclude few 
or none, would act as a spur to parents to see that their children be regular in attend- 
ance and diligent in the preparation of their home work. 
New and fairly commodious school buildings have been erected at Morrisburg, 
Brighton, and Omemee, whilst at Port Hope a very gratifying improvement in accomio- 
dation has been made by the renovation of the building and the enlargement and levelling 
of the grounds. The accommodations of the other eastern schools are about the same as 
they were in 1883. 


Remarks on Teaching.—English grammar is taught with a much better conception of 
its true value as an educational factor than it was some years ago. The old and mislead- 
ing definition, ‘‘ English grammar is the art of speaking and writing the English language 
with correctness and propriety,” has almost disappeared, and our teachers are beginning to 
realize the fact that the art of using correct English in either writing or speaking is to be 
acquired by observation and practice, rather than by studying the formal, and often 
arbitrary, rules laid down by the grammarians. Pupils are no longer expected to learn 
by note the list of prepositions commencing ‘‘ About, above, acording to, etc.;” it is con- 
sidered sufficient now-a-days if a boy can recognize a word as a preposition from the 
function it performs in a sentence. But although we have made much progress we are not 
yet perfect ; we have not thrown off all the trammels of the old methods, according to which 
children were taught to use grammatical terms without really knowing the meaning of 
them. For instance, if one ask a junior class in a High School to parse ‘ red,” in the 
phrase ‘‘ The red rose,” he will be almost sure to find that a majority of the pupils have a 
rather hazy notion of the meaning of the term “ qualifying,” most of them being undble 
to see that “ red” attributes the quality redness, not to the noun “ rose,” but to the thing 
for which the noun stands. Sunilarly of other technical terms, such as “ number,” “tense,” 
‘* case,” ete. ) 

The prominence formerly given to minute grammatical analysis, and the consequent 
waste of time spent in writing out as home work the analysis of long passages day after 
day, are dying out in our High Schools. That parsing and analysis are eminently useful 
exercises as a means of training the logical faculty, no one will dispute ; but that pupils 
should be compelled to do these exercises in writing, and at home, as a part of their daily 
work, is a mistake. A two months’ drill under a good teacher ought to give a class of fairly 
prepared entrants such a command of the machinery of parsing and analysis that they 
might be expected to parse and analyse ordinary constructions at sight. Like mental 
arithmetic, this department of grammar is well adapted to develop quickness and accuracy 
of thought, and it should be used for this purpose. 
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In the teaching of composition I have noticed a marked improvement since the in- 
troduction of the Verbalist ; even the junior pupils in most of the High Schools now 
display considerable acumen in pointing out nice distinctions between the meanings of 
words, and the force of different constructions. This is pretty sure to result in a cor- 
responding accuracy in the use of words. The study of words, their origin and history, 
the deflection of their meanings between ancient and modern usage, is fraught with in- 
terest and profit; and this study is greatly promoted by the presence in the’ school 
libraries of such works as those of Trench, R. Grant White, and Matthews. 

The plan of making the prose literature selections prescribed for the University 
matriculation examination, and adopted by the Department of Education for the teachers’ 
examinations, the basis of the themes for composition, meets with hearty approval among the 
Masters. Composition, as far as the teacher is concerned, is mainly a consideration of form. 
There can be no form without matter, however, and as the minds of boys and girls are not 


usually very prolific of ideas, it has in the past been been found difficult to get average ~ 


pupils to write compositions of any degree of merit except on common-place-subjects, which 
are soon exhausted. Now that the subject matter is supplied, we may safely expect, I think, 
that the pens of the pupils will grow more facile, and that the greater practice which will 
naturally follow their facility, will develop and increase their power of expression. The 
systematic study of such an essay as that of Macaulay on Warren Hastings, with its 
antithetic, balanced, and periodic sentences, is sure to do something towards arousing a 
taste for style, and cultivating a desire for something in literature of a higher type than 
the pernicious dime novel, or the extravagant exaggerations of so-called American 
humorists. But after all, the acquisition of a correct style in writing is practically of 
far less importance than the acquisition of a correct style in conversation, and the bane — 
of conversation among our pupils is the use of illegitimate contractions, such as “ait” for 
“ 4s not,” “don’t” for “does not,” and of slang. Theteachers,as a rule, are carefully trying to 
remedy this by looking closely after the language used in giving answers to questions ; but 
the spirit of slang is abroad and will be hard to lay. ‘ 

The study of English literature in our High Schools is what we have most to rely on 
for the development of taste and culture, as only a small percentage of our pupils carry 
the study of the other languages of the course far enough to reap much benefit of this 
nature. In very many of the schools this subject is excellently taught. The teaching of 
literature has been all but divested of parsing and analysis, which at one time constituted 
a prominent part of it. This is undoubtedly a step in the right direction, as nothing is 
more apt to defeat the true aim of the study of literature, which is the cultivation of 
taste and the acquisition of the power to derive pleasure from the contemplation of 
noble thoughts expressed in noble words, than to make thé literature selections the 
basis of exercises intended and well adapted to cultivate the logical faculty only. 
An occasional grammatical question is not amiss, for frequently a pupil’s knowledge — 
of the meaning of a passage may be determined by a judicious question as to the grarh- — 
matical relation of a word or phrase ; bat to make such questions the principal pabulum — 
of a literature lesson is suicidal. As Dr. McLellan forcibly remarks in one of his re- 
ports, ‘“‘ You cannot parse a boy into the love of literature.” As of parsing, so of deriva- 
tion. Time was when a regular portion of the literature lesson in some schools was to 
get up the derivation of all words of classical origin. As I have already remarked, the 
study of derivations is of undoubted advantage, but it should not be, and is not usually, 
made a prominent element in literature. Happily the treatment of the figures of speech 
is not what it used to be. I have in my possession an old note-book in which are written 
the definitions of a great many figures, copied from the dictation of a distinguished — 
teacher. At one time I had those definitions thoroughly committed to memory, and could — 
‘point out and name” the tropes in a passage of Shakespeare with a fair degree of 
accuracy, but I have no recollection of having my attention called to the propriety 
and force of the poet’s use of these figures ; so far as 1 was concerned, it was a matter 
of mere names; but perhaps that was more due to my density than to the teacher's. 
want of perspicuity. This mode of dealing with so important a factor in poetry 
may be well adapted to the teaching of literature to undergraduates, but it certainly 
will not do for High School pupils. As a matter of fact, the rhetorical forms are 
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well taught in most of our High Schools, and the study of them conduces greatly, 
as it should, to the appreciation of the beauties of literary expression. One of the 
greatest drawbacks to the educational value of the %tudy of the prescribed English texts 


_is the use by. pupils of the profusely annotated editions with which the schools are flooded. 


In the hands of the teacher such editions are probably advantageous, as they suggest to 
him different interpretations of difficult passages; in the hands of the pupils they are 
disadvantageous, as they rid him-of the wholesome necessity of interpreting for himself, 
and consequently imbue him with the fallacious idea that the notes are of more import- 
ance than the text. There is a possible avenging Nemesis, however, in the fact that the 
examiner may, in preparing his paper, studiously avoid coming in contact with the notes. 
The preparation and publication of exhaustive series of questions, possible and impossible, 
such as we find in our educational papers, has a like depressing effect ; they are published 
in the interests of cram rather than of education, and in this respect are on a par with 
the notes. dott 

There is a felt need for a High School Reading Book. At present, in nearly all the 
High Schools, practice in reading is confined to the literature selections. The ability to 
read a passage expressively is certainly good evidence of the reader’s knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the author’s meaning and spirit, and I think it very desirable that reading 


shall continue to be used as a means of teaching literature. But the literature selections 
do not furnish enough variety to afford an opportunity of practising the different styles of 


elocution ; henge the desirability of the preparation of a High School Reader. 

Such a text-book would be of great usefulness in another way, inasmuch as, by 
means of it, Masters would be relieved of the necessity of teaching junior pupils the same 
work as is laid down for candidates for third and second class teachers’ certificates, and 
for matriculation at the Universities. It is unreasonable to expect the younger boys and 
girls to grapple with Ooleridge’s Odes and The Ancient Mariner ; but they are expected 
to do so, and the consequence is that they have to be told things which, with a year’s pre- 
liminary training in easier work, they would be able to find out for themselves. The 
superior educational value of knowledge acquired in the latter way, is of course perfectly . 
apparent. There is quite too wide a gap between the difficulty of the Public School 
Fourth Book and that of the literature selections for matriculation. This gap would 
be bridged by a High School Reader, as selections could be made from it for use in teach- 
ing literature to the junior classes. j 

In some schools the entrants are immediately introduced to the study of the literature 
set for the examinations that will come on in the second year of their High School course. 
In their case it is small cause of wonder that the study of their mother tongue becomes a 
bore instead of a pleasure. The use of a Reader would mitigate this evil, if it did not 
quite remove it. 

Of the languages other than English, a far greater number of pupils take Latin or 
French, than Greek or German. The option of substituting French and German for Greek 
at the University has resulted in all but banishing the last mentioned language from a 
good many of the High Schools; in fact, very few boys study it except those who are 
preparing for an honor course in classics, a very small percentage of the pupils. Latin, 
French, and German, on the other hand, being options at the teachers’ examinations, have 
plenty of votaries. 

The main value of these languages as concerns the majority of the students, who do 
not carry the study beyond the standard of a second class certificate, depends on their 
influence on the study of English. Translation from a foreign tongue into our own is 
capable of being made one of the most effective means of acquiring the power of correct 
expression. J could mention some schvols in which this feature of the study is made 
prominent, but in some others a style Of translation is allowed and accepted that is not 
really translation in the proper sense of the word. Literal translation ought to be looked 
after first,as showing a pupil’s knowledge of the constructions in the language with which 
he is dealing; afterwards an idiomatic version should be insisted on, as a training in 
English composition, To use English words and foreign idioms in translating is to make 
a literal translation ; an idiomatic translation involves the use of English idioms as well 
as Hnglish words. The Latin ablative absolute, for instance, can rarely be forcibly 
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translated by the English nominate absolute. Prose composition in the languages is, 
except in the case of honor candidates for the Universities, indifferently done, but the 
grammars are very fairly taught. . 

Though examination results are not an infallible test of the quality of work, they 
may fairly be regarded as a partial test. The results of written examinations are often 
very deceiving, the most successful candidates turning out to be the least successful in 
practical life ; they afford a criterion of acquisitive power rather than applicative power. 

Taken for what they are worth, however, the results of this year’s University and 
Departmental examinations prove that the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes are 
‘advancing. The number of matriculants at the Universities and before the learned 
societies is greater than ever before, and the successful candidates for honors are more 
numerous than ever before. Some people are inclined to think that too many of our 
youth enter the Universities, thereby depleting the ranks of the working population. 
But there is no reason why a liberal education should stand in the way of success 
in commerce or in agriculture. That too many are entering the learned profession 
I do not doubt; but this evil will cure itself; graduates will soon see the applica- 
tion of the old saying that a ‘living dog is better than a dead lion,” that it is prefer- 
able to live as a farmer than to starve as a barrister, 

At the Departmental examinations for third and second class non-professional 
certificates,about 4,500 wrote, and about 42 per cent. succeeded in passing. Of those who | 
were unsuccessful, about 18 per cent. failed in mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, geometry), 
9 per cent. in English (grammar, literature, composition, history, geography), 25 per cent. 
in science (chemistry, botany, physics, statics), 13 per cent. in Latin,5 per cent. in French, 
and 6 per cent. in German. 

The comparatively high percentage of failures in science is due, | think, to the 
lack in the High Schools of apparatus for the practical teaching of the subject, whilst 
the failures in mathematics may be safely attributed to the difficulty of the papers, as this 
department still receives a very large share of attention in the schools. 

There is a great unevenness in the percentage of successful candidates at various 
schools: for instance, one High School employing two masters sent up eleven candidates, 
of whom ten passed ; another High School of the same grade sent up thirteen candidates, 
of whom three passed. It too often happens that students enter the High School at 
Christmas and expect to pass in July, the result being that they are too hurried in preparing 
for the examination, and consequently fail. 

The year 1885 will be remarkable in the history of our educational system on account 
of the establishment of Training Institutes to enable young graduates to familiarize them- 
selves with the details of school management and the various methods of teaching. The 
anomalous state of affairs in accordance with which a Public School teacher was forced to 
undergo professional training, whilst a High School teacher received none, has been 
frequently commented on, and I think that we may congratulate ourselves that it no longer 
exists. Itis true that some men are born teachers and display great aptitude in impart- 
ing instruction and arousing enthusiasm in pupils from the very commencement of their 
career as teachers ; but these are exceptions, and most teachers have to unlearn erroneous 
methods into which they have fallen through lack of experience. The Training Institutes 
afford an excellent opportunity of acquiring correct methods to commence with. I am 
quite sure that those who attended the late session of the Kingston Institute derived great 
advantage from their course, and will be spared the making of errors at the expense of 
their pupils by the experience they have had under the guidance of Principal Knight and 
his able staff of assistants. 


Toronto, Dec., 1888. 


(2.) Report of John Seath, Hsq., B.A. Inspector.’ 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit the following report upon the condition of 
the High Schools and Oollegiate Institutes, with some general remarks, suggested 
by what I have noticed on my visit of inspection. Let me premise, however, that 
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so far, I have inspected only the schools to the west and north of Toronto, and about 
20 to the east—in all, about 70 of the 105; and that, although I have, I believe, seen 
enough to enable me to form an estimate of the situation, it is proper that my conclu- 
sions should be viewed in the light of the above statement. Let me say also, at the out- 
set, that, with few exceptions, the schools I have visited are doing excellent work in 
most departments; and that, although my report deals more with their defects than their 
excellencies, it must not be inferred that the former are in the ascendancy. 


I.—AccoMODATION. 


Generally speaking, the buildings are good, but a few are still behind the times. 
_The * Windsor building is an exceedingly poor one. There is scarcely a detail of school 
accomodation in which it is not deficient. Probably, Mount Forest ranks next in this 
“bad eminence,” with this additional defect, that its grounds are used for the purposes 
of a monthly cattle fair! In a few other places the accomodation is not all that could be 
desired ; but in most cases, the authorities show a praiseworthy desire to set matters right. 

I have said that, generally speaking, the High School buildings are good; when, how- 
ever, we consider some important details of school accomodation, even in many of 
our best schools, there are grave defects. The lighting and ventilation, in particular, have 
had little attention paid to them. The light often comes in from behind, from the right, 
from both these sides, from three sides, or from all sides. This defect, might, in many 
cases, be easily remedied, by changing the position of the desks, or by the proper use of 
blinds ; but the necessity for providing a remedy seems to have escaped the notice of very 
many boards. In extremely few schools is the ventilation satisfactory. The masters 
are thus forced to open the windows in cold weather, with the usual bad results. Too | 
much importance cannot be attached to the ventilation. There is little doubt that much 
of the ill-health of pupils and teachers—ill-health which is usually credited to over 
work—is really due to the draughts and foul air of the school building. The heating of 
the class rooms is generally satisfactory, though, in many cases, the hot air furnaces work 
badly and the stoves are badly placed. The halls, however, are seldom heated, and 
masters and pupils are thus subjected in winter to violent and dangerous changes of 
temperature. The class rooms are almost always good and well furnished with desks and 
black boards; but there is a plentiful lack of private rooms for the masters and of cap 
rooms and waiting rooms for the pupils. In some localities the school grounds are 
tastefully laid out and embellished with ornamental shrubs and shade trees ; but I am 
sorry to say that many seem to have ignored your announcement of an “ Arbor day” for 
Ontario. The disregard for the zsthetic is, indeed, too common. The disciplinal influence 
of handsome school grounds and cheerful, tasty class rooms is not fully appreciated even 
in centres where better things might be expected. If the new scheme for the distribution 
of the legislative grant had nothing else to recommend it, it has this most valuable feature 
that it attaches due importance to the above mentioned details. Judging, however, from 
what I have been told by masters and trustees, I feel confident that in all these respects I 
shall be able to report a marked improvement next year. 


II.—EQuipMEnNT. 


Under this head the new scheme for the distribution of the legisiative grant recognizes 
libraries of reference, chemical and physical apparatus, gymnasia, and maps, charts and 
globes. 

Almost all the schools are well supplied with maps and globes, but in other respects 
the equipment is generally poor. In Chatham, Galt, Strathroy, Stratford, and Owen 
Sound, there were fairly equipped gymnasia when I inspected the schools. I have heard 
since of some that are being erected elsewhere ; but, with these exceptions, no school that 
1 know of possesses a gymnasium. In Chatham, Galt, and Strathroy, the gymnasia are in 
separate buildings ; in Owen Sound and Stratford, they are in the school basements. The 


* Since the above was written, the Windsor board has decided to put up a new building and to equip 
he school properly. 
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interest of the pupils demand, I think, that their physical exercise should be taken in 
well lighted, well ventilated, and properly heated rooms ; and I would therefore recommend 
that henceforth no ordinary basement room be accepted for the purposes of a gymnasium. 

As to apparatus, most High Schools have a supply of chemicals and at least a little 
chemical apparatus, varying in value from $5 to $50; but no’ High School that I have 
inspected, except Berlin, Ingersoll, and Owen Sound, has even a fair supply of physical 
apparatus, In a good many an antiquated air pump is the sole representative of this 
branch of the equipment. In the Collegiate Institutes, also, with few exceptions, little 
provision has been made for science teaching. The new regulations defining the equip- 
ment of this class of school have been issued not a moment too soon. Your Inspectors 
will have less difficulty hereafter in recognizing the difference between a Collegiate Institute 
and several of the High Schools. Some of the schools, notably Orangeville, have made a 
good beginning of a library, to be credited in some cases to the liberality of the trustees, 
and in most, as in the case of Orangeville, to the exertions of the members of the High 
School literary societies, But libraries such as are comtemplated by the new regulations. 
are in most cases yet to be provided. Dictionaries and works of reference in each depart- 
ment of study are absolute necessities in every school, and libraries of first-class general 
literature will do much to supplement the efforts of the skilful master. It is not enough 
that the town or village Mechanics’ Institute should possess a circulating library. What 
the interests of education require is a collection in each High School of the best authors, 
by means of which the teacher may direct the reading and mould the tastes of his pupils 
—authors to which he may at once refer in the course of a lesson and which he himself 
may put into their hands. A taste for good books is natural to a few ; with most it isa 
matter of cultivation ; and the enlightened and enthusiastic teacher, with a good school 
library at command, will be a powerful factor in the development of a general love for 
pure and healthy literature. 

I have reported above the condition of the schools when I inspected them. It is 
proper to add that, in the schools I inspected since the passing of the new regulations. 
there was a general movement in the direction of suitable equipment. From correspond- 
ence also, and from the notes inthe educational and other journals, I should judge that before 
long we shall have nothing to complain of under this head. The last half of 1885 and 
the first half of 1886 will, I feel certain, be looked upon hereafter as a period of transition 
in the history of our High Schools. 


IlI.—DiscipLink AND ORGANIZATION. 


The order and discipline of the schools are admirable. With scarcely an exception, 
kindliness and courtesy mark the intercourse among the masters and between the masters. 
and the pupils. One matter, however, has been brought under my notice. In schools 
attended by pupils from the country or situated at a distance from the centre of the town 
or village, grown up boys and girls are sometimes left at noon recess without any one to 
look after them. This is especially objectionable when, as is too often the case, no separate 
waiting rooms have been provided. In some schools the teachers take charge inturn. If 
no other remedy can be devised, this one should be adopted. The defect is too grave to 
be neglected, even though the remedy may be a burdensome one. 

So far as circumstances have permitted, the organization is generally very good. In 
some cases, however, a good deal of the teaching force of the staff is, I think, lost by the — 
disregard for a proper division of labor. Owing to the exigencies of the time-table, it is, 
undoubtedly, often impossible to carry out this principle. Sometimes, also, it is undesir- 
able to do so, owing to the special attainments of masters. But there are schools in which 
the principle might be carried out better than it is—schools in which every teacher has 
some subject in nearly all the departments ; schools, even, in which with the same class one: 
teacher takes up Mason and another analysis and parsing ; one ‘False Syntax,” and another 
English composition ; and so on with other subjects. These are, of course, extreme cases, 
but they illustrate what I mean, and are the natural outcome of a want of attention to_ 
one of the most important elements in the successful administration of a school. As far — 
as possible, one master should teach the same subject throughout. So far as concerns 
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secondary education, this principle needs no defence. Educational force might, I think> 
be further encouraged, if the bearing of the subjects on one another were duly considered: 
It would be well, for instance, if history and geography were taught by the same master: 
So, too, with reading and literature, chemistry and elementary physics, grammar and coi: 
position. In a good many schools a disproportionate and unnecessary amount of time is, 
I find, allotted to mathematics. There is, however, some reason for believing that before 
long other subjects will receive the attention to which their importance entitles them. On 
the subject of school organization I shall have some further remarks to make, in connection 
with the new High School programme. 


IV.—MAaATHEMATICS. 


In no other department is so much good and earnest work being done as in mathe- 
matics. This is, no doubt, due to the energy and ability of my predecessor, the present 
director of Teachers’ Institutes; but it must be admitted that the annual “ plucking” in 
algebra and arithmetic has clothed these subjects with an adventitious importance. So 
accustomed, indeed, have all interested become to failures in algebra and arithmetic that 
rejection in any other subject is looked upon by some as little short of an outrage. The 
pupil, too, is always ready for an extra dose of mathematics, and in the construction of 
the time-table the teacher invariably ‘‘ has his claims allowed.” No one who has con- 
sidered the disciplinal value of the different subjects on the programme will underrate the 
importance of mathematics ; but the enthusiasts in this department—and they are many 
——are too apt. to overrate it. In any properly devised scheme of study, mathematics will 
always hold a conspicuous place ; but they are not the panacea for all the ills that mind 
is heir to. Other departments are of at jonah equal value, and deserve and should have 
their due share of attention. Of the mathematical subjects, algebra receives most atten- 
tion, euclid least. Probably one result of the late revision of the High School regulations 
will be to increase the importance of the latter and cause its due value to be attached to 
the former. Probably, also, another result will be the proper correlation of the different 
subjects on the programme. 


V.—cCuassics AND MopERNS. ‘ 


The acceptance of Latin, or French,or German as an option for teachers’ certificates, 
has preserved the study of these languages from the “decline and fall” that threatened 
it a year ago last September. Your circular of the following October has had all the 
efficacy of a “ Revival of Learning.” Modern languages are valuable, partly on account 
of their practical uses, and partly on account of the importance of their literature and of 
the language training their study entails. Classics, again, have little practical value. 
Like moderns, they possess a valuable literature ; but they lend themselves better to 
language training, and are distinctively admirable for the logical discipline afforded by the 
study of their regular and complicated structure. But the development of these features 
requires time. It requires, in my opinion, a good deal more time than is needed to 
prepare a candidate for a Third Class certificate. The student who, under the present 
regulations, obtains a Second Class certificate, with a respectable standing in one of the 
languages, has already derived much benefit from the study, and has been placed in a 
position in which he can easily derive more. But with the Third Class teacher it is 
different. He has not yet acquired even ordinary facility in translation, his logical 
discipline and his language training have been inconsiderable, and his acquaintance with 
the literature is almost valueless. ‘Tn view, then, of the facts, that only a small percentage 
of such students become candidates for a Second Class See that the benefit derived 
from so limited a language course is not so great as might be derived from a science course 
of the same duration, and especially that the latter course is more fitted for the require- 
ments of a teacher, the propriety of accepting a language option for Third Class certificates 
is still, I think, a matter for serious consideration. It is to be hoped, however, that the 
equalization of the difficulty of the options and the interest which, with improved methods 
and suitable appliances, the science master will be able to create in his department, not 
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to speak of what in the long run should eventually prevail—the influence of enlightened 
professional opinion, will eventually confine the language option to those who intend to 
enter the University, or at least to prosecute their studies beyond the limits of the first 
form. \ 


So far as concerns the teaching of these languages. I have to report that in those 
schools in which specialists are employed, admirable work is being done. One or two 
defects in method I may mention as being more or less prevalent : 


(1) Too little importance is attached to the pronunciation, especially of moderns. I 
have inspected schools in which the teachers have told me that they pay little or no 
attention to the subject ; it does not pay at the examinations, and their time is fully taken 
up with the grammar, composition, and translation, which do pay. For this defect the 
teacher cannot be held wholly responsible. Until recently the amount of work prescribed 
in the languages for Second Class certificates was practically the same as that for Thirds; 
even the examination questions, or the greater part thereof, were the same for both 
grades ; it did take nearly all the time to prepare the grammar, composition, and trans- 
lation. The public, too, has been trained to gauge a teacher’s merits by his examination 
successes. Part of the blame must evidently be laid elsewhere. .The former defect has 
been remedied by the late regulations; the latter is one of the peculiarities of the age. 
But, with more time at his disposal, the teacher can afford to gratify his professional 
instincts without unduly endangering his professional reputation. It is unfortunate, I 
may add, that at the University Matriculation Examinations more value is not attached 
to the oral reading of classics and moderns. The candidates are comparatively few, and 
the influence exerted by the examinations is exceedingly great. 

4 

(2) In some schools not enough attention is paid to the English of the translations. 
Each lesson in translation should be a lesson in English composition. This is one of the 
most valuable features of classical training, and those Masters who give their honour classic- 
al pupils an honor course in English also, are wise in their day and generation. Gerund- 
grinding does not make a classical scholar. A man may bea good classic and not be able 
to give the exceptions for the gender rules of the Third Declension. 


(3) Very generally, insufficient attention is paid to the meaning of the author and the 
connection of his thoughts. Occasionally, after a class had translated a passage in one of 
the text-books, I asked the members to tell me in their own words the relation of the 
different parts of the lesson. My experience has justified me, I believe, in recording the 
above conclusion. I have above mentioned the value of their literature as one of the 
reasons for which the study of moderns, and of classics in particular, is assigned a place in 
school curricula. In our schools this feature is almost wholly lost sight of. No effort is 
made to use the text-book in classics or moderns, as the best teachers use the text-book in 
English literature—to note the graces ef the author’s style, the beauty or the nobility of 
his thoughts. This mode of study, the teacher will justly say, has seldom paid at the ex- 
aminations, 


VI.—ENGLISH. 


Every now and then the public prints contain some sneer at the state of the English 
in our schools. Some one for whom our schools are responsible is pilloried for his want 
of culture or his inability to express himself in respectable English. Even tirades 
have been written in a denunciation of a system that attaches insufficient importance to 
the study of our own tongue. ‘There can be little doubt that there is a widespread feel- 
ing that some, at least, of the English branches have not received the attention they 
merit. My experience as Inspector leads me to conclude that, although there are many 
schools in which English is admirably taught, this feeling is justified by the facts. Here 
again, however, the teacher is not wholly in fault. The schools are largely what the 
examinations make them ; and in some of the English subjects the examinations have set 
what, to my mind, istoo lowa standard. There is little use in declaiming against bad methods 
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in English grammar or in English history, or against the neglect of English literature or 
composition or reading. In these days of examinations, the examination paper is King. 
Unsuitable examination papers produce or perpetuate bad methods ; and the subject on 
which it is difficult to pass, and neglect of which means failure, is the subject that will 
not be neglected. If, then, English is to secure its proper place in our system, we must 
have a higher and a better standard at the examinations. 


The importance of the subject will, I hope, be considered sufficient justification for 
the length of the following remarks :— 


EnGuish LITERATURE. 


(1) On the subject of English literature, I find in many schools a great deal of 
-mnisapprehension, The history of English literature is often confounded with English 
literature itself. The fact is, the present High School programme makes no special pro- 
vision for the study of the former until pupils reach the Fourth Form. Before this final 
stage, the subject is to be studied as part of the history of the English people, and the 
history examination paper is the proper place to set questions thereon. The biography of 
the writers and the forces, that produced certain forms of our literature, should be taken 
up in connection with the literature texts ; but they deserve special attention, only in so far 
as they have been agents determinative thereof. Literature, itself, according to the accepted 
definition, is the thoughts and feelings of iutelligent men and women, expressed in 
writing in such a way as to give pleasure by what is said, and by the artistic way in 
which itis said. The teaching of literature, therefore, deals with the author’s meaning 
and the form in which he puts it—with the meaning primarily : 


‘Hor of the soule the bodie form doth take ; 
For soule is form and doth the body make.” 


The elucidation of the pieaneney should be the teacher’s grand object. If this be attained, all else 
will follow. His pupils will have learned to admire and imitate the graces of the author’s 
style, to feel the beauty and grandeur of his thoughts ; they will have acquired the habit 
of intelligent reading, and a taste for what is purest and noblest in literature. Any sub- 
ject that he can utilize for the accomplishment cf his purpose, the teacher of literature 
will, of course utilize. By etymology, he can often throw light upon the exact significance 
of words ; by the technicalities of grammar, he may sometimes more easily express the 
relations of words, phrases, and clauses ; by the figures of speech, he may denominate the 
means taken by the author to give beauty or force to his language ; by paraphrasing, he 
may satisfy himself whether his pupils have a clear comprehension of the meaning ; by 
oral reading, he can best determine whether they have entered into the spirit of what 
they have studied. And further, as literature deals with so many subjects and borrows 
its illustrations from so many sources, there is little knowledge on which it levies no 
tribute. But the object of the teacher is always clear and definite. An English classic, 
is not, as many make it, a mere collection of linguistic pegs on which to hang every con- 
ceivable form of biographical, historical, philological, archeological, and grammatical 
questions. Sidework, the true teacher of literature sedulously avoids, even when it 
thrusts itself forward in its most seductive garb. Grammar and philology, history and 
biography are his servants, not his masters. 


So small an amount of literature is ‘now prescribed for the High School course that 
there is nothing to prevent minute and careful study of every valuable line and every 
valuable passage it contains. Any other mode of study would be useless. To this, how-, 
ever, teachers have raised two objections. First, the method is not possible with the 
time at their disposal. To this, I reply that it is possible, if the object of the literature 
lessons be kept steadily in view, and the subject receive the recognition it deserves. 
Most assuredly, however, it is not possible, if literature teaching involves attention to all 
the eccentricities of ingenious annotators: Secondly, it does not pay at the examinations. 
So far, sir, as your department is concerned, I think it should be made to pay. This is an 
objection that all concerned may conclude can be easily disposed of. 
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In these days it is not possible to over estimate the importance of the acquisition 
of a taste for good literature. It is an education in itself. The boy who starts out in 
life,with this possession, avoids the shoals on which many a comrade perishes ; he is pro- 
vided with a never failing source of solace and delight. Nor is it possible to emphasize 
too strongly the necessity for the acquisition in youth of a habit of thoughtful and in- 
telligent reading. The tendency of the age is against it. The amount of reading matter 
that | in later life thrusts itself upon one’s attention induces carelessness and superiiciality. 
Few, indeed, at best, catch thefull spirit of our richest literature ; the subtler meanings that, 
like pearls, lie below: are often unseen. But it is evident func if the objects of the 
literature teacher are to be attained, the school selections must suit the capacity 
of his pupils. The poetical selections for 1886 are not in this respect all that can be de- 
sired. To the Ancient Mariner, not much objection can be taken. It is, however, 
unlikely that its perfection will be fully appreciated by the untrained intelligences that 
have to deal with it. But Coleridge’s minor poems are almost all objectionable. They 
contain little of human interest ; they are intensely subjective ; they lack simplicity’ of 
language as well as of the thought ; and what beauties they possess are beyond the capaci- 
ties of even advanced High School pupils. Objection may be taken also to the works 
prescribed for 1887 and 1888. With the treasure house of English iterature open 
before us, why should poets like Thompson and Cowper be selected to form the taste 
of the rising generation? J cannot but think that, with some of the bestwriters of the 
nineteenth century, it would be easier for the teacher to create that love for reading and 
that conscious preference for what is best, which are the direct and most valuable results 
of the study. Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, Longfellow, Scott have surely a more living 
interest for the pupils of our schools than the second-rate writers of a by-gone age. He 
is, indeed a peculiar youth who would select as his companion a copy of Thomson’s 
Seasons or of Cowper’s Task. 

In the matter of English literature, the assimilation of the Departmental course of 
study to that of the University, has not been without its disadvantages. At present, the 
selections for third and second class candidates are precisely the same. On the ground of 
school organization alone, this arrangement is objectionable. Either the texts are too difficult 
for the former or they are too easy for the latter. Nor would it answer to make a division. 
In comparison with the amount of work prescribed in classics for pass junior matriculation, 
the amount of English literature is inconsiderable. It is not reasonable to ask one to | 
make two bites of a caerry. Separate and suitable texts, of an objective and narrative or 
descriptive character, are therefore needed for first form pupils. This neccessity is empha- 
sized by the fact that in very many of the schools, mainly through want of a suitable 
Reader, pupils who have just passed the entrance edatiniation are forced to take up the 
same selections as those prescribed for seccnd class candidates. A few masters very sen- 
sibly use copies of some of the easier texts published by Houghton, Miffiin & Co., of Bos- 
ton, or Alden, of New York; but others, [ regret to say, have no literature whatever in 
their lower classes. This is a matter which urgently claims yourattention. One or other 
of two courses seems to me to be open : 


(a) To prescribe a few easy selections for use in the first form, to serve also as a basis 
for the third class examination. Texts costing not more than 10 cents or 15 cents each, 
might be easily supplied. Such texts are, indeed supplied for the schools in the United 
States. On the principle that nothing should be told the pupil which he can find out for 
himself, the literature selections would be better without notes, certainly without the 
vicious and costly padding which is heralded by enterprising publishers as containing 
everything that is necessary to pass the examinations. 


(6) To insert suitable selections in your proposed High School Reader. While the 
best authors do not always supply the best reading lessons, many admirable writers are 
available for this purpose; and it is, I think, possible to construct a book which will | 
serve as a Reader and as an introduction to the study of literature. 


The latter course seems to be the more advisable one. It will certainly be more 
economical, and it will do much to inculcate the invaluable lesson that oral reading and 
minute and careful study of the meaning should go hand in hand. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


(2) In most of the schools there is too much destructive, too little constructive, 
work in English composition. Often the course consists almost wholly of exercises in 
‘‘ False Syntax”; the nature of the sentence and the paragraph, and the construction of 
themes and sentences, do not receive systematic attention. We learn how to do any- 
thing by doing it, not simply by correcting the mistakes others make in doing it. Exer- 
cises in ‘‘ False Syntax ” are not exercises in composition, and there may be even worse 
faults in a writer than those flouted by the Argus-eyed grammarian. 

Under skilful teachers, the pupils’ other exercises, and their oral answering in¢ other 
classes may indeed be used as an effective supplement to the regular work in composition ; 
but not every master keeps this object in view, nor would such training be a substitute 
for systematic instruction. 

The University authorities have taken a step in the right direction, in prescribing a 
prose author as a basis for English composition. But they have not gone far enough. 
Apparently the selections are only to supply material for the examination essay. There 
is nothing to test directly whether the candidaie has given attention to the literary 
form. For this, however, your Department has provided, by making the prose, as well as 
the poetry, the subject of a literature paper. We learn how to speak good English 
under proper and systematic guidance, and by frequenting the society of those who speak 
good English. Similarly, we shall learn how to write good English under proper and 
systematic guidance, and by the careful study of those authors that have written good 
English. I am, however, disposed to think that some of the prose selections on the Uni- 
¥ersity curriculum are not so suitable for school purposes as others that might have been 
made. Macaulay’s style, for instance, is not, in every respect, a model ; nor is the essay 
itself valuable for its contents. No one cares for all the particulars of what Hastings 
did and what Hastings suffered. Besides, the essay often assumes knowledge which few 
possess, and which it would be cruel to expect candidates to acquire. If literature is to 
be studied for the value of its contents, as well as for the excellence of its form, let us 
have literature which fulfils both of these conditions. If, too, it be true, that a good 
prose style has been the result of evolution, we have the best in the latest masters, and 

ethe propriety may be fairly questioned of passing over more modern writers than Macau- 
lay, not to speak of Southey, or Coleridge, or Addison, or Goldsmith. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


(3) About the value of English grammar as a school study, there are very conflicting 
views, Experience and reflection both show that the mere study of the principles of gram- 
mar can never impart the ability to speak and write correctly. The ability comes chiefly 
from fortunate associations, and from being habituated to the right use of words by constant 
and careful drill. The conception of English grammar held by those respectable ancients, 
Lennie and Lindley Murray, and their modern admirers, that it is the science which 
teaches us to write and speak the English language with propriety, has, therefore, led 
many to conclude that the subject is almost useless as a branch of study. The above 
view of the domain of English grammar is, in my opinion, incorrect. It fails to recognize 
the educational importance of the scientific study of language, the first and most natu- 
ral field for the prosecution of which is the native speech of the pupils themselves. 
Grammar is really, as Mr. Fitch says, ‘the logic of language in so far, and in so far 
only, as it finds expression in the inflections and forms of words. In Latin this logic 
is expressed with more fulness and scientific accuracy. In English it is expressed in 
an unscientific and very incomplete way. But the logic of language, which is the 
basis of all grammar, is discernible alike in both, and our business is to investigate 
that, whether it reveals itself fully in grammatical forms or not.” Directly, of course, 
grammar supplies us wit» ¢ record of approved usages, and indirectly, it confers pre- 
cision of speech ; but “if the expression ‘ English gramnar ’ be enlarged so as to denote 
exercises in the logic, history, formation and relation of words, it will designate one of the 
most profitable and interesting of school studies,” a study which affords one of the best 
possible trainings for the intellect. 
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In many of the schools this subject is excellently taught ; but formalism has not 
yet been completely banished. Often, in the lower classes in particular—and for. 
this the Public Schools are mainly responsible—the pupil can repeat glibly enough the 
contents of Mason, or some other text book ; but the words, though definite, are not the 
symbols of definite ideas. Test his knowledge by examples: ‘put a question in an 
unusual form, or ask him to explain the meaning of his phraseology—to put his meaning in 
other words—and failure is the result. 1 have examined classes of entrants, and of 
even more advanced pupils, who have shown that they possess no real knowledge of the parts 
of spgech ; for, in some subjects, half knowledge is as bad as no knowledge. In some of 
our schools there is, indeed, too much rote work—too much text book. Strictly worded 
definitions have their value; but there is always the danger that, with the young, a state- 
ment once formulated will, by frequent repetition, become a more unmeaning form. What, 
to my mind, is desirable in education—and the statement applies to every study on the 
programme—ais a thorough comprehension of what one talks about; even should its expres- 
sion at first lack brevity or grace. As knowledge grows, these qualities also will come. 
Of analysis and parsing, the staple of some language teachers, we have in the schools 
enough and to spare. No one will deny.the value of these exercises; but they are not 
the only ones available, and the dull, mechanical repetition of fruitless details might with 
much advantage be omitted. Greater freedom from the cast-iron systems of martinet 
grammarians is urgently needed. The inductive method of presenting English Grammar 
is not in general use. Our false conceptions of literature teaching we owe chiefly to the 
old fashioned classical master. To him we owe also our false conceptions of the proper 
mode of presenting English Grammar. When he devised the first text-book, forgetting 
the nature of the language, he applied to English the method with which he was most 
familiar ; he began with the alphabet and proceeded painfully and conscientiously through 
all the mysteries of Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. In no other sub- 
ject, indeed, has the influence of classical teaching so mafy sins to answer for as in the 
grammar of our own tongue. 


READING. 


(3) In some of the schools Reading is admirably taught ; but in the lowest classes 
of those that are dominated by the examinations, it does not receive the attention it 
deserves. In some places, I may say, a curious method is in use—oral reading is taken 
up first, and the principles are taken up last. Pupils are even called upon to criticize 
one another when they have no principles to guide them. The logical method is, of 
course, to teach the art and the science concurrently, and to systematize the principles as 
they are evolved. Even for examination purposes, this method would be found most 
effective. ‘The commonest defect, however, is unintelligent reading. Here, again, how- 
ever, it is the lowest classes that are in fault. Pupils who succeed in conveying to others 
the meaning of what they are reading, evidently do not think of the meaning as they are 
reading. The mechanical act is unaccompanied by an intellectual act. I have seen it stated 
somewhere that the reading lesson should be a reading lesson, pure and simple. The 
object of a reading lesson is certainly to teach reading ; but the work of the teacher is 
only half done if he keeps in view simply accurate mechanical rendition : the result is not 
beyond the powers of a highly gifted parrot. Stop some pupils unexpectedly after they 
have finished a passage, and ask them to give, in their own words, the author’s meaning, 
and you soon discover how purely mechanical the exercise frequently is. If the habit of 
intelligent reading be formed in youth, in after life the trained voice becomes the willing 
and faithful servant of the thinking mind. Good reading is then the result of uncon- 
scious effort. 

But teachers cannot make bricks without straw. A good High School Reader is 
urgently needed. The old series has almost disappeared, and ‘very few of the High Schools 
use the Canadian, or the Royal. During the last half of 884, and the first half of 
1885, the Lady of the Lake, and Rip Van Winkle,—the}former especially—supplied ex- 
cellent selections. Since last July, however, owing to the unsuitability of the literature 
texts, teachers have been at a loss to know what to do. The new High School Reader 
cannot be ready too soon. 
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Allow me, in conclusion, to suggest that you provide summer classes in elocution as 
you have already done in drawing with so marked success. The subject is one that should 
be studied under a skilled instructor, and its importance will certainly justify your course. 


VII.—SciEence. 


The science course is taken up in almost all the schools ; but, owing to the want of 
suitable apparatus and, in some cases, of the application of proper methods, of real science 
teaching there is very little. Probably no other subjects have been, confessedly, so badly 
taught as chemistry, physics, and botany. 

In most of the schools possessing chemical apparatus the common practice has been 
to use it as a means of illustrating the statements made by the teacher or contained in the 
text books. The illustration generally accompanies the ‘‘ lecture ;” but, in a few schools, 
the masters have told me that their ‘‘method” was to take up the theory first and to 
spend a week or ten days in experimental work at the close of the session. In schools, again, 
that have little or no chemical apparatus the pupils acquire a knowledge of facts— 
important, no doubt, as facts, but acquired in a way that has little disciplinal value. 

In still fewer schools is a proper course provided in elementary physics. Here, again, 
the causes have been the want of suitable apparatus and of a due appreciation of the 
disciplinal value of the subject. The instruction in physics has been, so far, chiefly of a 
mathematical character. The truth is, both physics and chemistry, the former especially, 
have run to mathematics. No one, of course, denies that problem- working in connection 
with both of these studies—more particularly in their advanced stages—is both valuable 
and necessary ; but every one will admit that hitherto too little importance has been 
attached to experimental work. 

Botany, also, has been generally a matter of memorizing definitions and descriptions. 
In some schools no attempt has been made to use plants. In others, as in the case of 
chemistry, the teacher has used the plants, observing and generalizing for the class who 
listen and follow him in passive silence. 

The preceding strictures apply more particularly to the schools inspected before last 
July. Since then the new regulations, basing part of the legislative grant on the equip- 
ment,and requiring botany to be taught practically and chemistry and physics experimen- 
tally, have done much to quicken the teaching of science, if I may judge from the character 
of the work done in the schools I inspected during the last half of the present year. I 
believe I am even now justified in reporting that henceforth not only will greater atten- 
tion be paid to chemistry, physics, and botany, but the teaching itself will be of a better 
character. To this end the recent science additions to the matriculation curriculum of 
Toronto University will also conduce, provided, however, the examinations are suitable, 
and, as the High School masters requested at their last convention, greater im- 
portance is attached to science in the valuation of the subjects. It is to be hoped, too, 
that the University authorities will outline the course in botany as they have done in 
chemistry and physics. The present statement is too indefinite for the purposes of our 
schools. 

No plea should be necessary for the study of science. Its claims are now admitted 
by all except, perhaps, the few whose liberality is bounded by the horizon of their own 
attainments or their own selfishness. But even at present there is a good deal of miscon- 
ception as to its real function in our scheme of education. Allow me to quote a presen- 
tation of the case which seems to me to be correct and clear: ‘Science is the best 
teacher of accurate, acute, and exhaustive observation of what is ; it encourages the habit 
of mind which will rest on nothing but what is true ; truth is the ultimate and only object, 
and there is the ever-recurring appeal to facts as the test of truth. It is an excellent 
exercise of the memory ; not the verbal, formal memory, but the orderly, intelligent, con- 
nected, accurate storing up of knowledge. And of all processes of reasoning it stands 
alone as the exhaustive illustration. It is pre-eminently the study that illustrates the 
art of thinking, ‘the process by which truth is attained.’ To quote from Mr. Mill, ‘reasoning 
and observation have been carried to the greatest known perfection in the physical 
sciences. In fact, the investigations and reasoning of science, advancing as it 
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does from the study of simple phenomena to the analysis of complicated actions, form a 
model of precisely the kind of mental work which is the business of every man, from his 
cradle to his grave; and reasoning, like other arts, is best learned by practice and 
familiarity with the highest models. Science teaches what the power and what the weak- 
ness of the senses is ; what evidence is, and what proof is. There is no characteristic of 
an educated man so marked as his power of judging of evidence and proof. The precau- 
tions that are taken against misinterpretation of what is called the evidence of the senses, 
and against wrong reasoning, and the tracing the thoughts backward down to the ground 
of belief ; the constant verification of theories ; the candid suspension of judgment where 
evidence is wanting ; that wedding of induction and deduction into a happy unity and 
completeness of proof, the mixture of observation and ratiocination—are precisely the 
mental processes which all men have to go through somehow or other in their daily 
business, and which every human being, who is capable of forming an intelligent opinion 
on the subject, sees would be better done if men had familiarized themselves with the 
models of these processes which are furnished by science.” But how are we to secure this 
disciplinal value in our High Schools? Permit me to outline methods that have been 
practically tested in chemistry and physics by Mr. Merchant, late headmaster of the 
Ingersoll High School, now of Owen Sound ; and in botany by Mr. Spotton, headmaster 
of the Barrie Collegiate Institute : 


(1) Chemistry and Physics. 


(a) As far as practicable the pupils perform the experiments under the teacher's 
direction, and, when necessary, with his assistance. 


(>) The pupils are led by questions to make their own observations, and to draw their 
own inferences from these observations. 


(c) The pupils are then required to write out under the headings, EXPERIMENT, 
OBSERVATION, INFERENCE, a concise account of all they have done, observed, and inferred. 
These exercises, which the teacher examines and discusses before the class, are kept as an 
epitome for review. 


(d) When possible the pupils are required to GENERALIZE from the inferences the 
principles of the subject learned from the lessons. 


To prevent the work from becoming formal, the exercises are varied as much as 
possible ; but the principle kept in view is this: the experiments, observations, inferences, 
and generalizations are made, as far as possible, independently by the pupils. Home 
work of a practical kind is sometimes given. This consists generally of some experiment 
that may be performed with such apparatus as is easily procured by the pupils, or they 
are required to observe closely some natural phenomenon and apply to it the method 
applied to experiments in the class. Problems involving the principles thus determined 
are also taken up. 3 

The new regulations will, I am confident, provide each High School with at least a 
fair supply of apparatus, and the skilful teacher canhimself easily make many of the 
most useful articles needed in the laboratory. Indeed, such manufacture should be en- 
couraged by the Education Department in the distribution of the Legislature grant. In 
well equipped schools the course may be supplemented by assigning to each pupil some 
experimental work to be done in the laboratory, and recorded as above for the teacher’s 
criticism.. Even a course of easy Qualitative Analysis, like that provided in Bloxam’s 
Laboratory Teaching, as actual trial has demonstrated, is not beyond the capacities of the 
youngest High School pupil, and is in itself a most valuable means of discipline. 


2. Botany. The course begins immediately after the summer holidays. During the 
autumn months a considerable number of plants, suitable for the introductory lessons, 
are found in bloom ; for example, Buttercups, Shepherd’s Purse, Watercress, Mallow, 
Sweet Pea, Evening Primrose, Dandelion, and many other composites. So long as flowers 
are available, attention is confined to them, the leaves, stems and roots being noticed in a 
general way. At each lesson sufficient specimens are provided to furnish every member 
of-the class with one for himself. The work of observation is done by the pupils, the 
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teacher merely directing them, and supplying the necessary technical terms when satisfied 
that the pupils have done their share of the work. Blank forms of description are pro- 
vided for the pupils to fill up after the examination of a specimen has been completed ; 
and the exercise is often varied by a fuller oral description, by requiring the class to draw 
simpler forms in outline, and so on. The pupils thus insensibly become familiar with the 
principles on which the classification of plants is based. For example, if the structure 
of the flower of the Sweet Pea has been the subject of one lesson, and at the next lesgon 
specimens of Clover are put into the pupils’ hands without any Suggestion from the 
teacher, there will not be one whose face will not light up as he goes on with the dis- 
section of the specimen, and recognizes point after point of resemblance between the old 
flower and the new one ; and by the time his dissection and tabular description are com- 
pleted, he is himself prepared to state the relationship of the plants, Indeed, no more 
useful exercise can be devised than to put into the hands of the pupils five or six flowers 
belonging to, say, two different orders, and have them determine for themselves the re- 
lationship of the specimens. The pupil himself is thus led to classify, the teacher supply- 
ing the needed guidance and the needed technical terms. Before the close of autumn 
the pupils themselves collect niaterial for the winter lessons—fruits, seeds, roots and 
leaves of all sorts. Occasionally a winter-blooming plant is used to assist in reviewing 
the autumn work. Ferns, too, may be studied nearly as well in winter as in 
summer, if well preserved specimens are at hand ; and, if the school is supplied with a good 
microscope, many interesting lessons may then be given in minute structure. On the open- 
ing of spring, the examination of flowering plants is resumed, and the training the pupils 
have by this time received enables them to master rapidly the characters of the different 
orders. By June, the class are in a position to go into the field and determine without 
much difficulty any of the common flowering plants about them. 


In two or three masters’ schools in which there is sometimes not much time at the 
Science Master’s disposal, the study of botany might be intermitted during most of the 
winter months, except for an occasional review, its place being taken by that of physics ; 
but, with competent teachers the above method forms the best and readiest means of 
disciplining the senses that it is possible to devise. Botany is, emphatically, the science of 
observation, and the quickening influence of its study is felt in every department of the 
school in which it is properly taken up. 


Chemistry, Physics and Botany, taught as above indicated, at first undoubtedly put 
more work upon the teacher, and require more time than the rote or lecture method; but 
the results are so much better, that the method pays. It pays, indeed, even should the ‘ 
idiosyncrasies of an examiner make the teacher’s work valueless at the examination on 
this special subject. One of the commonest mistakes is the belief that each study is 
valuable only in so far as it is productive of marks at the examination thereon. People 
forget that, in a properly devised scheme of study, proficiency in one subject makes it 
easier to become proficient in others. The Science Master who does his work well un- 
doubtedly makes it easier for the other Masters to do their work well. 


On the subject of science teaching I have a few recommendations to submit for your 


consideration :— 


(a) The regulation which prescribes Reynolds’ Haperimental Chemistry for the teach- 
er’s use only should be rigidly enforced. No school should, on any pretense whatever, be 
allowed to use it as a text book. A more desirable guide for the teacher of Chemistry 
does not exist ; but it isa guide for the teacher. The teacher should be the guide for the 
pupil. It is, of course, impossible to prevent the pupil from using the work; but it is 


_ possible, I am certain, to construct an examination paper which, while it assumes only 


such a knowledge of the subject as may be obtained by means of the proper use of Rey- 


_ nolds, will wofully disconcert the ingenious youth who hopes to palm of second-hand 
_ chemistry on the Departmental examiner. 


’ 
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(>) The examination in Botany for Third and Second-Class teachers should be made 
practical, like that for First C. There should be no difficulty in making it so. The presiding 
examiner will be required simply to provide the plants for the candidates. No special 
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knowledge of Botany is needed for this. The ability to distinguish a cow from a cucum- 
ber is amply sufficient. If the plants thus provided be sent to Toronto with the candi- 
dates’ papers, the examiner there will have all he requires. 


(c) I am afraid that the most serious obstacle to the successful teaching of Botany 
will be the fact that many teachers have had no opportunity of making themselves 
familiar with the subjets. Unlike Chemistry and Physics, Botany cannot be easily 
learned without the guidance of a teacher. I would, therefore, recommend that you pro- 
vide summer classes in this subject also, Such classes, under a skilful and enthusiastic 
teacher, will do more to vitalize this branch of Natural Science than any number of 
regulations and any number of examination papers. 


VIll.—Puysicat EpucATION. 


In many places, drill and calisthenics are on the school programme. In London, 
Mount Forest and St. Thomas, there are well drilled cadet corps ; in a few schools— 
notably Simcoe—a good deal of attention is paid to Calisthenics: and, as I have said 
above, in two or three there are fairly equipped gymnasia. I should add that athletic sports 
for the boys and croquet for the girls are encouraged and taken part in by many of the 
Masters. But I am not able to mention any school in which a systematic course of 
physical training has been provided for all the pupils. I conclude, from what I have seen 
that insufficient attention is paid to this branch of education. The new High School 
regulations make obligatory gymnastics, and drill and calisthenics ; and the new scheme 
for the distribution of the grant recognizes the necessity for suitable provision for 
physical education. From the mere fact that these subjects are obligatory, not much, I 
fear, can be expected. It is possible, in the case of any regulations, “ to keep the word 
of promise to our ear and break it to our hope.” Physical education is supposed not to 
pay at the examinations. Should, however, the new scheme result in the general erection 
of gymnasia, we may, no doubt, look for improvement. Most certainly there is no 
subject more popular with the younger pupils, and with suitably equipped gymnasia 
the examination stimulus will not be needed. 


But, in some quarters, the nature of the physical education contemplated by the 
regulations is not understood. Some parents feel confident that they can provide sufficient 
exercise at home—that the bucksaw, for instance, furnishes ample opportunity for every- 
thing that can be reasonably desired under this head. Some teachers, too, have said to 
me that, so long as they have drill, there can be no necessity for gymnastics. We have 
here a confusion between physical exercise and physical education. School games and 
pastimes are, of course, valuable from an educational point of view. So, too, are the 
exercises kindly furnished by economically disposed parents. But none of these, and no 
combination of them, uniformly develops the different parts of the body. Even the buck- 
saw has many drawbacks. In all, physical development is merely an incidental result. 
Hence the necessity for a system of educational exercises which “ shall modify the growth 
and distribute the resources of the body so that each part of the growing frame shall have 
its wants supplied—a gradual progressive system of physical exercises so conceived, so 
arranged, and so administered that it will gradually call forth and cultivate the latent 
powers and capacities of the body even as the mental faculties are developed and 
strengthened by mental culture and mental exercises.” 


Teachers, however, complain of the pressure of the examinations. There is reason in 
this; but, as a matter of fact, comparatively little time is needed for this 
subject ; and | am confident that proper attention to it would have a satisfactory, though 
an indirect, bearing even upon the examinations. The far reaching influence of physical 
education is not sufficiently appreciated. Its effects upon the muscular system are gene- 
rally admitted ; but its effect upon the other systems, the general health, the mind, the 
habits, and even the character, because not immediately noticeable, are assumed not to 
exist. Even from an examination point of view it is not profitable to keep pounding away. 
at mental exercises day after day and hour after hour. 
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IX.—Tur New Hicu Scuoor Course or StTupy. 


The new High School course of study has given general satisfaction. For the first: 
time in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, a change in this respect has not been the: 
subject of adverse criticism. The assimilation of the University and Departmental courses: 
has remedied what has been the most vexatious defect in our system. Formerly it was: 
almost impossible to construct a suitable time-table, and the differences between the 
courses led to a most provoking waste of teaching power. Now, the construction of the 
time-table will not occupy the head master’s attention during the whole of the session, 
and the teaching power of each staff may be economized to the best advantage. 

Objection, however, is still taken, chiefly by the smaller schools, to the number of. 
subjects. But no one hag yet to my knowledge pointed out one subject that it would be 
well to omit. Most, indeed, are forced upon the schools by the University examinations, 


‘and to the courses prescribed for teachers’ certificates the greatest grumblers can take no 


valid exception. It is admitted that, without the subjects now upon it, our High School 
course would not be worthy of the name. A good deal of nonsense, I may Say, 18 every 
now and then made public with all the accessaries of wisdom, about the necessity of know- 
ing a few things well; but it would be difficult to point out many subjects on the pro- 
gramme of which a well educated man can now afford to be ignorant. That man is best 


educated who knows something of a good many subjects and knows at least one 
subject well. 


But it is an undoubted fact that some of the High Schools have more work than they 
can manage. For this, however, neither the programme nor the regulations can fairly be 
held responsible. Toa large extent, masters and boards have the remedy for their troubles 
in their own hands. On this subject, allow me a word or two: 


(1) It is not intended, and it is highly undesirable, that every school should attempt 
to teach all the subjects on the programme. The essentials of a good education are obliga- 
tory ; but a system of options has been devised to prevent the course from proving burden- 
some in even the two masters’ schools. If, in each case, headmasters and boards deter- 
mined what options could be taken up most satisfactorily, and refused to take up the 
others, there would be no reason for complaint. The settlement of the question is, at any 
rate, wholly in their hands. Before last J uly I inspected some three and even two-masters’ 
schools in which every subject on the programme was attempted, with, of course, the 
inevitable result. The explanation given by the masters is that they have been driven to 
this course by the importunities of the candidates for the different examinations. One 
candidate, for instance, discovers that French exactly suits his mental capacity ; another 
has fully made up his mind that German would be an agreeable and profitablestudy ; while 
a third insists that the Science Course was designed by Providence and the Education 
Department for his particular case ; and so on through the gamut. The option selected is 
too often decided by the whim of the pupil. Undoubtedly this pressure makes it exceed- 
ing difficult to take the stand I have recommended. The evil effects of the system 
of “payment by results” have not yet disappeared from the schools. But the 
head master should assert his rights. It is surely better to lose half a dozen dissatisfied 
candidates than to do injustice to all concerned—to the teacher himself no less than to his 
scholars—by attempting a task beyond the capabilities of the staff, 


(2) The regulations especially provide that the head master shall determine the order 
in which each subject shall be taken up, “ whether or not all the subjects in the course of 
study shall be taught concurrently.” In most of the schools I have inspected, the sub- 


jects are taken up concurrently. This is, I believe, a mistake, even from an examination 


point of view. A multitude of subjects tuken up concurrently only dissipate the energies of 
the pupil. Concentration on a reasonable number, with occasional reviews of those that 
have been dropped or intermitted, is the most effective method. This method, indeed, is 


_ the one generally followed in the High Schools of the United States, Besides, it is the 


natural one. No one studying privately attempts a dozen subjects at once, nature would 
revolt against the imposition. What may be called the mechanical subjects, as reading, 
writing, drawing, require continued attention in the lower classes' at least. Those sub- 
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jects, as geography and history, that involve largely the exercise of the “‘ portative “i 
memory, must be frequently reviewed after the special study thereof has ceased; but 
those that are intended to promote thought, that is, the languages, mathematics and the 
inductive sciences, are easily adapted to the plan which I am now advocating. Here 
again, however, the examination fiend thrusts his unwelcome presence. Many pupils 
enter in January to prepare for the July examinations, and some subjects, have, therefore, to 
be begunde novo. Such candidates simply attempt to do in six months, by cram, whatrequires 
a year’s faithful study. The regulations, however, justify the head master in refusing to 
admit into the teachers’ classes any but those that are fit for the work ; and some head 
masters adopt this plan, to their very great advantage in the long run. The remedy is 
thus in the head master’s hands. But circumstances, it must be owned, do not always 
justify him in taking the course his judgment tells him is the best. Examination results, 
too, are often peculiar: the race is not always to the swift and the battle to the strong. 
Probably, as experience inodifies the system of examinations and demonstrates to the 
public their true value, the pressure that causes this will become less. As I shall show 
farther on, it is, I believe, in the power of the Education Department to still further 
strengthen the head master’s hands. 


X. Tue Hiau ScHoot ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 


There can be no doubt that the recent changes in the character of the High School 
Entrance Examination will bear good fruit. Already the results are more satisfactory 
than those of last July. In neatness especially, there is, in most schools, a marked improve- 
ment ; and, in many schools, the answering is admirable in all subjects. But it is very 
evident, from the answer papers, that in too many public schools the methods adopted are 
exceedingly defective. In history, pupils merely memorize facts and dates; no effort 
seems to be made to give the subject its proper disciplinal value. In grammar, again, 
while the answering of some schools is excellent, ia very many, the lessons have evidently 
been merely said ; they have not been understood. In literature it is, perhaps, too soon 
to expect satisfactory results, though the answering at the last (Dec. ’85) examinations 
of many pupils of thirteen, is a convincing proof that we have not set too high a standard. 
I mention these subjects in particular, as, in some quarters, objections have been raised to 
the changed character and increased difficulty of the examinations thereon. These objections 
are, I am satisfied, not well founded. Insufficient attention has hitherto been paid to the 
distinctively English subjects in both High and Public Schools. For this, in the latter, as in 
the former, the remedy is a higher examination standard. The groundwork of an English 
education should be laid, and laid properly, in the Public Schools.. For very many pupils, 
the High School Entrance Examination is a “leaving examination,” and in very few pub- 
lic schools has a fifth class been established. The High School Entrance Examination, 
practically, therefore, defines the superior limit of the Public School course. No one, 
surely, will assert that the present entrance test sets too high a standard for the Pub- 
lic School System of the leading Province of the Dominion. Some, however, urge that 
pupils with a University course in view, should have an opportunity of beginning 
classics when ten or eleven years of age, and that the High School entrance standard 
should be lowered accordingly. This doctrine is, I believe, a survival from the old 
humanistic theory of education. But it has, of late, been somewhat modified. Not 
so long ago, it ran to the effect that boys should begin Latin at seven or eight years 
of age. Many, if not most, Canadian classical masters will support me in asserting that 
the boy, who at thirteen or fourteen, or even fifteen, begins classics, with a good 
grounding in English, is at least as good a scholar, at the end of four years, as the 
boy who begins at ten or eleven is at the end of seven. And, even if this view were 
not absolutely correct, why should the interests of the Public Schools be sacrificed for 
the sake of the twenty or thirty that annually take an honour course in classics? In . 
this image-breaking age, it may not be amiss either to ask if, after all, the full advan- 
tages of the study of classics may not be obtained with less labour and in less time 
than is even now devoted to it. 
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Tt is, I think, unfortunate that the High School Act does not sanction, as was 
proposed, an annual High School Entrance Examination, and a County Board of 
Entrance Examiners. These provisions would certainly remedy some of the defects 
which now exist, and for which, as matters stand, there seems to be no adequate 
remedy. 


The same examination papers are used throughout the Province, and nominally 
the standard is the same. As a matter of fact, however, to put the case mildly, 
widely different values are assigned to the answers by different boards. It is the duty 
of the High School Inspectors to revise the results of the local examinations, but it is a 
duty which, owing to the magnitude of the work and the limited time at their dis- 
posal, cannot be exhaustively performed. Except to deal with the cases of those who, 
having failed, have been recommended for admission, and of those schools in which there 
is reason to suspect irregularity, little supervision can be exercised. Were there County 
Boards, greater uniformity would be secured. To remedy matters, in the meantime, I 
would suggest :— 


(1) That, as has been the case at the last two examinations, a competent committee 
be associated with the High School Inspeetors to enable them to make the work of super- 
vision as thorough as is desirable. : 


(2) That the local Boards be strictly required to have their returns made to the 
Department on the day named in the Regulations. The delay of some Boards makes it 
impossible to have the finding of the Department sent out in time for the opening of the 
schools, when, of course, it is eminently desirable that it should be in the headmaster’s 
hands. In the event of a Board’s not being able to overtake its work within the allotted 
time, no objection should be raised to its obtaining the help of other competent examiners. 
Nor should it be considered necessary that all the papers of each candidate be ex- 
-amined. When such a failure has been made in the more important subject or subjects, 
as in the opinion of the local Examiners, renders admission impossible or undesirable, no 
further examination should be made. Both of these plans, Imay say, have been adopted 
by some Boards. 


(3) That no recommendations be allowed unless speeific reasons—age, illness, or some 
equally valid plea—are assigned therefor. Some boards have actually recommended, in 
Some cases without reasons assigned, more pupils for admission than they have regularly 
passed. 


The establishment of an Entrance Examination in July of each year would be 
productive of great advantage to both the Public and the High School systems. It would 
erable the Public School Masters to do more thorough work and would relieve them of 
the objectionable pressure of semi-annual .examinations. Many pupils, too, who now 
attend the High Schools for a few months and for whom the High School course can 
have little value, would remain in the Public Schools, becoming more proficient in the 
studies prescribed for the Fourth Olass and relieving the High Schools of an undesirable 
attendance. The organization of the High School classes, especially during the first half 
year, would be greatly improved. At present, in most High Schools, the pupils who 
enter in January from the Fourth Class in the Public Schools are simply put into the 
same form as those who entered the previous J uly. Such organization—or rather want 
of organization—is, in most schools, really unavoidable. True, some headmasters make 
two divisions in a few of the subjects of study; but the provision is admittedly 
inadequate. 


When next the High School Act and the regulations are amended, let us by all means 
have County Boards of Entrance Examiners and one Entrance Examination a year. The 
advantages are, indeed, so evident that the wonder is the change was not made long ago. 
The High School master will be thus relieved of the objectionable pressure of attendance 
during the winter term. The Public School promotions would, of course, require to be 
adapted ; and, in some cases, local modifications of the system might be also necessary. Let 
me add, too, that these two provisions would result in having charged to the proper account 
some of the expenditure for education which now devolves upon the High Schools. The 
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present tendency to crowd these schools is a mistake from many points of view. We have 
everything to gain and ncthing to lose by maintaining a high standard for both our primary 
and our secondary schools. 


X1.—TueE TraIninG INSTITUTES, 


Year after year former Inspectors pointed out that the greatest defect of our High 
School system was the want of specially trained masters. This defect every one admitted ; 
but no practical solution of the difficulty was offered. This year has witnessed an attempt 
to remedy this defect, and to supply candidates for first-class professional certificates with 
systematic practice in teaching of a higher order than can be provided at the Normal 
Schools. Training Institutes such as are desirable are not the growth of one session ; 
each session will render them more efficient ; but already the Hamilton Training Institute, 
with which I have been connected and of which I can, therefore, speak authoritatively, has 
demonstrated the practicability of the scheme. Under somewhat difficult circumstances, 
the principal and other teachers have brought the first session to a successful close, and 
have graduated a class whose professional skill, as evidenced at the Final Examination, 
was a convincing proof of the wisdom of your course. Naturally enough, a scheme like 
this has had its critics. But most of the objections that deserve consideration have been 
due to an imperfect comprehension of what is proposed, or a want of a practical 
acquaintance with the details of our High School system. Briefly stated the chief are as 
follows : 


(1) The work of the Training Institutes will greatly impair the efficiency of the 
schools to which they are attached. 


This is a very grave objection ; and, if well founded, presents an insuperable barrier 
to the retention of the scheme. There is no doubt whatever that, unless proper precau- 
tions be taken by the Department and due care be exercised by the Principal and other 
teachers, this result will follow. So far, however, as the regulations are concerned it will 
be seen that this possibility has been anxiously borne in mind. The selection for the 
Training Institute session of the latter half of the year, when the teachers feel less the 
burden of the examinations, does much to meet the objection, so far as the staff are con- 
cerned. And I am happy to be able to report that, by taking up after schools hours the 
special work of discussion and criticism, and in other ways which their zeal suggested, the 
Hamilton staff have minimized the evil of interference with the daily routine of the 
school. hs 


(2) It is unfair to the Collegiate Institute master to require him to undertake the 
duties of a new and distinct profession, in addition to the arduous duties now devolving 
upon him. 

The scheme does not require the Institute masters to discharge the duties of professors 
of pedagogy. It does, however, assume that they have an intelligent comprehension of 
the best methods of teaching the different branches of the High School programme. Its 
objective point is systematic practice in teaching for the teacher-in-training under the 
criticism and supervision of experienced teachers. The best available works in pedagogy 
have been prescribed for the use of all concerned, and the Department masters ‘‘ develop 
systematically the best modes of dealing with each subject in their departments at 
each stage of a pupil’s progress, using as the basis of their discussions the text books pre- 
scribed, and illustrating their explanations by subsequent teaching.” A knowledge of 
principles is most desirable, and this the teachers-in-training—by previous education a 
most intelligent class—can themselves obtain from the text books prescribed, under, if 
necessary, the direction of the Institute masters. A University professor of pedagogy 
would undoubtedly do much to systematize, if not improve upon, the contents of these 
text books, and an enthusiast in his work might do much for a body of men that above all 
others require enthusiasm ; but a professor of pedagogy would be the complement of, not 
the substitute for, the system of Training Institutes which you propose. On the principle, 
I presume, that omne cgnotum pro mirifico est, it has been fashionable of late in some 
quarters to talk of the principles of pedagogy, as if a just comprehension of what is known 
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of the subject required phenomenal intelligence and the exclusive and laborious devotion 
of a lifetime. T believe, Sir, that you do not exact too much from your future High 
School masters when you require them to make themselves familiar with all that is valu- 
able in the science of education. Nor is it too much to expect the masters of your Train- 
ing Institutes to be able to apply their knowledge in the direction and criticism of the 
visage cig aL 


But the test of any scheme is its practical working; and, in corroboration of the 
above views, I append a statement prepared at my request by Mr. P. S. Campbell, the 
pringipal of the Hamilton Training Institute, and at ARS his previous report on the 
same subject to his Board of Trustees : 


“‘T think that the creation of the Hamilton Collegiate Institute into a Training In- 
stitute has had and will have a good effect on the general working of the school, and for 
these reasons :— 


1. The teacher-in-training, being on trial on each occasion of his teaching, is naturally 
incited to prepare himself thoroughly for his work in order to take as high a stand as 
possible. He knows, moreover, that he is about to undergo rigid criticism for any mis- 
takes he may have made, mistakes arising from defects of knowledge or from a lack of 
teaching ability. Besides, many of the teachers-in-training have already had some pro- 
fessional experience. Whatever evil effects might be expected are minimized as 
follows :— 


(a) Only after careful observation and instruction in the methods pursued, is the 
teacher-in-training allowed to teach. Indeed, he cannot introduce any Tae methods, 
since he has to submit to the Department Master a scheme of the method he is about to 
pursue, in the lesson assigned to him. The Department Master points out to him in what 
respects any proposed method is defective ; so that the teacher-in-training is not permitted 
to experiment on the pupils or to teach in any aimless or irregular fashion. 


(6) There is no interference with the usual course of studies, the teacher in 
training being obliged to teach the lessons that would otherwise be taught by the regular 
master of the form. 


2. Again, the presence of the teacher-in-training has a stimulating effect upon the 
members of the staff. They are constrained not only to familiarize themselves with books 
that treat on educational work, but also to make extra exertions in order to show the 
teacher-in-training how to teach. When a master knows that his methods of instruction 
are being carefully scrutinized by persons of excellent education, he cannot fail to realize 
the responsibility of his position, and hence to do his best teaching in their presence. In- 
deed, he feels that he himself must be free from those defects in teaching which he dis- 
covers and censures in the teacher-in-training. He is thus induced to give increased 
thought to his work, and is prevented from falling into dead formalism. 


3. With regaru to the way in which pupils are affected by the presence of teachers- 
in-training, it may be said that, while in no form could any material injury be said to re- 
sult from the presence of the teacher-in-training, in some of the lower forms I have ob- 
served that the pupils actually prepare their work better for the teachers-in-training than 
they do for their regular teacher—a fact which, far from reflecting discredit upon the 
regular teacher, is a ‘tribute to his influence: The pupils desire to appear to creditable ad- 
vantage before so many spectators and to bring some honour to their Masters. 


To make the case complete, I quote also from the address presented to you at the 
close of the session, the opinions of the teachers-in-training, which would under any 
circumstances be valuable, but which is especially so in the present instance, as most of 
them are honour University graduates, and some are already teachers of experience :— 

‘We (the teachers-in-training of the Hamilton T. I.) wish to express our unanimous 


belief that the establishment of Training Institutes is a well devised and excellent scheme 
and thoroughly adapted to the accomplishment of the end aimed at. In these Institutes 
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our plans and methods are modelled according to the best models, and we, consequently, 
undertake the duties of our profession with confidence in our abilities to utilize to the 
best advantage the talents of the pupils committed to our charge.” 


Such being the results of the first and trial session, it is not, I think, premature to 
conclude that the Training Institutes have established their claims to be considered an 
essential part of the school system of Ontario. 


Alloy7 me, in conclusion, to recommend :— 


(1) That the number of Training Institutes be this year increased to three or four. 
Three will probably be sufficient, but it would be well to be preparcd for a possible in- 
crease of attendance. These Institutes, with eight teachers-in-training to each, will pro- 
bably supply the demand for some years. 


(2) That the annual grant be increased to $400 at least. Considering the paramount 
importance of the work and the smallness of the total grant—not so much as the salary of 
one Normal School master—the sum proposed is surely not too large. I would suggest, 
too, that, as the Training Institutes impose no additional burden on the localities, the 
grant be given, not to reduce the local rates, but to enable the boards to pay such salaries 
as will secure and retain the best available staffs and will remunerate the members of these 
staffs for the additional burdens laid upon them. The localities will enjoy the advantages. 
afforded by an unusually well officered school—in itself a sufficient recompense for their 
acquiescence. 


XII.— EXAMINATIONS. 


But want of professional training on the part of the Masters is not the only cause of 
defects in the schools. To the examination systems of the Province, as I have pointed 
out incidentally above, are traceable some of the worst evils. Nothing, I believe, does 
the schools more good, and nothing does them more harm, than the examinations. While 
cramming does not necessarily pay at examinations, it is undeniable that cramming is. 
done for them. Candidates deliberately try to palm off as knowledge what George Eliot 
calls “ that strong starch of unexplained rules and disconnected facts which saves ignorance 
from any painful sense of limpness,” which, however, does not always save it in Ontario, 
from a painful sense of rejection. That this vice should exist among junior candidates, 
and in connection with some subjects, is not surprising. But the vice is not confined to 
juniors, and it shows itself in connection with subjects in the study of which the “ porta- 
tive” memory should not be the chief factor. At the last examinations for First-Class 
Certificates, in answer to the question: ‘“‘Compare the influences that affected English 
Literature during the Elizabethan period with those that affected it during the earlier 
years of the present century,” almost every candidate gave a detailed account of the 
different influences, extending in some cases over several sheets, but very few 
sent in fair answers to the question. In their language, too, were easily recognizable 
the pithy sentences of Brook and the rhythmic swing of Craik and Spalding. 
Not the least significant feature of this incident is the evident belief of# the 
candidates that this mode of answering is suitable to the subject. The character of 
the teaching is also largely affected by the examinations. Generally speaking, 
the examination papers in a subject determine how that subject shall be taught. 
Even the forms of some of the oral questions one hears in the schools are modelled 
on the regulation pattern. In one school I inspected—and I give this as a very 
extreme case; for extreme cases shew the direction of the current—in one 
school, a teacher, an unusually successful one (to judge by examination results), 
made the statement in reference to a proposed method, that it would not pay at 
the examinations ; he wanted his pupils to pass next July ; he didn’t care whether they 
became scholars or not. Let me say at once that, while there are few, if any, schools 
wholy unaffected by the examinations, there are very many in which the examinations. 
hold a subordinate place; schools in which the grand object of education is kept steadily 
in view—in which the examination is what it should be, the teacher’s servant, not his. 
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master. But even if the teacher’s sins were as scarlet, it would be unjust to put the 
blame upon him. He is but the product of our school system. The public, too has been 
educated to appraise him wholly by his examination successes, and the public engages him, 
and pays, and increases when so disposed, the not too liberal salary upon which he sup- 
ports himself and his family. 


The moral of the above remarks may be briefly pointed : « 


Those who are in authority should still further reduce the evil influences of the exami- 
nations, and the ecaminations themselves should still further discredit bad modes of teach- . 
ang and bad modes of study. 


The examination problem is an exceedingly difficult one; its very conditions render 
it impossible to obtain a satisfactory solution. But there are some modifications of our 
existing system which would do much to remedy the evils from which the schools now 
suffer. With a few remarks as to these I conclude: 


(1) ‘The number of Provincial examinations should be reduced both by consolidating 
those that now exist and by reducing their frequency. ‘To the propriety of consolidation 
you are already alive, and you are doing and have done much to secure this desirable 
result. The late regulations assimilating the Departmental examinations to those of the 
University and accepting some of the University examinations in lieu of those held by 
your Department are, I hope, only the first step in a series of similar changes. We need, 
however, one High School Entrance Examination a year; consolidation with the Univer- 
sity examinations of the present Third, Second, and First Class non-professional examina- 
tions, the present First C examination being University Honor Matriculation, First B 
being done away with, and First A being an Honor degree in Arts ; consolidation also of 
the preliminary professional examinations of the learned societies with some of the fore- 
going, no additional examinations being held by these societies for the purposes of 
matriculation. 


(2) So far as concerns the Departmental regulations, some modifications are highly 
desirable : 


(a) A candidate for a Third Class non-professional certificate should be required to 
present, as a condition of examination, a certificate of having attended for at least one 
year a High or other preparatory school. A similar certificate should be required from a 
candidate for a Second. Comparatively few candidates pass after six months’ study, and 
the knowledge of many of those who do pass is crude and undigested. Besides, the 
greatest good of the greatest number should decide such questions. The large majority 
of both teachers and students would in this case be greatly benefited ; the former being 
relieved of the burdens pointed out above in connection with “The High School Course 
of Study,” and the latter obtaining a more thorough grounding in the essentials of a good 
education. 


(6) Strict supervision should be exercised over ali the books usedin the High 
Schools. I have already spoken of the text books in science. Let me call your attention 
to the question of annotated texts in literature. Not to speak of the exorbitant prices 
charged for them, some of them are directly subversive of good teaching, and 
mislead the deluded victims of the pushing publisher. For 10 cents or 15 cents each 
we might have in our schools adequately annotated texts, and the conscientious teacher 
would be at liberty to do his work as it should be done. This evil seems to be on the 
increase. I have before me a book which has been distributed throughout the schools 
and which bears on its title page the legend: ‘* A Synoptical view of the Literature for 
1886, with the characteristics of each selection illustrated. Also a series of examination 
papers. A valuable aid to candidates, by an experienced teacher.” A worse form of cram 
_ book it would be difficult to devise. The only redeeming feature about the affair is that 
the “‘ experienced teacher,” feeling ashamed of his work, has withheld his name. I would 
most strenuously urge upon you the necessity for Departmental interference. Science 
teaching and the teaching of Literature will become worse, instead of better unless the 
present tendency be checked. 
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(c) The examination results should be differently published. The Departmental 
examinations are the most far reaching in their effects, and the present mode of publica- 
tion is but a survival of the competitive system, inaugurated’ in connection with “ Pay- 
ment by results.” A more earnest body of men than the teachers of our High Schools 
does not, I believe, exist. ‘They are willing enough to work without being goaded into it. 
Besides, the present mode of publication is often misleading. Not all those that pass at 
a centre are pupils of the High School there, and pupils of the same High Schools often 
write at different centres. It is often unjust, too, in another way. From causes which 
the staff cannot control, a school will do badly at one examination, although its general 
record may be good. “He who excuses himself, accuses himself ;” at least this is the 
principle on which the public acts. The locality may be made aware of the true state of 
matters, but the headmaster cannot publish a card in the Toronto dailies to protect the 
reputation of his school. 

The remedy is to substitute a number for the name of the examination centre, the 
numbers to be changed from year to year. Those interested in a centre will be informed 
of its number. As for others, this is none of their business. 


Toronto, Dec., 1885. 
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APPENDIX I.—REPORT ON MECHANICS INSTITUTES, FREE LIBRARIES 
AND ART SCHOOLS. 


Sir,—I have the honor to submit herewith my report on the Mechanics’ Institutes, 
Art Schools, etc., of Ontario for the year ending lst May, 1885. 


S. P. May, 
Superintendent. 
Toronto, 31st December, 1885. 


1. MecHANIcs’ INSTITUTES. 


The following abstracts are taken from the Mechanics’ Institutes and Free Libraries 
Reports for the year. For details see Tables A, B, C. 


1.—Institutes Reporting, 1884-5. 


Although the annual meetings are held on the Ist of May, and the legal time for 
payment of grants expires on the Ist of November, the directors of some of the Institutes 
neglect to send their returns until December or January. On this account it is impossible 
to give a complete statement of the transactions of all the Mechanics’ Institutes for 
the year. 

Number of Institutes reporting... .. 0... 6... eee ee eee eee ee ees 122 


2.—Institutes not Reporting, 1884-5. 


Alexandria, Bradford, Brampton, Columbus, Gravenhurst, Markham, Manitowaning, 
Norwood, Palmerston, Parkhill, Petrolea, Picton, Port Elgin, Sarnia, Thorold, Thunder 
Bay, Vittoria, Watford, Wiarton. 


3. New Institutes Incorporated in 1885. 


Clifford, Deseronto, Essex Centre, Iroquois, Mono Road, Windermere. 


4.—Classification of Institutes Reporting in 1884-5. 


Institutes with libraries, reading rooms, and evening classes............++- 37 
Institutes with libraries and reading rooms ..........cceee sees cree ee ee 
Institutes with libraries and evening classes ........- 2+ seer ee ee eens 11 
Institutes with libraries only 0... 0. lee ee ee ee rene . 30 

TE cel met ei o's Arras HR, foley AIBN Gr ww hnumim wines Heeniele gue ats Wee 122 


5.—Receipts during the Year 1884-5. 


Balances from previous year.... 2.2... 62s eee eee eee tees $33,125 70 
aC OR FO Reais ey ie ah Saree adsie (a Wig Recents cal RRM ents 13;7200 60 
Teg ative SPAMS iy ais oe hel. Be les eles 5 oie d tat cote ns kr 26,770 00 
Winer crema key adhere, veete es a Wee nial ee oan otk was + 27,269 42 
Dyamakionsiin money cee ag es bn ee esl ee eee 1,741 37 
Pupils in evening classes .....3 . 1.1.2 --- 2s rt ene neers 1,462 95 
Lecturesana-entertainmenta 202 eo. ss ee ey elk we be O00 Le 
MYER OTIsO UNCC RIALS i ./ ARAL MENSA: cree RE CO MEL Aho Pe TAMER AUSKG « 9,728. 87 


spotless or. SAN Ctl Sood 2 dose aslactiin. 2a te REO ODD 
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Kees from Members.—The fees charged for membership vary from 28 cts. to $2 per 
annum. ‘The usual fee for library and reading room is $1 perannum. Ina few Institutes, 
where large municipal grants are made, the reading rooms are free to the public. 

Legislative Grants.—Some of the Institutes which received grants for 1884-5 have 
not yet reported on the proposed new regulations for the management of Mechanics’ 
Institutes. This neglect of the directors to report on the expenditure of public moneys 
will be obviated, as under the system of payment by results the reports must be received 
before the grants are paid. 

Municipal Grants.—It is very gratifying to state that no less than 60 Institutes— 
about 50 per cent. of those reporting—have been assisted by municipal grants this year. 
It is to be hoped that ere long every Institute will be locally aided in carrying on this: 
educational work, which is such a great boon to many, and a public benefit, by its. 
influence on all classes of society ; it having been proved that where Mechanics’ Institutes. 
are prosperous the moral tone of the people is so improved that it is even noticeable in. 
the children of parents who patronize the libraries. 


6.—LHeapenditure during the year 1884-5. 


HOY PONG aa tterte. ee galt sls deel ere eek Re $5,208 85 

> tight and heating 6.2.0 Jott rin tok. AOR a ee en gienar 4,340 95 

so T Salaries ves). wpa’ 6) 1b g prelate vaste dc is WD an a et oe a 15,832 42 

TOOK care a Uw a tr de Zeer en Se See 35,226 O05 

ra UBBAZITES SOEC.. oo. ar reiic ciak a ane some Te Cate a on ee 6,655 17 

Bh OVOMING ClARSER Nth ctr scene. cee ae ee 5,790 80: 

ya AP Parevus UMerelor a te leds than ee ee secs Ca ee 96 27 

lectures and ‘entertainmente 0... a cin, eee ee 2,300 41 

el MUIBCOMSUGOURCE Heh ide kane.) UME ae ay SSM a et a 

7. walance on handte icy Mee occu Wee malic A ee 10,803 11 

Total masAtie + Baas Pitialle th a pees lea peas ok Pe aca at a en a ee 

7.-—Donations of Books, 1884-6. 
15 Institutes received donations of books, value.................. $1,427 25 
8.—Assets and Liabilities in 1884-6. 
122 Institutes and public libraries have assets, value............$348,700 37 
do do liabilities: . .Q./e) uae wie) OG ey ede 
9.—Lnstitutes qualifying for grants after the 1st of May, 1888. 

Niagara expended............$ 36 84 Whitby expended............$ 70 00 
Oakville Shiai pty een me eee ml NG Brighton SS'SeeSDALL US TW een Mel ae 20 00 
Pour td ward “G0 oe ae 10.00 Guelph SCO EE OO re 78 00 
Parkdale PE TE: SOK ar ane 162 92 Chatham Me iit ena, SS ene 120 80 
Porttiopen she ie aes oo has 33 09 Collingwood» \S\ A .qes see ee 152 00 
Peterboro’ yd biel Soca eae RS 86 60 Exeter par ea ay ts 38 06 
Scarboro’ RAO rere AY 13 00 Goderich NTR multe Ara te 4} SS 
pi Aivisrare . barkenCoeh Rd eae tig & 375 00 Meaford DOU ne AAs 65 73 
maborr bere bi 857/ tues Wig ae aia) 20 00 Woodbridgaey a) tia caee eee 50 00 
Wroxeter ae ater ie vee eneee 191 23 Woodstedle > 48: °s5 ts tamer ee 115 41 


These sums were expended after the lst of May, 1885, in order to qualify for new 
grants ; and are to be deducted from the Annual Report of 1885-6, as belonging to the | 
year 1884-5, 

10.—Nwmber of Members in 1884-5. | 

Only 112 Institutes reported the number of members. The total number on Table. 
B shows an average of 138 members to each Institute. 

Total number of members in 112 Institutes, 16,259. 
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11.—Number of Volumes in Libraries, and Number of Volumes Issued. 


112 Institutes reported the number of volumes in Libraries, and the number of 
volumes issued during the year. This isa very great improvement on the Repor 
preceding years, and is no doubt attributable to the introduction of Registers with a 
proper system of classification, which were prepared by the Secretary of the Ontario 
Mechanics’ Institute Association, and sold to the Institute at cost prices. 


Number of Volumes in Libraries. Number of Volumes Issued. 

LOST. 6 os ines feo. a1- cheese eles o's 20,074 18,179 
IChIGIE OR ayes Me ciety bb da 59,564 322,042 
FRISGORVMee ie es dnitel. jargeeatecs yen in. 2B sm) 22,574 20,757 
WijscellameOusis ch te cae ole aterel sade Sims 41,005 55,473 
. Periodical Literature..... ate eel 11,833 37,445 
Poetry and the Drama............-- 7,612 7,334 
Religious Literature ............-. 7,820 5,338 
oUF PENT ELS DET LN NOG 1 Reg 25,254 19,304 
Voyages and Travels............-. 18,888 36,422 
W orksot Referencel.t, (2.0.8). i. ee 16,293 6,677 
Total number of Vols......... 230,917 Total No. Vols. issued 528,971 


_ The total amount expended for Books in 1884-5 was $35,226.05. 
For details see Tables A and B. 


12.—Reading Rooms in 1884-5. 


68 Institutes report having Reading Rooms. 

Deenbcre OER CrIOUICAl Sf cot siyice ss ue cueiv ersipuens seeonh® sir duaiyevs SA is ea 962 
Number of Newspapers ...... cee cee cee cee eee teen ee reece ene iS, 
The total amount expended for Reading Rooms in 1884-5 was $6,655.17. 

For details see Tables A and B. 


13.—Evening Classes in 1884-5. 


19 Institutes conducted elementary classes in the following subjects :— Writing, 
Phonography, Book-keeping, English Grammar, Arithmetic, Mensuration, Telegraphy. 

For details see Table C. 

43 Institutes conducted classes in Drawing in the following subjects :—Free Hand 
Drawing, Practical Geometry, Linear Perspective, Mode! Drawing, Memory and Black- 
board Drawing, Architectural Drawing. 

For details see Table D. 

A simultaneous examination was held in Drawing at the Institutes on the first of 
May, under the supervision of presiding examiners appointed by the Minister of Educa- 
tion The papers were returned to this Department for examination, and the results will 
be seen in Table E. 

Tn addition to the sum of $100 paid to each Institute for maintenance of Drawing 
‘Classes, one dollar was paid for each single certificate taken, or two dollars for two or 
more certificates. The amount paid was $496, For details see Table E. 


The total amount expended in 1884-5 for Evening Classes was $5,790.80. 


Candidates at the examination who were awarded five proficiency certificates, re- 
ceived Certificates of Grade B., qualifying them to teach Drawing in Public Schools and 
Mechanics’ Institutes. See Register of Certificates on Art School Report. 
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TABLE D.—Evening Classes, Drawing, 
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TABLE E.—Evening Classes Drawing, showing Certificates taken and Extra Grants Paid, 
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REPORT OF THE ASSOCIATION oF MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES OF ONTARIO. 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Association was held in the theatre of the 
Education Department, Toronto, September 15th, 1885. In the absence of: the Presi- 
dent, Otto Klotz, Esq., whom a sudden attack of illness had detained, the chair was taken 
by the Vice-President. the Rev. Father Harris. 


The Chairman called the meeting to order, and 75 gentlemen presented their certifi- 
cates of appointment as Delegates by their respective Institutes. 


The Seventeenth Annual Report was then adopted, from which the following 
abstracts are taken ;:— ' 


“That Mechanics’ Institutes, or similar organizations, are desirable in every com- 
munity, is unquestionable. In the absence of the Library, the Reading-room, the Class- 
room, and the Lectures provided by these institutions, young men are too likely to 
acquire loose habits of thought and conduct, and to become the frequenters of bar-rooms 
and other places of questionable resort. Through the opportunities and influences con- 
nected with a well equipped Literary Institute, many may be kept from drifting away 
and. leading lives of uselessness and crime, and their minds be directed to nobler 
aims, and they become more intelligent and better workmen and members of society. 
Hence, it it is both the interest and the duty of parents and guardians and employers of 
labor, and of all other interested parties, to give every possible encouragement to these 
institutions, both by money help, and by devoting time and thought to promote their 
success. 


‘‘ Notwithstanding the liberal assistance given by the Legislature, the members of 
your Committee know, by long experience, that the financial problem is the one, more 
than any other, that their Boards of Management have to grapple with. If the promo- 
tion of industry, intelligence and morality is to the interests of a community, then should 
annual and liberal municipal grants be made to Mechanics’ Institutes, If in some of the 
principal cities of the Province, the authorities deem it proper to tax the people for the 
entire sustenance of Free Public Libraries and Reading-rooms, then, surely, there can be 
no question as to the wisdom of a Municipal Council giving a small sum of money 
annually, to sustain the local Mechanics’ Institute, in the absence of the Free Library. 


“To ensure success to the Local Institute, it isalso necessary to secure clean, well lighted 
and comfortable rooms, in a central position ; and, above and beyond all, executive ofticers 
who will feel and manifest an intense interest in, and be willing to spend time and labor 
in furtherence of its interests. 


Evening Classes. 


“ Much good is doubtless being accomplished by evening classes, in both the elementary 
and technical branches, especially in drawing and modelling, as affecting art and art 
manufactures and decorations. 


“The Teachers’ Vacation Classes in art studies, so successfully inaugurated last year 
by the Minister of Education, in the rooms of the Education Department, has had another 
very fruitful session ; and it is hoped the result will be that a larger number of accom- 
plished teachers to conduct Institute classes will be increasingly available, from year to 
year. 

“ Your Committee rejoices in the success so far attained; but would fain see the 
class system extended to embrace studies applicable to branches of the manufacturing 
arts other than the merely decorative. 


“While our factories and industrial establishments are increasing in number and 
extent on every hand, we have no organized system of instruction provided on technical 
subjects, except in the Ontario School of Science, in which but a very limited number of 
our mechanics and artizans could possibly attend, even if the studies pursued were moresuited 
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to their special requirements, What we apparently want, and what are so fully provided 
in Great Britain, France, Germany, Switzerland, and to some extent in the United States, 
are schools or classes for the study of the principles of mechanics, chemistry as applied 
to the mechanical and manufacturing arts, etc., wherein the pupils should be made familiar 
with the chemical nature and uses of the materials and ingredients they are using, or 
proposing to use in their future occupations and employments. 


‘This might be done by classes formed in the institutes, and afliliated with and 
deriving teaching and other necessary help from the Provincial School, in the same man- 
ner that the Drawing Classes are now affiliated with and deriving help from the School 
of Art. Until some scheme of this nature is devised and carried out, our young artizans 
and manutacturers will not be able to attain to that skill and efficiency which it is their 
ambition and privilege to reach. 


‘‘ As the Minister of Education has done, and is still further proposing to do, all in 
his power tO advance the standing and usefulness of the Mechanics’ Institutes, and the 
education of the industrial classes, your Committee trusts that he will take this subject 
into his favourable consideration, and endeavour to ensure its ultimate success. 


Association Lectures. 


‘““The system adopted two years ago, of one free Association Lecture for each Insti- 
tute that would accept of it, was continued in the past year. The names-of approved 
lecturers and subjects were submitted to the Institutes, with an offer to pay a fee of 
$15.00 for one scientific or illustrated lecture, or $10.00 for a lecture on a general subject; 
the Hon. the Minister of Education permitting the Institutes to charge, as against the 
expenditure of their Legislative Grants, similar sums for expenses. 


‘uring the session 57 lectures in all were delivered—38 on scientific or illustrated 
subjects, and 19 of a general character. 


“The aggregate attendance reported at the 57 lectures was 10,418, or an average 
of nearly 183 per lecture—the smallest attendance reported being 38, and the largest 500. 


‘The subject of continuing the lecture system was fully discussed, and it was resolved 
that the lectures be continued. 


“The Hon. the Minister of Education now entered the room and was enthusiasti- 
cally received ; and, on being introduced by the Chairman to the meeting, he said that he 
had come to listen to a discussion upon a subject in which he was, himself, particularly 
interested. He had come to gain information, and to asertain their wants. He was 
pleased to see the Mechanics’ Institutes so well represented, and he heartily welcomed 
the delegates. He hoped they would return home with renewed vigor, that they would 
be stimulated to do all that they possibly could to place their Mechanics’ Institutes in a 
better position than ever before, and strive to make them a success throughout the Proy- 
ince. In the old country such institutions were doing a great service, and there was no 
reason why they should not accomplish as much in Ontario. He could only say that they 
would always find him ready to do everything in his power to assist them in their efforts 
in that direction. 


‘‘ The meeting proceeded to consider the Minister’s ‘ Proposed Regulations’ respect- 
ing Art Schools and Mechanics’ Institutes. 


“The discussion resulted in the approval of the proposed regulations with some 
slight modifications. 


‘The Association then proceeded to the election of office-bearers for the ensuing 
ear, and the following gentlemen were declared elected :— 
year, ss 
‘* Presedent.—Rev. Father Harris, of St. Catharines. 
‘¢ Vace-President.—Mr. A. H. Manning, of Clinton. 
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“ Secretary-Treasurer.—Mr. Wm. Edwards, of Toronto. 
“* Hxecutive Comnvittee.—Mr. Thos. Cowan, of Galt ; Mr. N. C. Polson, of Kingston ; 
Mr. Harcourt, M.P.P., of Welland ; Mr. J. H. Scott, of Kincardine. 


“ duditors.—Myr. John Taylor and Mr. J. K. Macdonald, of Toronto. 


Bie ee hearty vote of thanks was then passed to Otto Klotz, Esq., the late President; 
for the valuable services rendered by him to the Association, and to the associate Insti- 
tutes during his two years’ term as President.” 


‘W. EDWARDS,” 
“Secretary.” 


The Treasurer’s audited statement, hereunto appended, shows the total receipts for 
the year to have been $1,230.93 ; balance from the previous year, $1,090.02 ; together, 
$2,320.95. The total expenditure for the year has been $1,188.55 ; the balance in hand 
$1,132.40. See detailed statement and vouchers on the table. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
Signed by order of the Executive Committee. 


Orro KLoTz, 
President. ‘ 


W. Epwarpbs, 
Secretary. Treasurer, 
Poronto, September 15th, 1885. 


Treasurer's Analyzed Statement for the Year ending July 31st, 1885. 


1884. RECEIPTS. ; $c. | 1884. HKXPENDITURE. > ¢@, 

To Balance in hand, Aug. Ist, | By Printing Annual Reports: 
(CaS DUE RUR Ate WRN en One aia 1,090 02 || and Circulars, Post-cards, 

‘* Legislative Grant for 1884-5 1,200 00 || BUG ae ee UN enh sa nye 120 75 
‘* Proceeds of Sales of 19 Roll ‘* Binding up, Indexing, etc., 
Books ws Veen OF. 4 15 00 Roll Books and Record| 

‘* Proceeds of Sales of 20 Re- | PROMI creas shana. 5 Sateen stapes | 34 75 
COROMBOOKS io sews. ara: 15 93 ‘« Expenses of the Executive| 

| Committee for the year. . 46 50 
| | ‘* Postage, Telegrams, Blank 

| Books and Stationery... 51 55 


| , ‘“* Fees Paid Institutes for 


| thirty-nine Scientific or| 
| Illustrated Lectures de-| 
| delivercda, fica ee a. ane 585 00 
‘* Ditto for 19 General Subject 
| Lectures delivered...... 190 00 
| | ‘* Auditor’s Fees for 1883-4... 10 00 
- ‘ See.-Treasurer’s Remunera- 
| tion for the year ........ 150 00 
‘* Balance in hand, August Ist, 
DORE RP) ieee ont eek Rie 1,182 40 
a | 
| 2.990 95 | | $2,320 95 
| 


(Signed) J. K. MACDONALD, | 


JOHN TAYLOR, ; AUDITORS. 


Toronto, August 15th, 1885. 
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(1.) Report of Dr. May, Superintendent, Ontario School of Art. 
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ART SCHOOLS. 
Srcth Session of the Ontario School of Art. 


This session commenced on the 12th January, 1885. At the entrance examination 


the following professional certificates were granted. 


Toronto ART SCHOOL. 


Grade B. 
Freehand Drawing. Cees ; 9 Model Drawing. .... 14 
Practical Geometry.:),....5. 05 28 Memory and Blackboard Drawing. 5 
Linear Perepectivia tas, fy econ 3 


Grade A, 


Shading from flat examples 
Outline from the “Round.” .... 
Shading from the “ Round.”.. 


ry 


At the same examination the following 


Advanced Perspective 
Drawings from Flowers...... 


CH eT 


certificates were granted to other institutions 


in athliation with the Ontario School of Art. 


j 


Orrawa ART SCHOOL. 


Grade Bb. 
Freehand Drawing... 2 | Linéar,Perspective....ni. chek. 3 
Practical Geometry Gt Model Drawing oi. 4 
Grade A. 
Shading from flat examples.... 3 | Shading from the “Round.”.... 1 
Special Subjects. 
Painting in Oil Colors 2 | Painting in Water Colors. . (i 
T.onpon ART SCHOOL. 

Grade b. 
Freehand Drawing 6 Model Drawing. 19 
Practical Geometry 17 | Memory and Blackboard Drawing 2 
Linear Perapective ysis... .. °2 4 

Grade A, 
Machine Drawing Raa s 1 

ALMA COLLEGE, ST. THomas. 

Grade Bb. 
Certificate, Grade B i Linear Perspective: i. Je. vee Fe 
Freehand Drawing... + Made) Tora witte so s+ 5.6 iis 5 vp ee 1 


~ 


Practical Geometry... 0.2.52... _ 5 


‘ 
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Grade A. 

Shading from flat examples .... 2 Drawing from Dictation....... 2 
Outline from the “ Round.”.... 2 Advanced Perspective ..:... 1 
Shading from the “ Round”.... 3 | Industrial design. .. 1 

KINCARDINE Mucuanics’ Institute. 
Practical Geometry ...4....... 7 vehi | anear Perspective... Sapa L 

ORANGEVILLE Mecuanics’ InstituTe. | 
Freehand Drawing .....05¢i..¢/ 1 | ModelsDrawing ysis eM three 1 
Erachical Geometiy 0.0...) 94 

STRATHROY Mercuanios’ [ysvirure. 
Practical Geometry ........° 8 |) Linear Perspectives: . ic... sel de 5 


The following teachers were appointed by the Minister of Education :— 


Elementary and Advanced Drawing. 


Principal.—Mr. W. Cruickshanks, A.R.C.A., Graduate of the Royal Academy, London, 
and Studio Yvon, Paris; Mr. Arthur Reading; Miss Windeat ; Mr. Holmes. 


Painting in Oil and Water Colors. 
Mr. A. Dickson Patterson, A.R.C.A., Art Department, South Kensington, London. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, 


Elementary or Primary—Grade B. 


Freehand Drawing from flat examples. 
Practical Geometry. 
Linear Perspective. 
Model Drawing. 
Memory and Blackboard Drawing. 
Students must pass the necessary examinations in two of these subjects before they 
can be permitted to study in the advanced classes. 


OU Yo bo 


Second or High—Grade A. 


Shading from flat examples. | 
Outline Drawing from the “ Round” (casts or nature). 
Shading from the ‘“ Round.” 

Drawing from flowers and objects of Natural History. 
Advanced Perspective. 

Descriptive Geometry and Topographical Drawing. 

. Drawing from dictation. 
Machine Drawing. 

. Building Construction. 

. Industrial Design. 


SOM AMR TR 9 


i 


Special Subjects. 
Painting in Oil and Water Colors. 
Modelling in Clay and Wax. 

. Wood Engraving, including Pictorial Work. 
. Wood Carving. 


He OO bo FH 


TERMS. 


Afternoon Classes in Drawing.—6 per term of thirty-six lessons. 
Hvening Classes in Drawing.—$3 per term of thirty-six lessons. 


Teachers and Normal Schoo! students were admitted to these classes at half rates. 


Painting Classes.—%6 per term of twelve lessons. 
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Modelling Classes.—$6 per term of twenty lessons. 
Wood Engraving Classes.—%6 per term of twenty lessons. 
Fees to be paid in advance. 


The classes were conducted as follows :— 
Afternoon Classes.—Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays from 2 p-m. to 4 p.m. 
Hvening Classes.—_Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 7.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. 
Painting Classes.—Saturdays, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Certificates and Awards open for competition to students in all Institutions in 
affiliation with the Ontario School of Art. 
Gold Medal presented by the Honorable the Minister of Education for Advanced 
Course, Grade A. 


Rules for Guidance of Competitors for the Gold Medal. 


The candidates must be bona fide students in regular attendance at the aftiliated 
Institution represented, as no teachers or outside students will be allowed to compete. 

1. Work done during the Session. There is no restriction as to the character or 
manner of execution, nor the time occupied in the studies of ornamental design, and out- 
line and shading from the antique, done during the session. 

2. Time Study—Drawing from the Antique, full Jigure. The drawing shall not be less 
than two feet in height, on white paper, in chalk, either with or without the aid of stump, 
background shaded or plain. Work to be finished in 36 hours, regular school time, 
without assistance, 

3. Original Design. This is to be executed in pencil, on paper provided by the 
Department, size of drawing not less than six inches by four inches ; time four hours. 
The designs recommended are those suitable for wall paper, carpets, oil cloth, or such like 
purposes. 

A Bronze Medal for highest number of marks in Primary Grade B. 

A Bronze Medal will also be given for the highest number of marks in Grade B 
from a Mechanic’s Institute Student, As the Education Department will exhibit Art 
School work at the Colonial Exhibition in London in 1886, the work for competition for 
medals must be sent to the Department not later than 15th February, 1886. 

A proficiency certificate will be awarded for each subject, Any pupil who passes in 
all the subjects in the Primary Course shall be entitled to a certificate known as grade B; 
and any pupil who passes in the first eight subjects of the Advanced Course shall be 
awarded a certificate to be known as grade A. Pupils holding certificates on Machine 
Drawing and Building Construction may omit Drawing from Flowers, and Drawing from 
Dictation, when competing for Certificate Grade A. 

The holder of a Primary certificate will be legally qualified ito teach drawing in a 
High School, Model School or a Mechanics’ Institute ; the holder of an Advanced certifi- 
cate inan Art School. The Education Department will accept a Primary certificate in 
lieu of the non professional examination in Drawing for any class or grade of public 
school teacher’s certificate. 

Any college or private school may, for the purpose of taking the Departmental 
Examination, and with the consent of the Education Department, be affiliated with the 
Toronto Art School. 


Purposes of the School. 
Lhe aim of the Ontario School of Art is to prepare such teachers as may be required 
for teaching industrial drawing in Public and High Schools, Mechanics’ Institutes, and 


Industrial Art Schools ; also, to provide technical instruction and art culture to persons 
employed in the various trades, manufactures. etc., requiring artistic skill. 


The Educational Museum and Library. 


The Musewm, which is accessible to students for purposes of study, contains a collec- 
tion of several thousand Reproductions of Art, consisting of Antiquities ; Ancient and 
Modern Statuary ; Paintings and Engrayings of the celebrated masters of the Italian, 


German, Flemish, French and English Schools; Illustrations of Decorative Art, including 
Metal Work, Carved Ivory and “Wood, Potter y, Porcelain and Glass, Textile Fabrics, 
Embroidery, Carvings on Ivory, Electrotypes, etc. 

The Library contains a large collection of Publications on Art applied to Science and 
manufactures, books of iustrietion on Drawing and Painting, and illustrated books con- 
taining etchings, engravings, and wood-cuts of the pictur es and sculptures in the principal 
galleries of Europe. 

The Art School Rooms are well equipped with modern Art Studies and appliances 
for the rapid advancement of studnts. 

To prevent overcrowding, it has been decided to take only a limited number of 
students, who will be received in the order of their application. 

The following detailed statement shows the occupation of the students in attendance 
this session, and their purpose of study : 


| No. or 
OCCUPATION: PURPOSE OF STUDY. STUDENTS. 


ee MUM. Gh <a ay ee — a re ef eee nee 
Afternoon Class Males. 

eyntiSeer bie). fit hee oe. wok id oR ee gente Did te le dam pr ow ener tess. s.4) bib. Heh a4s). deo. arab biome bel 1 
P Nig ate it: COVE cls Ga ae) Ae COR OR «See BA ae ee See te eR. 3 tans | ce ery 2 
‘Teachers ..... Laan ae eS a mle ee PL OOUIINOsre eee RA GNENS yiccune tebe s Ashe 2 
Telegraph Operator . ee ESOC pe NPN gama ae a DE AIGGIG ee er uerre ts tS eerily, mi oe et 4 eee 1 

Females. 
MEACREYS easton: as Her es cy. Oe Cae ye oe Teaching A) Oe Rd Oc AE € LAL 9 | 4 
DASE SVE PFET Roos el MM ale AROS ie I SRE arabe ee nad Oy Maen av LIV CN VEC. 6 QMnnee tl) cct Pn aH | 19 
tha RR OM res. otitson es cig ae Wid pPOWemGDt a tecayeke cay a iPlay eps 12 
id mo EI), Sienna eee ee UND, Bae: Designing. seus se ees ras Pye OM aes Re a 
No oceupation-<-<= SERRE ET RENT Not-givenenrncr cre ORT EERO E IY 8 

{ 

Painting Class , Females. 
Teachers....7.}? Xam. AS Wits IAAL Be VAVeaGnWIO ss BN deh SS ot, eg) 2 
No occupation .+ behead oleic wFadh . B. oe@ed Ba) a kee Abin de. Das 5 
pe I Vath Wee Wh Be tae Once ee Ae me Tiiptovement.s 8) bee thecie . A YY | 4 
ie % 5 Neg Sy hat | dee 5 in Not ghvelivnauats i. ches Ube 7 

Evening Class | | Males. 

Artist: 2206 he AF tae No Sa. Neth. Bier. AN. Ru. ! Axaret Peo yt. Ah Suh Ball: BL hea | 1 
Art Studenitg. -. -ccudtt O49... OL. >: > Soa PP ORC RAIS <email are ui 
Apprentice, res 3, b/s. \. AES La. Tf. ey Tatppowement.4 oY. af. ah Fy 1 
Carpenter .04 0 ou i... ts wi ea les ot | Peebmical a an ON prac he | 3 
Cabiniet-maleen ses hed Lo certagae oy NOT Hh Retention. nee a ens 1 
Clerks)... 1p ett Ce oe on. Negi Improv emeride, ffs eo Kage 2 
Draughtsmpny J5 1 007: de Ace stead Bre ay? BR eChn iA ye Me Mati ds ee Ve 2 
Fingravers §. ce 9. nj4he fae 1300 24449 «tobe POU aia” Fae Na eno ha oi Bal te eo 7 
Marble Cutter. 7 AF. hang deck es U- Ban IN Ap Ne OE ee ek ae ah. BN TY 1 
No occupations 0 ae, of rade so pANSSE: Impr ovement. ME Pa a Vaan DA. x ach eames | 4 
Painter yo. Be ely re Aa a ie be ad lo oh fe of ys poke ge eG Ee pT ii 
School Papilé ~aaerrs. a 4p) cee | a an eS 2. Sr. ae 19 
Sign Writer eemees On ak, Pig he Conk eg opths Pee RICA ka AN Noto + sfoTrete « | 1 
Student-absudw ase oA a Ae athe tar (of yoni DMinproveintents es \ aN YR Ses. a 1 
DEACher sb Seas PER tn redpdees cal ool s fr | SON. ee Be tea 8 i bs Beetle oh ee i 
Train Despateher\ahe te.) 20, ae aod. er | Improvement..... Se Ba Pi he Fee. | hi 
Wood Carver 43%. fore pat tty 7d? PaDerhntcal Li Me. Pro eee od sgt te 3 

| | Females 
Public School -Peacher-v a. SET. Als JReaskimiec ge Nets gs Pret es 14 
Art Studentasi22aed. cA OR. ah fo. eee | SES RE NOs ak A. bk es | 14 
HM ATEN AI NOM eed AN. fe. | “harprovetnents )./ A. wh. eos. SAL. ft SX | 11 
Music Teacher -.. ck, 8... 9507... eee. [ Deachange.  namgk a... oC... Lp Mess | 1 
Opa Ne od cc Ae Ab eM Mls Peet Bee) CSTR ID A. AE ee ne te + pets Sad 158 


It will be seen from the above that 158 students attended the classes during the 
sixth term. 


A simultaneous examination was held at the close of this session, commencing on the 
lst of May, 1886. The following list shows the certificates taken by the Ontario Art 
School and Institutes affiliated therewith. (For Mechanics’ Institute List see Table E), 
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Toronto ART SCHOOL. 


Grade B. 


Grade B Certificates........ Dae D Thinear Perspechiver, oiiun aie ae 
Freehand Drawings. odie. a $8 ALO Model .Dyawing) a iaiad oh aon li 
Practical Geometry ..... MU La Memoryand Blackboard Drawing 17 
Grade A, | 
Grade A Certificate .... 00... 1’ :iuhehlomeccayanced, Perspectives as) 1.1... 6 
Shack Crore enti i i oi ae Guy i. Descriptive , Geometry tage.) 3 
Outline tron the SRound 7.5.0 bo 7 el Drawing from Dictation ...... 6 
Shading from the “ Round”... 7 | Industrial Desion. soy eae ore -0- 5 
BOWEL) rawr ere Gaol k cg Oe i 


Special Subjects. 
FW 1 iil al Sut hs fia tra he ee es Par POR Iigldh? ose cum URE CE pbb 


Gold Medal. 


bo 


Miss Ida N, Banting. 


The studies in Industrial Design were published in the Decorator, of New York, a 
monthly publication of great value to manufacturers and persons interested in Industrial 
Design, and are recommended for reference in Mechanics’ Institutes and Art Schools. 


We are indebted to the Decorator for the following electros of designs for wall paper, 
oil cloths, etc., by 
Miss Ipa N. Bantine. 


DrsIGN FoR FLtoor Tite. Ipa N. Bantrine, 


De IN AN AI 
iotaravataeiratarcrsul 
DRAB A MAN 

WAN WA 
VSAM) 
TN NYS” 


— 


2 


a 
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DESIGN FOR DESSERT PLATE. IDA N. BANTING. 


In the competition for the Gold Medal two of the candidates did such excellent work 
that the Examiners recommended the Minister to give special Diplomas, which were 
awarded Mr. 8. Wright and Miss R. Bell Smith, both of the Toronto Art School. 


we Che Gold Medal and Diplomas were presented by His Honor the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, at a conversazione given by the students and teachers at the close of the session ; at 
the same time an exhibition of students’ work, from the Toronto Art School, Ottawa Art 
School, London Art School, Kingston Art School, Alma College, St. Thomas, Whitby 
Ladies’ College, etc., was held in the Art School Rooms, at the Education Department. 
The attendance was so large and the exhibition so excellent that, at the request of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, it was kept open to the public for a fortnight. 


Bronze Medals. 


The B competition for the Bronze Medal was so close between two students from 
Alma College St. Thomas, and the Ladies’ College, Whitby, that, at the recommendation 
of the Examiners, two medals were awarded as follows :— 


Miss Nettie Nixon, Alma College, St. Thomas. 
Miss B. Campbell, Ladies’ College, Whitby. 


The Bronze Medal for Mechanics’ Institutes was taken by Wilson Taylor, Ingersoll, 


16 (£.) 
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Lonpon ART SCHOOL. 


Grade B. 
Grade B Certificates .............. 4) Linear Perspective | PRO Pee 19 
Freehand Drawing ........... 16 Model Drawing . 8 
Practical Geometry ............. 24 Memory and Blackboard Drawing 10 
Grade A. 
Drawing from Flowers .. ........ 5 Mechanical Drawing ........ 2 
Advanced Perspective ........ 8 Building Construction ............ 3 
Descriptive Geometry ........ 4 | Industrial Designs............ 2 
Special Subjects. 
Modelling thcOlayee. cea ol ere Coenen: olan 14 
Orrawa ART SCHOOL. 
: Grade B. 

Freehand Drawing.............. 6 - Model Drawing.. 2 
Practical Geometry ....... xcAO Memoryand Blackboard Drawing 3 
Grade A. 

Shading from “Wlats27;,... caer ae Drawing from Flowers ........ 1 
Outline from Round .......... 1 Advanced Perspective .......... Ree. 

Shading from Round........... 3 
Special Subjects. 
Parting tr Ob Colors: sss. .:cecdce vader secre sees a 5 
Kineston, Art SCHOOL. 
Grade B. 

Freehand Drawing ........... 9 Linear Perspective .............°20 
Practical Geometry |............. 23 Model. Drawing 25) <5 vn fs oesaun ae 
ALMA COLLEGE, St. THOMAS. 

Grade B. 
Grade B Certificates .......... 6 Linear Perspective ........... 4 
Freehand Drawing .......... 3 Model Drawing o..,::0-sse¢aacehen x 
Practical Geometry .......... 12 | Memoryand Blackboard Drawing 7 
Crade A 
Grade A Certificate ........... 1 Advanced Perspective ........ 3 
Shading from Flat... ......00... 4 Descriptive Geometry ......... 1 
Outline from Round .......... 1 | Drawing from Dictation ...... 2 
Shading from Round.......... 3 Building Construction ......... 1 
Flower Drawing ©... .....0.<<..<¢7 1 
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Ontario LAapiEs’ CoLLEGE WHITBY. 


Grade B. 
Grade B Certificate .......000...... 1 Lamear Perspective’)... 7 aoe 
Preehand Drawing. >..:....000. 65510 Model Drawing v0... ee ee 
Practical Geometry ............ 14 Memoryand Blackboard Drawing 4 


Brriin Hiau Scoot. 
Grade B. 
Practical Geometry ............ 5 | Linear Perspective iG ae 2 


BELLEVILLE HigH ScHoot. 


Grade B. 
Grade B Certificate ........... 2 Iinear Perspective o..04.i uy see) oe 
Freehand Drawing... ............ 20 Nodele Drawing): \At:,.c ace: oo tte 
Practical Geometry ............. 61 Memoryand Blackboard Drawing 3 

Morrisspure Hiexu Scwoot. 

Grade B. 
Preehand Drawing...:....0..... .3 Models Drawing 1... oJ nue ne 
Practical Geometry .......... 4] Memoryand Blackboard Drawing 5 
Linear Perspective............ 5 , 


Summer Session for Teachers. 


In consequence of the great demand for teachers of Drawing, the Minister decided 
that free classes should be conducted during the holidays of this year, and the following 
eireular was issued to the County and High School Inspectors :— 


ONTARIO SOHOOL OF ART. 
Epucation DEPARTMENT. 


Sir,-—I am directed by the Honorable Minister of Education to request you to 
inform the teachers in ycur district that Free Industrial Drawing Classes will be con- 
ducted during the ensuing summer holidays for the benefit of Public, Model School, and 
High School teachers. 

The Classes will commence on Tuesday, 7th July, 1885, and continue until the end 
of the month. 

These Classes will be conducted by competent Art Instructors, and will consist of the 
- following primary subjects : 


Elementary or Primary Grade B. 


iReeeeonana ron fatiexamplesie ciate ie. cu core 2 aegis Own le Sintaby Up dee 12 lessons, 
2. SE PACA eR CLCOMPOTVE | yi. Nee ie hea deese cecnewedkeer ase do 4 cheer ele leousons: 
Oe Aare MOC = Sin ger iar, shui vdane wdc Aes werent tai Oia gered O lessons; 
Pee LOCUM) reves ear ee eee os hay le eke ts tal dhe scdle eal paw ede aN are 12 lessons. 
5. Memory and Blackboard Drawing .................................12 lesgons, 
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Second or High Grade A. 


1) Shading from, flat examples’... 27 ielasdacthe oom 6 es sane oso, her soee pe eRBOE ge 
®. Undustrial estan) <.vcs eevee cesdgetenteo ste ce hey BU teens ea duicgie eae eee HORE 
3 Machine Gaines « s0 faldes heeeseie Wace atte geht ele pe anaen apt Mare eereOn Ee 
do Drawing from sDictation vit) ices ces ens flee a vine eee ein aee eer ee ORROULS: 


At the close of the session examinations will be held, and successful candidates will 
be awarded certificates of proficiency. (65 teachers were awarded full certificates in 
Grade B last year entitling them to teach Industrial Drawing in Mechanics’ Institutes and 
Public Schools. ) 


Any teacher not a student in the Art School may become a candidate for examination 
provided that application is made not later than L5th July. 


The success of the Free Drawing Classes last summer in obtaining for so many 
teachers lucrative employment as teachers of drawing in Mechanics’ Institutes will no 
doubt induce a large number to apply for the privilege of attenJing these classes, but as 
the accommodation is limited, it is probable that all the applicants cannot be admitted ; 
therefore the students will be taken in the order of application until the school is full. 
Notification will be sent to the applicants as soon as their names are enrolled. 


A list of boarding houses will be sent on application. 


Yours truly, 5. P. MAY, 
Toronto, 14th April, 1885. Superintendent. 


In response to this circular, applications were received from Teachers in the follow- 
ing Counties :— 


1 PR a EEE LEIS 


= $$ — 
} 


| 


| 
Counties. Male. |Female. | | Counties. Male. | Male. 
Berths sera Whi Gee ee Wy dia a eR LON Sy See oe 
| ip ae hag 
ATO COR A. far 88 ou oe ane cman tes 3 cf I eae tant cre: SLs eke 1 athe 
SER ibe eee 6 ON ee inet Soran 4 2 HLM 2.0) ee Ue eee 8 9 
Martane ets tee ate aie ki caw eine ee eel 5 4 | KS Qford ation ve eats Set ames 4 | 9 
TDCITTGETI WAG le Stee ae | A 3: ee BASE, WES het Cae ea 3 | ee 
PGP Aid dyke Rate a 2 5 CPG ner ek 0 A Soe ee ES 
Hilgin Saar Mites AVR AAP Oy ose Sy Tee 3 a | POLEEDOLO',, Srccsaacn oot tits girs ¢ 1 | 2 
oS ea PUR PRE te iO eee | 1 4 | ily RGRBU ber eke buns fl eeler aie s v 
PP PHU PCIAC Wk os scien tis reap ais | df. 4 Prince: award | 1s css 3 1 
aT Orville caw so he eee ore at 1 | Simcoe mS, eS enter er Pe ton xe Deg a 3 
Oi geen Ee POA, ses Meramec 1 asetty De aaa. | SINCEEELOM Gres f svar ine wim oe a tint 1 a 
PT ABCA eb Lv ak ene Pe exter Gita 3 ON atonal te). oldu She nee 3 I 
PERSE OtS aot dam tileinecan ne esas Ka» 8 BNW pW RAtlOO ie ud) teat dee 9 2 
METTEDTY Geol. Sok, Pa RAKE AA ees a | 2 UNE IR IEC hia Sica aie ote Sate cee 2 y 
WM Ale ae cet Pa ae ee Higuera Ty 3 | WA GLI ODOR Ae ok Coho scary | 4 4 
Tinsnkstion ¢°)) occlu. Ses & CB wear 2 | a Memtworthes 5 cis oy ae tae 5 2 
PIAVIOTIC EA ss hin 2s Swe lAe Tee os ae, i | PO ah sve ake see ate aa ee ae 19 37 
TAS taht Ata 9: tect mete ees ite Ss are, ny: | ob siornnlinpesecdl umeageetaeel 
ete ie; te FAS EN Mg | te dT as 4 | 4 | 138 108 
Wis OBE ins a ee ae OE Ve ins 243] 3 
arabe. po). Gu Aon ee Ones ap aie | 5 | | Total Males, 138 ; Females, 108246 


The following teachers were appointed :— 
Mr. Reading, Mr. Bell Smith; Mr. Merchant, Miss Hunter. 


The two latter were students at the previous summer session, whose success was 50 


great as teachers of Drawing during the following winter that the Minister appointed 
them as teachers at the summer classes. 
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In order to provide accommodation for such a large number of students the lecture 
rooms of the Normal School were used in addition to the Art School Rooms in the Educa- 
tion Department. 

The teachers as students were most assiduous and persevering and the result was most 
satisfactory. It was fully demonstrated at the examination that school teachers from 
their previous training of the eye and hand, can easily acquire the necessary practical 
knowledge to become efficient teachers of Drawing, and it is most remarkable that some 
of them who had no prior instruction in the advanced subjects surpassed two or three 
regular students of the Art School who were in attendance at these classes. 

During their visit to Toronto the monotony of hard work was relieved by various 
entertainments, including a reception at Government House by His Honor the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, visits to the University and other public institutions, and a trip to Niagara 
Falls. 


178 Students presented themselves for Hxamination. 


The following certificates were awarded :— 


Crade B. . 
Teachers’ Certificates ........... 19 Linear Perspective ...... SUC 40) 
rechamds Drawing p20. ose ih 32 Model Drawitig ys). tay auc 23 
Practical Geometry............. 48 Memory and Blackboard Drawing 29 

Grade A. 
Teachers’ Certificates .......... 2 Advanced Perspective.......... 14 
meaming irom lath ian ws A, 14 Advanced Geometry........:.... 4 
Reading from! Round’... lo... . 1] Drawing from Dictation........ 28 
Ouitmostrony, Houndin ae... \.. 1 Industrial Design .......... Tee ral 
Drawing from Flowers.......... 9 Machine Drawing. ....... 400005 16 


The press throughout the Province were unanimous in their opinion of the benefit to 
be derived from these classes. 


The following is a Globe editorial of 15th May, 1885:— 


ART SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


‘The High and Public School teachers of this Province may justly feel proud of the 
success of their professional brethren at the Art School examinations just closed at the 
Education Department. 

“Tt is only a year ago that the Minister of Education established drawing classes for 
teachers during their holidays. It was then considered by some persons that the time 
was too short for those unacquainted with drawing to become sufficiently familiar with 
its principles in order to impart instruction to others. But time has proved that the 
scheme introduced by the Hon. Mr. Ross is thoroughly practical. About one hundred 
teachers received instruction in drawing at the summer session last year. A large number 
of these taught drawing last winter at Mechanics’ Institutes and other institutions. 
Two of the students of that year were so successful with their classes that the Minister 
appointed them as teachers in the Art School of this year, and the result has been most 
satisfactory. 

‘Nearly 250 teachers have been in attendance during the present session.. A large num- 
ber of applicants could not be admitted for wantof room. It was therefore deemed advisable 
to select a certain number from each county, so that the knowledge obtained might be 
disseminated uniformly throughout the Province. About two hundred came up for 
examination, and their success, as may be seen from the list published elsewhere, is far 
greater than that of any previous class either of teachers or regular Art School students. 

‘‘The teachers are certainly deserving of great praise for thus devoting the time usually 
taken for recreation and recuperation of health to that kind of work which is not only of 
benefit to themselves but to the whole Province. The importance of industrial art educa- 
tion is only now being recognized in Ontario. Independently of the artistic, there is 
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practical value in the training. Every mechanic should possess a certain amount of 
knowledge of drawing, so as to enable him to understand the work he has to accomplish. 
Educationists and manufacturers are now united in the opinion that industrial drawing is 
the foundation of all industrial education. In machine shops alone it is calculated that 
the productive efficiency would be increased thirty-three per cent. if every mechanic could 
read working drawings so as to work by them. | 

“In the system adopted by the Minister of Education, both in Art Schools and the 
series of drawing books just published for use in the Public Schools, it has been considered 
that the amount of artistic training of the eye and the hand required by the various trades 
may be divided into different grades, such as copying designs and drawings, making 
working drawings and plans, drawing pieces of machinery, animals, etc., and making 
industrial designs. We understand that Mr. Ross is providing increased accommodation 
for the ensuing winter evening classes at the Education Department so that mechanics 
may pursue the course of study and style of drawing most required in their special 
occupations. 

“Examples of the work done at the recent time examination are now on view at the 
Education Department.” 


TEACHERS CERTIFICATES—-GRADE B. 


Granted up to August, 1885. 


i | 
NAMES. | ADDRESS. NAmMEs. | ADDRESS. 
| 
Males. | | Females. | 

JONN ANUPOWS co Ace tcc a | Ingersoll. | Maritla Adams 2) i014. c1c | St. Thomas. 
1 CT Baie) Cea eet Sy ae aN | Bowmanville. i Bertha Appleton........... Keswick. 
Phe ED OULOIUY o/ccha etc bs canine | Preston. ty Jesse, Daxter, ai. ty ec. c tae Ingersoll. 
A. ©. Baskerville: . 2.05... - | Dundas. | aPriscilla! Black ss (2e0eue | Toronto. 
HES DOLISMItIY one aw cukowis | London. | Jennie Bragley..... ...... | Toronto. 
EORe Babbington:.<.4y. i 2. - | London. Nellie Bure reek oy oe | Toronto. 
Richard: Bland.) i202 sa | London. Par » ISCO sare canco Sake itees .| St. Thomas. 
Hdgarbogartinc ts 28 oe. oe | Newmarket. Ws Ligzie Barrons 5 xca ote ee 04 Toronto, 

AIR ULE ye UA Lede Cher ek ' Bolton. H@arrie SOAPnet. pont Toronto. 
J.'T. Bowerman..:.....:...! Ottawa. i Maud ‘Belle sdocn. dee Toronto. 
A kelatony sched sikh Stn Roem ses Ree tanner | Oshawa. Pia Bebe eG sake en wianced Toronto. 
Mhonian beathinn koe ci hae | Oshawa. [WAP RIOS DOIN weave ntiss Glen un | Ingersoil. 
Louis-C; Bell ‘Smith: . ... 2.2: | Toronto. Hy daydia. Baar toc egress ve eat Ingersoll. 
Alexcbubehartiso 0s. 1tcse ..| Mildmay. Hs Birdie. B-Oarlylen. 2 3.5.5.4 | Woodstock. 
David sheanse 5) ese ; Klmira. (Pr Va BrOGie ca. tens dean ti | St. Thomas. 
dra do cDrewls 4.6 wasn ie 2 | Sharon. By Campbell... wives ya ob | Whitby. 
A. Hy Crasswelleri. io. ./50 | Blake. ti Dena, Chesley op .3.4u) cena | Ottawa. 
Frank Crassweller.......... | Zurich. ;| Jane W. Chisholm......... | Paisley. 
Cyrus/Coombe te. fei. oS : Solina. (BM Chapaiais 3208 hk so | Toronto. 
RctCrocketh:: 4 ssits Role nth | Seaforth. fpoAgwkte: Diivte. its cay Ses | Ottawa. 
TRS RGR GER Le Cen face eed Burlington. NGA Bi 10 Cai eA en ee , Welcome. 
Be ERGO . ok Coane Skee Waterdown. VOR CRG. cons Monon | Mount Forest. 
GO Ay Chant 2.54. Vee pie Maxwell. Y Mina Faircloth wi. sik ee | Toronto. 
Wo. Cuapman 2 bole use | Waterloo. || Hannah Freeman..........| Toronto. 
a ia, UA VOE DI yo). cee crn .| St. Catharines. i! Eliza S. Fitzgerald......... | Dundas. 
EW ss UITIO TY Uh eae tan | Nairn. |; Fanny L. Gillespie-........ | Picton. 
She heed WOMB tea ees Ingersoll. | Margaret T. Gowans....... | Toronto. 
John K. Dowsley........... ; Prescott. '| Annie Gormley 25.84. doat <» | Toronto. 
Onse. Ws Detiose; ... | Elmbank. i LEY Y  ELUMPOD. ocanse eo cey | Belleville. 
A GRY Dippel So ERS Waterloo. 1 iy. Howard Us 7ie, Peth 8 doe | Toronto. 
John Edgington............ Mount Elgin. (| Susan A, Hegler. . 2... .0.4. | Brampton. 
pas, “HerelOuOn «00 se am Bogart. by Lazzie, Pegler sfc) cu a'edha | Brampton. 
PAW SO ata ane eek | St. Thomas. li Elattie H. ‘Hannah? ... 7... .: | Orillia. 
Pow) CARAS See Oo asin ve Walkerton. | Mary Hunter... 0.0.26... Belleville. 
Rubens. Pralick . 2... a0. | Plattsville. {)) Clara Boltort.<. yrs 9 sae. Lindsay. 
Re DA I as gos are u's | Homer. Hake iN. Marrisote 00 0.005 W oodstock. 
TACREGNGEAV iG eo a des). ses | Milton. Aa es ete es a bet ad ged ee Shelburne. 
2, Murtarans oeni 55.3 8 | Petrolea. \) Ada Johupton i004. 25002. London. 
Be GPR PN ia wa eh ee ee | Eglinton. Ut abemie IK OOIR. oo) tio deen ae Peterboro. 
EEO AKEY 4 aieae 6 ah pre's St. Marys. Bi Ge KS cic cose eens Toronto. 
ie ASFA SONdGi oe, a2. Jaks wed | Colborne. ‘| Florence J. King .......... | Port Hope. 


TEACHERS’ 


CERTIFICATES—-GRADE B. 


NAMED, ADDRESS. 
| 
Males 

Tit i GPANAON sc) o ern cls aes Walkerton. 
FE Ness os bee ees as Parkdale. 
Rye Dee LOD DOR odes 55 4 casein o Newburg. 
A. G. Henderson........... Whitby. 
Alfred S. Hobbs............ London 
REPS EArrison a ns wie o's Georgetown. 
John C. Hamilton .......:.. Smith’s Falls. 
UEP APOONY ce cites’: bie se net Toronto. 
REEVE SR OGUOS gies. Givi dw alece os Colborne. 
INE Ge DRIES cies veab co oe | Collingwood. 
FSD tS ORNSCOM 8a. sas we ne | Strathroy. 
Plex Ro Innis gee aes os Alliston. 
PPALY I CWOb levies! ss cobs oaibis London. 
VORBRE DS KNOR CA, cc yA 5 Parry Sound. 
IG MGONAN Fe Si eyo Noses os Barrie. 
Edwin Longman........ ....| Limehouse. 
ey rst DeOEPULINATL fe, 40 ose scans. oh Port Robinson. 
Werk MOMS Meters cms « lass 9 Petrolea. 
DUGRAL PAU kia ooh are a 6 Aylmer. 
De Harmon quent.: i605. Nobleton. 
Angus Martyn: 0.66 bo. 8 Bath. 
ag Wes Neevrelian tities 5 sea 6s Ingersoll. 
PD WACOM OR RS oie alas ac a 4.0/0 wos Berlin. 
Alex. Macdonald ........... Camlachie. 
©o Macpherson) 2.0... 20). 0. Prescott. 
DiAw MePherson. 3. 2.5... 3° Crieff. 
JceAs Macpherson sts). eso": Newmarket. 
WS TINEOORO re eye vir en's 6s Solina. 
Sylvester Moyer............ Preston. 
FOS W i MEER Ayan. oa. od bis whos Picton. 
Charles McKay............. Seaforth. 
NOPDICEIUVO. Oe st ert aw: Perm. 
Like OPS t ce ties pote Rockwood. 
RESON Nutting Oa a Cannington. 
James H..Parkham......... Owen Sound. 
William annie ses 6 ee .8 Newmarket. 
Thomas Rosewarne......... Camlachie. 
Edgar Richardson .......... Pickering. 
Hae Roberts nis fa. ae ees Toronto. 
Wo SiPosa ee hoses Milford. 
OAS SGI ee Seas 5 svelele e308 Kingston. 
W. N. Stevenson ..........: Waterdown. 
DAS Ait ore aie ov ele wend Barrie. 
ST BOR AI WV a SLOBD oo) sy siakarecse's « Blyth. 
AISUSE: EOLEZ tra ne aici. oes Mannheim. 

SpIMOLRIT Fea sc whe a sels Ridgetown. 
He OANGersOWs ce. re sels Harriston. 
We LOVONS rs phe oeace Collingwood. 
JOUER PROM herr 6 ote vs St. Marys. 
Wilsons evlor. Yo) ei sen ss Ingersoll. 
Fret ToS GA ae ee a Bowmanville. 
AaB ODELOSS con ee ip itves aes Kincardine. 
Ee CEN PEDIC os. A co: ahaha Almonte. 
Ge Wie hpimains. 265. iso Ruthven. 
Bt AAO cok uote cine St. Catharines. 
NV AL toe ie fos 858 Sarnia. 
Charles Watson............. Aylmer. 
PeYWreallatawn os buss ene Orillia. 
OHO Y OuNO rere Se Niagara Falls, 


Hidward Ward .oweeic sme ob. | Collingwood. 
| Ballinafat. 


l 
| 
i 
} 


NAMES. ADDRESS, 
Females. 
Martha Logan............. Stayner. 
Carrie D’A, Lang.......... Lindsay. 
Nellie Ueveyo.iiicc.ees sc. Toronto. 
HALO A EOUVTLO ee ehs of weal gd hao ate Toronto. 
OTANI NEPINO Hc os aheis dead o oct | Toronto 
Helen™Maclhdin’. o.0.560.505 Toronto 
THHGtWEGORG a ced: fhe ds eas Queensville. 
Mary: Cx MOyer sii. 5.040» Beamsville. 
Maud Morrison............ Toronto. 
Jessie MacRae...........-- Belleville. 
Lilian Ross MacRae....... Belleville. z 
Mary McKindly........... Perth. 
SESSIO INIVEN Ge os erarelys cave hes Toronto. 
Marion H. Nelson......... St. Catharines. 
A INeIGS NIKON vacua eGenieies 22 St. Thomas. 
Ida Northrup, 60. caer. 3 ee Aylmer. 
MAR Northeottacuir. «33. Belleville. 
Ear rerOMle.e tc. Anica sie nee St. Catharines. 
Mara Oldham acc. s. sac Guelph 
Cassie EX. Palmer.......... Picton. 
PANEL Obbibe. ooo. iasse olds we St. Thomas. 
Je wA ELE Payne. ees ewan St. Thomas. 
Gussie Preston ’../...'...:.. Toronto. 
Georgina S. Riches ........ Toronto. 
IAWMIG ORE) Oe sles aa oles <0 Georgetown. 
Annie Ridley............-- Chatham. 
C. E. M. Ridgeway........ Guelph. 
Lillias Po eVar ities eke vt Dundas. 
Jeannie M. Roddick ....... Port Hope. 
May aitads 24) oi ein nie. cais Barrie. 
May F. Spences/s. 24440... Toronto 
Teds Sneppard sys. i... 2 Toronto. 
Christina M. Smiley ....... Toronto. 
Jessie Simple.............. Toronto. 
Mrs. Luellen Williams..... Windsor. 
Jennie Whitelaw .......... Woodstock. 
Sibbald Winterbottom ..... Toronto. 
Me iW.orthe eres ec Toronto. 
Edith Wallace............. St. Thomas. 
Bertha G. Watson......... Trenton. 
Marcella Warren .......... Toronto. 
Hattie E. Walrong...... ...| Toronto. 
ELZZIOY OUD Mare He hers oa oss Toronto. 
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NAME. | ADDRESS. | | NAME. | ADDRESS. 
{ | | 
Fi Fae ca a ede aly Th 2 0G ce a a ae | OR) wea ane Mba iE nea as. = 
Male. | | Female. 
F, M. Bell Smith ........... London. Nevban ce Phones. Yast hs Parkdale. 
| 
holmes Ps ee ae | Cannington. | Mariia Adams casts as os. > | St. Thomas. 
Special Awards. 
Gra '2 at kSTH EW Bane stanr ange ena 5 MMU SANS ARCS eS AYE Aled tn Ida N. Banting, Toronto. 
LD Tp lomo e Ts cei Cia aint apa entte Mtl wih Meo akeri rhe tans S. Wright, Toronto. 
1 OAT 0) Ce) afr Sy Aiea Pais Oe mi RRS Bybee CR ety R. Bell Smith, Toronto. 
DRGNGO MV LOGAN Ak 0s) oc asteanny We eae aodct Poe Ua taNs B. Campbell, Whitby. 
BPO Hz MI GUAT Sind loo cante more e ton cenas secteeae Nettie Nixon, St. Thomas. 


Bronze. Moedaliise.:.25¢ lies asugbnotae) + ture: Seic lee come, WL Brie | yn lyn Ti Oreaers 


Special Certificates. 


WATER COLORS. 


| 
NAME, ADDRESS, NAME. ADDRESS 
| 


H 
me SOE pas Set ba ea: ee a 
May Ballantyne ............ Ottawa. Lilly Odell ...... Me Men ue | Ottawa. 
AHS DuriGscches J da<.3. ns gs ? i Hallie Vosburg ............ | é 
Francis Henrys si558 5 Say ey-ss * | Day Wills crea Bs iy ax | < 
@Oarrie S. Lampman ........ i i | 


NAME. ADDRESS. | | NAME. | ADDRESS, 
| 
Bo Ball Smith <2). 77 A @ Toronto, Miss MacNult............. | Ottawa. 
ele ARO oe ec ty e iy a | Ottawa. | Blowe Smith 3. ck ecw ee: oe 
Amine PAULO? % « <o< sx ana aere % 1 Achille Trechelle .......... | a 
Bae FU cc nip sess ‘Gan: SP tas Wateon heh Lak | Doon 
lie RAGAN en chin sete | Ay | | 
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NAME. | ADDRESS.“ { | NAME. ADDRESS. 

peak Ee ns NN AP RR Ee GO 01 SU peed ENT DRL YEE eae pala Neh Cab AMOR SAW OG. A oe 
Males. | | Females. | 

George L Anundson,....... | London. } MRRP ESTICIEV scrub ci ks ses | London. 

Richardusende s,s, a | Digse Babee ote eek aa | - 

George Bennet ............. : fy | Niigs) Cura. tues ocnabe ere eke ol (4 

Ea arene es ER | = '| Mrs. A. C. Johnston ...... | a3 

of EDOECCO IBA Si gts ts 4 | Miss Lovebridge.......,... es 

Ma Gtencockemar ys salhbs oo. te om | Miss Clara Peel. | A 

Niece mses ee eee ae) Lk Soh, | * | | 

| 


SEVENTH SESSION OF THE ONTARIO SCHOOL oF ART. 


This session commenced on the 12th of October, 1885. There was no entrance 


examination, the teachers being empowered to advance students to the higher classes 
according to merit. 


The following teachers were appointed by the Minister of Education :— 


Principal—Mr. W. Cruickshanks; Mr. Arthur Reading; Miss Windeat; Miss. 
Payne. 


Painting in Oil and Water Colors. 
Miss Peel. 


Course of Instruction. 


The same as in the preceding session, with the exception of painting classes being $2 
per month of eight lessons. 


The following list shows the occupation of students in attendance at this session :— 


| | 
| | No. oF 
OCCUPATION. PURPOSES OF StuDY. | STUDENTS. 
ee ee eR ee ee ee ee eS eee ees | = — 
Afternoon Drawing Classes. | Males, 
PASO UMC uemr a sert.. #: rac a aly ny Shon ba eke aN eth Pa TOLCSMION AE sts ei die th Porn ee oe wae Sel atoa s Saye a 
ARO Nees oe os ake See aa van Dw ogielad Foc hngeaerse tiie oe. ax cet ee Me Mate oc 1 
Lithegrambice Artist, i600 Msc his os Cus od bm Feaety, ap S  ED Boa ee ne et Oe RR | 2 
NO ROCCUIIRIOIN Ge Ree mc 8  soratcn paues aout tie wines IDL CACHAN RM Rem an! 5 Weave ani tre Sate at o.oo fer | 2, 
POinGen rr. hee ok. ek lice 6 poM sledge’ LOI CEN ete ie Netty. Kaela ive isha ean | 1 
| Females, 
Wek UL 2 NEEVG Io gsr aa Aiea git tee OP aR eine Reaching eerie re terre ae ees eee ones | 1 
I OKOCOMI IE ELOT Cs gi hin fis soso Ae aaa he cio halons | oh Paes Wear te nn eee MU a Cr at a | 15 
. BERN in WSR on yc Res oN eR @ra Se rey oc rae TA rOV CMI GU bs is Ooh eP an the deta) ahd Seep tae | 19 
| 
Afternoon Modelling Class. | 
Misi ReAGNer ipa icant Cae teks et, kets See Méachingy ost We ieauhicdss coeds be kta asia eee 1 
No occupation. ......... 60.4... c eect ee eee eT Aras 10 AL I ual Ses ea CAR eae 0S 1 
a OO IS ER RE NER ZN ea ee, PMPROVeMenta, Bee oes cee sor canot co aes | 5 
DAC Derm iss hin. Nae antake Pon hem oe eine PP OP SReluing Ses Leek Dep eeaet Lalo ck... smear oe ee 5 
Morning Painting Class. $ 
ING OCCUBHUIOINCS EAGI ech. yi sn Day or nets are tds | PTOPOVEMENE oo ook onan Fea ice tis AE oie 15 
eu Fe 7 eae toa te eRe es Re Teaching hei Gu tid cc PaO) ok atone ieee 8 
IDORCDETGRM ANE AEN ae 56IG S se PP «Ae peo eh ade & | Ge ad OA SR Rn S CapapENe§, mY SeE ny VCe Ohta. (ea 3 
| el 
FROUAIOA wy sep eerie ai ieee Maan ata | 80 


Aree em 
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Occupation of Students—Continwed. 


Sieh OGG) De eral ey wf) oe, lw ONS Ves Ol wire a eo a).6 fo (s)6 18, “elena @ 


Va EA Tate ae Ary ce) gy SANE Nea SUA ER Alte 
Book-keeper 
IBPIGIIGMerea de a tame ritat ida ae 
Cabinet-makers 
Carpenters 
Clerks 


© Shee whee.) 6 16. 6 46 e SLs ae See 0 [<6 0) b 80 6) e x 18 


fee eo eee sr eee eee sree ee evrenereenece 
G0 (0) 010 6 18 918 0 0 ele © & ee Oe eee le 6 0 © © @ 610 ¢ 6 oth 
OC e 16 BF Oe we oe One 41614 6 6 8G ee 20 6 0 0 Sie ele 0 @ @ 0 


¢) Giles ea © 6. aie) ©, S10 6 (ele eee §) bye we + 8) ele 6 (6\%: 


Draughtsmen 
Engravers 
Ee aha het aie Meee duke anal IU Vitec A i, Ce 
Lithographers 
UAH iiiaG Dotan Wh Ree Od iar hav aera 
WLORRADO LOW. tannic cme tata eit Aaa reid 
No occupation 
Normal 
PGCE oe ry ace tsey evan ah 
Paper hanger 
Photographer 
SCHOOL PUPIIE Lc gtd’: pak. SEG ae ee ALA 
DICIPOU CCRC DOPH rae cu RNG k con uetisie naan eh, 
Ar aindespapelen wes aks. Lo wasp hep erie onrty ome 

GOA P CATV ER ica. keane ha ens 


S189 Cs (6. 'e 6). 9) 0) ¢ 1S e110 (S16 (@: Vee fe 818 6. 6 po ee) eg 04s 


Corer reece ene ere eee neveesresetreeeeeees 


S10 (ers “ale! ee S) eke eh ieee Wie 8) (e\.e, Au eral Seus late te 


@ 'e(e) (ey[0.'@ 2 0 6,6, 2) 0 0. ¢)6 ale © ©. 0 0 8 gee © 2) 40 © 


SLeiie) elie. He ‘eile! © ee tt ta le fede one 0) e408 


yh 00t 6s te Lele) ba rele oe Fe, oe wo fee [el 8.8) * int onle Ble io 


BU LWe 56 wy Oh ele (01a Lelie lis ve’ s5 4he S (sO ler ete) wanda er ake 


S59, RMSILOMS Re UN Ke! ©) ve) (6 SAS Ls 16). J) BEC Bie ele lewi ane 0s) « alata leis 6 
©. via S| le a6: 0 8) \e. (0) @, 0/0 wn, «8 6 eo (a) 6 16) 16 wee) @, we: 
WT ONGC © 0 Ole (6, Be16 4 8 ele 8 0610 «0,6 wie 0:4 
eee eee eer ese ersrer ener ererve 


ee) ie '6 6 fe): 6) 6.6 6) Bile le) 0: (6 (616), 8) 8) (exe 


Evening Modelling Class. 
Art Student 
Carpenter ...... 
Marble Cutter 
No occupation 
Painter 


AGL Ea Ne Re PRLS Le 
SP Sine EA ON aN ET LAS the as Oe 
Bip tea eae UR Joie a oes Sey aE 
aE AE ak Chg (eaten nhs Wilere ye) Seale SP 
DA Bene Creche whe ae eT, eae 
Ls AY Seen POR ee AO 
; 
No occupation................. ee ee 
ce ‘ 


eeoeee eer ee eeneeresereosreereacrsrsven 


Photographer 
Teacher 


Serre ee eeerr reer eer eerer serves erece 


SON OL) ®, CHO 44646 @ uae ie.fe kee! Se) /6iss fo)! a «Fore. e(se ‘eis 6 He. 616\/8) 


OO See Ose Oe Bate Sle Kal ele) ale lees) puke ee ee ae 


Designing 
Technical 
ce 


OOS a0) (6 010) O5'6) a 8 Ow 6 10046 ee. me 8 Oe Ba eye oye = 
See ewe eer eer eer meee eer ee eerseoeeseresnn 
Seer eresecese ee voeseeeseseeeeoeeunsersin 


6¢ 


eoose ee ee te eer e eer eer seer een erereve 


2 (e 00 < (0 '#. 6,8 8,0 4160 8/016 2 whe O16 4) 6 eros Su ets, 


Technical 
Improvement 
| Technical 


| Improvement 
| NO EEE EEE ee eee eet ees 


C10 @ erm) ©. 5 6)0)8\ 6 Ol whe wie) a eye 


Bl ee ea ies es 
: Tm provementiai icy meanest rake eee 


fat 


2 
2 
1 
2 
Sete 
6 
4 
2 
3 
2 
1 
| 3 
il 
1 
1 
3 
3 
2 
3 
1 
2 
i 
1 


PL TELG ELS oe dk fa tees SRC ee PE ES 
| Peach ings: wc. aye cies eee Memes mera thes 1 
Technical aig Resta che wire ae LA Cy Oey aroha Coe team 
| A rah cer orir arrow oe Lee 
Tmprovement) 2) ee Bee ON ee 1 
Deaching w\.ber osc ae oence nee cn dee One 
Improveément.aiy. |i. save ee erect en 
Mochnical seein leies a es cae irg emer ee | 
Females. 
eae hin ge yo ys ane ees were ede eae ee eee 2 
PE RST TON ER TOUT ee ERY ss Eovts at RO Sie PT 12 
Tinprovemient:. ct see ae a. © oat dee ee 8 
pr eaehing ite U)' eee alee meen seme ae ce 1 
Fan reenter may Zanini ot ee 
| : Males. 
| Teaching 227 2 vegies aes oe eee oe ea ; 1 
Techical evi Rei Pee cn. Siete cee 1 
Peels Clete vs We 6k glia bse (e ies Mi eae a ey 2 
ORCHID a 6ocs, S Suh Galion els gaye ce nad eee ee 1 
PoGhnicalitiae. corsets thee eee i eer ie 1 
tinpraxament..,. ick cohuncns aueaetee eens 1 
Females. 
ANTE) shit array pipet NRE ORR LEG MIN cts AE Kane 4 
Improvement REA ts ERE OU a PIA CN | 
‘ 
| Deaching, osstrcsyiacitctetont ce eile Pees 1 
SMirCe PRS ene a! Wa Mrar SATE TE yCer crea CGNs oe. 131 
' 


80 students attended the Afternoon Classes. 
131 students attended the Evening Classes. 


(2.) Report OF THE WESTERN ONTARIO ScHoot or ART AND Desian, Lonpon. 


S1tr,—On behalf of the Board of Directors of the Western School of Art, I have the 
honor to submit the report of the school for the year ending 31st December, 1885. 

The School is governed by a board of directors who are elected annually, the following 
being the names of those at present constituting the Board, viz.:—Col. John Walker, 
President; Wm. Saunders, Vice-President; D. McKenzie, M.P.P.; W. N. Meredith, 
M.P.P.; Jas. Griffiths, R.C.A.; B. Cronyn; Gol. R. Lewis ; John Labatt ; John Marshall ; 
John A. Griffiths ; J. R. Peel; 8. K. Davidson ; and Oharles Chapman. 
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The School was opened for the Winter Term in January with 67 pupils for the 
evening classes, the latter being principally devoted to oil and water color painting and 
modelling in clay. 

An extra term was held from May to June (as many of the pupils were desirous to 
continue their studies as long as possible), which was attended by 60 pupils. 

The Fall Term of October to December had in attendance 67 pupils for the evening 
classes and 27 for the afternoon classes. 

In the China Painting Classes (which are conducted separately) the number in 
attendance in the three terms during the year was 34. 

The School being affiliated to the Ontario School of Art, and the curriculum of study 
being the same, most of the pupils in the evening classes availed themselves of the 
opportunity to take the examinations in the various classes in which they were studying. 
The following number obtained certificates of proficiency in Grade B: 


Freehand Drawing............ 18 Model Drawing... 0)... 6.0.04 9 
‘ye Practicay Geometry 273). .<)¢ + - 26 Memoryand Blackboard Drawing 11 

Linear Perspective............ 19 

In Grade A. 

Outline Drawing from the Round | _ | Machine Drawing............ 2 

Drawing from Flowers ........ 5 Building Construction .. Se: 

Advanced Perspective ....... 9 Industrial Design ic. OG oe 

Descriptive Geometry ........ 4 Modelling in. Clay) (2 eye de 


Taking into consideration that a large number of the pupils had studied only 
during one term for the examination, the result under the circumstances must be considered 
as very satisfactory. 


The following are the number of pupils studying in the various classes during the 
term just closed. 


In Grade B (Elementary). 


Freehand Drawing............. 18) fee) Model Drawingk «04), Us yelecus aren 
Practical Geometry .......... 23 Blackboardand Memory Drawing 3 
Linear Perspective............ 30 


In Grade A (Advanced). 


Shading from the Flat ........ 16 | Advanced Perspective ........ 2 
Outline from the Round ...... 4 | Machine Drawing.......... 3 
Shading from the Round ...... pat py land YS Sieg a ke Yoaa i auhs | eae meaner et 129) 
Drawing from Flowers ........ 3 | Modellingiin Olay. i5. oe nO 


In the following report of the Secretary-Treasurer will be found the details of the 
receipts and expenditure during the year :— 


Recerpts. i 
Balance on hand: Jan wat wees Wee. Je Pk. a RM PRR ee $666 29 
Pees rrom pupils Leh ees, ka Aa RTs, SUG tI REE Be 675 00 
Government grant: 90.20. yn eee ee AE a es 1,000 00 
Interest-om deposite yee Ske et 2s Ve OPM RL RRs aS. ee 23 80 


$2,365 09 
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Disbursements. 
Rert, fuel; light, and attendance seis SC ees ee aie $300 00 
Edition, four teachers... oulsi wag Was verre yeiseh Ore ee 00 
Secretary: Treastrers salary cis sae sites biee aie eats ee eee ld Ae ca een Be 
Printing and ad veytisition. | ascs capes ice eS oe eee Oe Ta ee 
mbadies purchased s Hi.) AWN. cr Pan Te oe We eee ee eee 
Kilns, ete, forsburning: clay. 5.2. \us ge Ss hE ee Gabe oly Mat et ee 
Hepoits OF Models: Bho is 4y/oewae soe en ert rte tic ak Les ae ee LOGO 
Bundy) ACCOUNDS Mea oc «5 ta een arama ee akc ent ae a wile’) 44,07 
Sbabiineryandposbage «ie Seiler ccs sa ati ck eileen € 00 
ENSUPAULCE' a te) tert lass c.g grain vere yw Noe eRe ic ational oie Pane ee 6 00 


2,085 57 


Balance on hand December 31st, 1885 .......... ang mime meee) ots By 5 


$2,365 09 


OHARLES CHAPMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


London, 8th January, 1886. 


(3.) Report or THE Art Association, Orrawa. 


Srr,—I have the honor to submit the following statement, showing the position and 
working of the Art School here, for the year 1884-5. 

The School opened on the Ist of October, 1885, and closed on the 3lst of March, 
1885. The staff consisted of three teachers. The total number of students attending 
was 87. In January a Government Examination took place, 29 pupils being examined, 
and 28 certificates granted. At the second examination, held in May, there were 37 
pupils examined, and 23 certificates granted, in addition to two teachers’ certificates of 
the primary grade. 

The membership of the Association for the year was as follows: life members, 26 ; 
erdinary members, 48 ; total, 73. The fee for ordinary members is $5 a year, while the 
payment of $50 constitutes a life member. 

The following, being the treasurer’s statement printed in the last annual report, 
shows the financial condition of the school in April last. 


'TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


Construction Account. 


Balance to credit per last audit ........ $1,862 54 
Donations received during year ........... 420 00 
Receipts from other sources.............esee8 2 37 
———_—— $2,284 91 
Contra ; 
Reduction of Mortgages ................ $1,600 00 
Payments for Interest. ................... 101 59 
3: Improvements... .......se00 94 50 
i Legal Services: 25 000.00, 30 00 


rn a BEY Oe 
prnenbee 70Y:)) 
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Marntenance Account. 


Grant by Government of Ontario ...... $300 00 
Donations received during year ........ 200 00 
PU DACEEULONS (30.0) s:cuurerigtenenea see ee Perchts Be 195 00 
School Fees for 1884-5.......... $504 00 
= Arrears 1883-4 .... 22 00 
— 526 00 
Special Donations to Prize Fund........ 30 00 
Receipts from other sources ............ 17 49 
——-—— $1,268 49 
Contra. | 
Balance to debit per last audit........... $174 39 
Payments, Salaries of Teachers. .$1,020 00 
Preatin ge o's shct ina pe 106 50 
és TST Teg her Si tates ot 95 70 
: Printing and Adver- 
UIST ile ede secre 3 Oe 75 20 
h Stationery, etc...... 20 95 
- Caster pt ate tic on 27 30 
© Life Models........, 29 90 
ia Prizes 88405). iy 29 60 
i OOD kine gle. 8 00 
ss Miscellaneous ...... 65 08 
———— 1,487 33 
——-———- 1,661 72 
mene 393 23 
Balance in, Quebecy bance lors vsti eile ats ah Sarde $65 59 
Summary. 
Balance in Bank at date of last audit ............ $1,688 15 
aeipys eee ee year, construction account .... 422 37 
maintenance account .... 1,268 49 
—__—_—_——-— $3,379 01 
Expenditure, Construction account. (0°60 62.026 Wan $1,826 09 
Maintenance account .............. 1,487 33 
$2,313 42 
Balance np bank asi ahoveds scien ecckts ie oles) ey acae $65 00 


Douaias STEWART, 
Acting Treasurer. 


In preparation for the present session of the School, arrangements will be made with 
the special view to developing the industrial art classes, in which the Government is 
more immediately interested. 

In addition to the premises owned by the Association, the Board rented and adapted 
a large adjacent room, and increased the staff of teachers to eight ; this includes teachers 
for clay modelling and artistic needlework. 


* 


The session opened on the 15th of September. The total number of pupils who have 
so far attended is 133. The following is their division according to the subjects studied : 


Breehand 3k. a4 oa ad bl whe a Boe ey ve CPN a ar 77 
DIOS ST AE ee. Nyciek ot bisa t aan aap oe enema cee 46 
PrAChICAD GEO MOLY seis Sake ack Aes iy so ENE eatin eam teen ae 18 
POrepechivet ng). Rie ite kt. 5 i ico alee, ents, Wyant Oe Sh te ee 26 
LOD SL AIRE ERS tee oct gates. CR Ren cna Te hots tcl ae aL aa ee , 13 
BRAG agerRoni ate. iA ie Nak ec a ae OO ee me ee 22 
Outline Prom GecO wade fr Pa tet S *, y. Ueea  Ge 7 
Shading Sk (Reena naia SURO LESS 5 LU MEME NDS RR DEN YL. eieyaiaie cies 3 
Machine Dire SiG Sh Gai tat eee ra ful oT Mao cen oe Aca oe 
Baildings Cometruction hie cows bat, Gc oe etn aye od seamen Reape, 6 
Drawing HommaAntique 24 cRe ghia vid)<s trie ole he Gh ha a eran 28 
Water: Colours ss 2.0 ute coh eine a ois lao etre ee ene waren ee 19 
Oil DoH Oa CREEL ne MUNN ERE DIL! AM aL ace. Leds bt M2. Sole 10 
hike. CUrApedk seit ote waver ee aatcnd aun eatin ts tao Ok), Miaeuiet nanan 17 

gS: SOM UICUO va ha cers les, Sacre eos. Cee REA ih Kae td deaa he, Cpa Mane ae se® 5 
Clays ocdeling jo 25.28 2 ch are kik vy doe On ete ee ae tk Mee ator 6 
Artistic INGedlemork (i310 scars ces rte stay steed rome eee ec eee ee 24 


The foregoing will, it is hoped, show that this Association is indeavouring to further, 
in all possible ways, the views of the Government in respect of Art Education. 


Freperick A. Dixon, 
5 Seeretary. 
Ottawa, 20th December, 1885. 


(4.) Report or THE Kinaston Art SCHOOL. 


Sir,—This school has been in existence only one year. During the first session 
which opened in December, 1884, and lasted six months, sixty-nine students attended. 
The school was then supported by subscriptions and students’ fees, and was governed by 
directors appointed by the subscribers. The present session, which will continue eight 
months, commenced in October, 1885. The number of students so far is as follows :— 
Advanced Course, Grade A, 24; Primary Course, Grade B, 37; Oils and Water Colors 
Olass, 22; 13 of whom attend the Drawing Class also. 

Classes in Drawing are held three afternoons and three evenings each week; in 
Painting, three mornings weekly. A class for jnstruction in sketching from nature is 
held once a week. 

The curriculum of study is that laid down by the Ontario School of Art; the fees 
charged are the same as in that school. Two teachers are employed ; the head master’s 
salary is $107 per month, the assistant’s $48 per month. 

In November, 1885, Dr. May visited the school in order to confer with the directors 
regarding affiliation with the Ontario School of Art, when it was unanimously agreed that 
the proposed regulations respecting Art Associations be accepted, so that the school now 
receives the same advantages as the Ontario School of Art in regard to certificates, 
medals, ete. 
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A subsidy of $400 has been granted by the Provincial Government, so we trust that 
the school is now firmly established. 


The total amount of receipts and expenditure from the opening of the school, December, 
1884, till December 29th, 1885, is as follows : 


Kecewpts. 
WUDSGRMCLONSiiers. Senn teen Wee ean a ee eS ... $308 00 
mtudemes fees. Water. Tene Om, PEE ae OR Fh 
Sr Oye mmmTeTLU erat bt ttatnnn ice Sent ee Mead) be, Ure ess acca ts 400 00 
—— $1,636 75 
Hxpendiure 
Pe reeriCl Ot |. o egee e's oe Led aihede telolient Ps itessle RTM Gels thin $175 00 
feretiers seaeretes ys  eeeay. |, Snel nid sys aa eee Stacie ts 990 00 
eG, OTN ACLS isc cage ft seek ants welt ae UIG egy shovath 120 00 
ENISHI erOOMS 1 eine! wy dis ha My S xseveiel\c\ a7) weaned ken eel es hor 161 00 
Marca cer grin tin om aes | Atel uavulew wile ciomiipeietesbe wan 55 00 
BUT FICS tome ere h gr cal.) me ynce mar RUNS! sa ane ea have 8 00 
——-—— 1,509 00 
IRIS COA MSRAIC site at dltod at vathaiedts gta! sic) igne aioin HM MEST yells tee aoe 127 75 
$1,636 75 
Kingston 28 Dec., 1885. 
BELLA DICKSON, 
so Secretary. 
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(5.) Report or THE ONTARIO SOCIETY OF ARTISTS, 


Sir,—On behalf of the executive council, ] have pleasure in submitting the following 
report :— 


Membership.—During the year our roll of membership has been increased by the 
addition of four names. 


Exhibitions.— With regard to our last annual exhibition, it is gratifying to find that 
contact with each other is advancing the standard of Art amongst us, as is manifest by the 
superiority of last season’s work over that of the preceding exhibition, During the year 
we have been enabled to hold two loan exhibitions of works of European and “American 
artists. Those exhibitions have been attended with moderate findncial success, and we 
trust that the results of being able to study the productions of our more favored brethren 
will be far reaching, both as to our own progress, and in the higher appreciation of Art 
by the public. The Society being asked to again take in hand the Art department of the 
Industrial Exhibition, the work was declined. That department was therefore omitted 
last year. 


Sales.—The continued depression in the commercial world has been severely felt by 
the Artists, sales being few and small. One auction sale of works by our members has 
been held during the year, the result being such as to cause serious doubt as to the wis- 
dom of such a mode of disposing of our work, 


School of Art.—This important branch of Art labor has, during the year, passed 
from our management. Some difficulty being experienced in the working of a mixed 
council, the Honorable, the Minister of Education considered it judicious to take it 
wholly under his own control. The school has ever been the object of anxious care and 
thought, and its future will be noted with the deepest interest. 
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Lyfe Class.—This class has just closed another season of successful study.- As in 
past seasons, it has been a source of pleasure and profit to the students. At the beginning 
of the course it was determined by the representatives of the Royal Canadian Academy 
and our own Society, that any Art Students may be admitted to study in this class, free 
of charge, upon showing sufficient ability by drawing from the cast. This privilege has 
been largely used by the advanced students of the Government Art School, who have 
thus been able, without additional expense, to enter upon a more pronounced artistic 
study. We venture to hope that this united action of the Royal Canadian Academy and 
our Society will be continued ‘and extended, so that the higher branches of Art study 
may be obtainable amongst us. ' 


Art Union.—With regard to the success of this valuable means of promoting a taste 
for Art amongst the people, you are respectfully referred to the report of the Hon. G. 
W. Allan, Chairman of the Art Union Committee. 


Financial.—tIn laying before you the accounts for the past year, it affords me great 
pleasure to say that successful endeavor has been made to reduce expenditure as low as 
possible, and we trust that the economical management of the finances will meet with 
your approval. 


In closing this report your council would congratulate the Society upon the fact that 
notwithstanding financial depression and unsettled times, we have been enabled to main- 
tain our stand, and also make some little advancement. We look with confidence for 
returning commercial activity and prosperity, which will bring a much brighter future for 
‘our Society. 


WILLIAM REVELL, 
Vice-President. 


Statement of Receipts and Expenditure for the Year ending May Ist, 1886. 


RECEIPTS. | $ c. | EXPENDITURE, $ c. 
Thc Jah te eet RR Fe | lee 8 42 es ais BR 
Balance of Assets, Ist May, 1884...... | 571 52 | Rent and Insurance................:- 335 52 
Grants from Ontario Government...... 500 00 || Salaries and Caretaker............... | 468 65 
Members’ Annual Subscriptions....... | 460001} Hogs on Exhibitions, 200.4 Gol eco | 17 01 
Profit on ‘ Jairus’ Daughter’ Exhibition| 221 06 a oan Hoh bition: 1 oo eo ee 44 07 
a ektng wl Tt) ota 9s Pe Ph Se | 25 00 || Old Art Union Coupons paid......... | 21 19 
-Auction Sale, Industrial .............. 47 25 | PRTIGIVS FE es, on oo te Ae ee eae | 25 57 
Printing, Stationery and gen. excienses) 60 05 

| Heating, Water and Gas............. | 57 85 
| | es 

| 1,029 91 

| | bE ET ae SO aia OE 794 92 
pecan, eee 

| 1,824 83 | 1,824 83 


—-——____ ——— $$ 
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Statement of Assets and Liabilities, May 1st, 1885. 


ASSETS. $ ¢. LIABILITIES. $ oc. 
AD Sa OMMIB DCG cede Corte oh ale sete Shr aie. one 26 O1 | Sundry Creditors 0A 00052 ae 643 62 
IPLAC OALLR OES, 6 paths fue. cis i2o- slo Wescais 618 47 | Provident Mund ey. doe oka a Adteln wens 836 92 
Provident Fund Deposits at interest... 835 Oy tailing Mund:, sina. aka oe ee 500 00 
Art Union of Canada ACRE ah Pi 11 10 || —_—_— 
Sundry LEIS he Oe ans ec Ratt ete ences hela 1,282 96 | 1,980 54 


PROVIDENT FUND. 


Statement of Receipts and Expenditure for the Year ending May Ist, 18865. 


eer ere SSS SSS SSS PES SS 


——<—<—$<——$<$$ 


$c. | EXPENDITURE. $ «a 


RECEIPTS. | 
Balance 1st May, 1884. ..:.........6008 792 74 Nil. | 
Interest on Deposits .................. 44 18 | 


| 836 92 | Bal. 1st May, 1884, deposited at interest 836 92 


JAMES SMITH, 


(Signed) ONC EN. \ Auprrors. 


17 (&. 
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APPENDIX K.—SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


1. Report oF THE CaNADIAN IngtiITUTE, Session 1884-5. 


Srr,—The Council of the Canadian Institute have the honor to ebm their 346th 
36th annual report. 


During the past session, 24 meetings have been held, at which 30 papers have been 
read. The “character of the papers, and the degree of interest shown in the meetings 
have been highly satisfactory. 


It is gratifying to observe that the membership continues to increase, 40 new 
members having been added to the roll during the past session. 


The interest taken by the members in the Library and Reading Room also continues 
to grow, as shown by the fact, that while last year 860 books and periodicals were issued 
to members, the number this year was 1,533. 


Last year an effort was made to bind the transactions and periodicals which have for 
some years been allowed to accumulate. The effort has been continued this year, during 
which 161 volumes have been bound and placed on the shelves. 


The number of transactions of learned societies received in exchange for our proceed- 
ings continues to increase ; 160 societies having this year sent copies of their publica- 
tions. 


It is highly gratifying to the Council to call attention to the fact, that at the Inter- 
national Conference held at Washington, in October, 1884, for the purpose of establishing 
a prime meridian, the proposals first made at a meeting of the Canadian Institute, by Mr. 
Sanford Fleming, were largely adopted. All the papers on this subject have been 
placed in the printer’s hands, and the Council hope shortly to lay them betore the Ins- 
titute. 

We append statements showing: lst, the membership ; 2nd, the financial condition ; 
3rd, the number and source of donations and exchanges ; 4th, the number of books and 
periodicals issued to members ; 5th, the list of periodicals subscribed; 6th, the list of 
periodicals presented to the Institute, with the names of the donors. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


W. H. ELLIS, 
President. 
Toronto, May, 1885. 
Membership. 
Number'of Members April Ist, 1884 00: 25 cd. eee ao . 236 
Withdrawals and Deaths during the past year..../....... 32 
— 204 
Elected during the session 1884-5 ... 01... ee ee eee es 40 
Total number of Members April Ist, 1885 ...... — 244 
Composed of :— 
Eonorary:: Members Oi ors ok wats dct ee ee eee 6 
hate Mom iiore st sh. o'bicka caine a ments aud idle Werte opie aim eae oat 16 
Ordinary Jem bere i. 627 sos s how eo te a ae Cee 222 
otal 2 isin aca Sang oh ihe ied nie a Miadae Gan ee 244 
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Treasurer, in dccount with the Canadian Institute, Session of 1884-5. 


To Summary :— 


WUOTTS MIATICCLOD AILS gues ols co eek We dears 
‘* Annual subscriptions 
REROTLUS aie Tee eee) Pel eek ee ee Oh ey ts 


“ Journals sold 
é¢ 


sie ey es ane) f site jee, wea ar ae 


AD lel Ope ® (@,' 4) 6% 816) Se “ee. 64) Wl) ee) 6-6. 8 6 


Books and Periodicals sold 
‘“« Interest on Deposits . 

“ Donation 
‘“ Government Grant. . 


Oey et Spee OM wee te 


COS SB e ae, (a7. 0 Ol 0) 6 6 lelhs (9 Srwlle “oS .6) 6), e Ae: sy) alle 


By Summary :— 


PE AVRCALATICS IMC Ot Os hint yn yN teal. fais Mia tan oka ia te 
ITE OrLOd Leal 8) Wet s Mera tals Tobsunat eec ue 
Interest on Mortgage 
Printing 
Fuel 


eee eee ee ee ew wee eee 
Ce 2 ee | 
@ 9) Oe Opel rer 6: 4!) were! of Ww) le ole ie ene gf ete) avis m plisitwe a! te oe 
ey sie 's (08) elle eye (Ole 08 G06" cst ea) (6, 8) el eh aia ie) ) (6) ie 9:8 


0 Ot eO Oya 8 1 6h 650 Pes Sere le <\Fe) 6170) o8 ere ere lA ae) 6). 6. ‘e 


Postage and delivering J ia 
Express a, Pm. ERI teeny ctn Papel hte BEL Bits 
Stationery 
Furniture 
Fencing 
JBiriin gee ees et aoe ae ests 

Caretaker, for sundries /.....:......... 
Stuffing and preparing Specimens...... 
Repairs 
Insurance 
Taxes 


dt 1% 8 6 eee ee, 


Cr ee ee ee} 
CUCU he Wemouncr Inet on ot ST MRC ast at Gel eux ont VEC TC cit Sk Sear jek Joist Sat 


7" @e @ e® @ © © © se @ ew ew ew wow we ew woe ew ew ew ee 


Oi eles) OO ce, Of e.i9) ie) OG ee (ee 8 OB) 8) 0! a! el leis fie) e+ ©, 
el a) 8 8 (6 le ate Me ie) Oe) e406: 6 «60! 6 epien 6 ae) 6m 6) 0 %el <e 


@ sie! 7s ‘a (6): (o° 0) 0) e5en 2 0 Ore 6) en ae oe He 


Rete ihi ign Weta CEE morris TN eee PS FY 
Warehouse 
Ground 
Library 
‘Specimens 

, Personal Property 


are pe ees wee 6) wh @) 6) 61.606 0) © 6m. ws @) 6. wi 6 iW ce. 6) 6 
8) 9 Alm ON 6) o's! le 6 (0) ee ve ie 6 +e ce 6 8 8 8 ow ere @ e be 
DOs (fe Sust is; Gey ws 0) eee) ay.8) © Fe 6) er oF «he © 6's, pe Os 6. ).0)'8 
BW 6 Te/ful fe! ce. v¥ te) (0) 50) \8:) 0) 10,6. 16 le 8 (6) 0) 6 00 eu 60 61a ae. eS 


a (O,0 6. Ch ©) G ©, B58. "6)%0 Vel sl el eu Gynt i ois 8 


a). 8) Se le sae) Ce Ceres. ee) ee Oe “OF s a le cies @ & see) e 


Mortgage 
Balance in favour of 


orfer ce @ eee 


$71 
570 
143 
101 

79 


50 
25 
50 
89 
23 
14 
00 
750 00 
pes Eds GT aan 


Thy 
v. 
ar) 
Ce 


cae 


75 
56 
78 
14 
50. 
80 
00 
50 
04 
45 
80 
50 
70 
00 
40 
20 
00 
49 
27 
63 
Winer ei her 


o. 
oe 
ee 
oo 
4 
ve 
eee 
. 
ete 
ee 
o. 


oe 

oe 
ee 
ay 


$11,000 00 
720 00 
2.500 00 
6,000 00 
1,200 00 
450 00 


$3,411 00 
18,459 00 


beer GOD TOG 
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Donations and Exchanges. 


Books and Pamphlets received from April Ist, 1884, to April 1st, 1885. 


Canadian eae oS ee ak Pe en net Gang he eects oe ty ace 110 
United States ie cr ee Le oO, ok bc ae Sener ny ae 200 
Great: Britamn and [réland (e302 osama oars a eee eee 160 
India and other British Colonies exclusive of Canada...... 80 
HOrei on thor ais oe oe oydinns angler ray are a eken, ae ants em eee 180 
de 5c Gey I De RED, Pe | Sgn tte SUNS RE Che SG Mia een OO 


The number of Societies with which the Institute exchanges is 160. 
The number of Books and Periodicals issued to Members. 

From April 1st, 1884, to’ April Ist, 1885... .......0-...-- 1,533 
List of Periodicals subscribed for is the same as last year. 
Periodicals are presented to the Institute and the names of the donors. 


The following Officers and Members of Council were elected for the ensuing year :— 


President, W. H. Ellis, M.A., M.B.; First Vice-President, George Murray, Esq.; 
Second Vice-President, George Kennedy, M.A., LL.D.; Third Vice-President, E. A. 
Meredith, LL.D.; Treasurer, John Notman, Esq.; Recording Secretary, James Bain, jr., 
Esq.; Corresponding Secretary, W. H. VanderSnissen, M.A.; Librarian, George E. 
Shaw, B.A.; Editor, Rev. Henry Scadding, D.D.; Curator, David Boyle, Esq. | 

Mempers of Councit.— Daniel Wilson, LL.D.; James Loudon, M.A., F.R.S.C.; 
R. Ramsay Wright, M.A., B.Sc.; Allan Macdougall, C.E., F.R.S.C.; Alexander Marling, 
LL.B.; P. H. Bryce, M-A., M.D. 


2. Report oF THE INstTITUT CANADIEN FRANCAIS D’OTTAWA. 


Sir,—I beg to submit the following Report of the doings and transactions of “ L’In- 
stitut Canadien Frangais de la Cité d’Ottawa,” for the year ending 30th April, 1885. 


Although we entertained the hope last year to be able to show a considerable increase 
in our revenue, as well as a marked decrease in our expenses, and, although we had all 
combined our efforts to attain this object, we are sorry to say that it could not be realized. 
In fact, our expenditure has over exceeded our revenue by the sum of $994.74. 

From this you must not infer that our Institution has lost anything of its vitality ; 
on the contrary, it has grown more popular than ever, and instead of registering a deficit 
in our yearly transactions we would have shown a surplus of $672.97, only for the great 
calamity we had to suffer. 

We were on the eve of attaining our most sanguine ambitions, when, on the 6th 
April last, nearly all the roof of our building caved in, destroying in its fall the greater 
part of the concert hall and the furniture. ; 

By the time this could be repaired the inclemency of the weather rendered our 
lower apartments uninhabitable, the rain having destroyed the ceilings, etc., etc. 

In consequence of this calamity we had to suspend all our operations for a period of 
nearly four months, which considerably affected our revenue. The total loss sustained by 
us on this occasion amounted to $1,672.71, besides the interruption of our classes. 

lst. We have given our course of public lectures with the following results :— 


Rev. Father Villatre, ‘The March of Civilization in the World.” 
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Messrs. A. Lusignan, ‘‘The Events of 1837.” 
fy U. Beaudry, “‘ Michel Laberge, the Discoverer.” 
& Napoléon Champagne, “ France in connection with the Great Maritime 
Discoveries.” 
Messrs. N. Faucher de Saint Maurice, ‘A Forgetfulness of our History.” 
L. Taché, “The Rebellion of 1837.” 
Achille Talbot. ‘‘ Intelligence of Animals.” 
Dr. F. X. Valade, ‘Impressions of a Trip to New Orleans.” 
A. Buies, “ Habits of Egyptians and Turcomans.” 
Nap. Montpetit, “‘ Louis Riel.” 


2nd. Although our drawing classes had to be closed, the greater part of the pupils 
frequenting them have continued their studies either in groups or in isolated form, but so 
as to improve themselves, as will be seen by the specimens of drawing, penmanship, and 
architectural designs we will send to the Colonial Exhibition. 


3rd. The membership, instead of decreasing has, on the contrary, attained 222, as 
against 179 last year. 


Considering all, this year has been one of the most prosperous our Institution has ever 
enjoyed, and with the projects we have in view, and the kind help we expect the Govern- 
ment will continue to favor us with, we sincerely hope to soon be able to attain the object 
for which “ L’Institut Canadien-Frangais, de la Cité d’Ottawa,” was founded. 


F. R. E. Camprau, 


President. 
Ottawa, Dec. 24th, 1885. 


3. Report oF THE Orrawa LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 


Srr,—The Council have much pleasure in presenting you with a Report of the pro- 
gress of the Society during the past year, which they trust you will find satisfactory. 


During the year, some 214 books, among which are many valuable works, have been 
added to the library; of this number 116 have beén purchased and the remaining 48 
presented. 


The library now consists of 2,059 books. 


In addition to the purchase already referred to, the Council have recently authorized 
the purchase of works of fiction to the value of $30, to be appropriated from the library 
and furnishing fund. The works have been chosen and the Council hope that before long 
they will be on the shelves for the use of members. 


This purchase has been authorized owing to the fact that this section of the library 
is by far the most popular; and it has been a matter of some doubt in the Council whether 
the taste for this class of literature should be pandered to in the future. 


In the museum there has been very little change. The curator, Mr. McGill, and 
Mr. H. M. Ami, have done some valuable work in the arranging and cataloguing of a 
number of the specimens ; the former devoting his attention to the mineralogical and the 
latter to the paleontological specimens. 
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The lectures of the season were as follows :— 


“The Elements of Culture.” The President. 

‘‘ Pianoforte Recital.” Mr. Ernest Whyte. 

‘‘Methods of Illumination,” (with practical illustrations). Mr. W. P 
Anderson. 

‘The Principles of Symmetry in Nature.” Mr. A. McGill, B.A., B.Sc. 

“Geology of the Nile Valley.” Principal Sir Wm. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. 
G6G., Etc. 

“ John Milton.” Rev. W. D. Herridge, B.D. 

‘‘ Latest. Advices.” Rev. Principal 8. S. Nelles, D.D. 

' “The Scientific Relations of Botany.” Prof. Macoun. 


Screntrfic Conversazione.— 


“The Value of the Study of Entomology.” Mr. James Fletcher. 
“The Origin of Prairie Lands.” Dr. G. M. Dawson. 
‘‘Mimicry in Nature.” Mr. W. H. Harrington, 


Literary Conversazione— 


‘Charles Lamb and Tom Hood.” Mr. J. R. Armstrong. 
“The Modern School of Poetry.” Mr. A. Lampman, B.A. 
“The Iroquois in the time of Champlain.” Mr. F. H. Gisborne.” 


The conversaziones which have been a feature in the lectures for some years have 
gained a well-earned popularity. 


A library and furnishing fund in connection with the Society was established at the 
time of moving into the present rooms. At that time some thirty-three members con- 
tributed to this fund, but the amount then collected is now about exhausted. Asa means 
of replenishing the same the Council wouldsuggest that each member should contribute 
one dollar to this special fund. This contribution, if general, though small to the in- 
dividual contributor, would place the Society in a position to add very materially to the 
attractiveness of the library. 


The number of members is 300. 


Library and Reading Room Statement. 


Nol oftbooks/ an cbabrary iy. nu. crea nen ae TE Tee ee ee 2059 
Issued during the year ending 30th April, 1885. .......... iin AGLS 
Wiig are beaetenr wend: Biogra ply Sidi tat oe eke chcl? oe sae 151 

Bo Pravels and Adverture Aveo. Soa ee 102 

Ce RL ERSOTD tagsijrol dr) ot nC I ek sean he Gaeta nik Ce etl ean 835 
TOPCO WI” Dil, Vin aire ie ones men AU eats 2s A a 18 

Ec Metanhysics’ MSaa Vs, (ebGc) 27, us. deena eee ti eae 176 

Fee UMC IGS pr a acess Boat Ciena ees OND A RS Ds ee PM 2 

G. Geology, Mineralogy and Geography................ 16 

H. Chemistry, Natural History and Botany ............ 11 

I, Astronomy and Mathematics ...............0:....4- 4 

J Reiencs amd - Amiy ioe hut via bathe edad lagie tiweacenae ea pak eae 

K. Encyclopwdias, Magazines, Miscellaneous....>....... 296 
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‘The newspapers and periodicals taken in the Reading Room are :— 


Daily—“ Ottawa Citizen,” ‘‘Free Press”; ‘Montreal Star,” “Gazette” and ‘** Wit- 
ness ”; “Toronto Globe” and “Mail”; ‘“* New York Herald.” 


Weekly—“New York Sunday Sun,” “Nation,” “Harper’s Weekly,” “Grip,” “Punch,” 
“London Times,” “Graphic,” ‘Illustrated News,” “Scientific American,” “Journal of 
Commerce,” “Winnipeg Times,” “Christian Union,” “Forest and Stream,” “Pall Mall 
Budget,” “The Week,” “Academy,” “Sarnia Canadian.” 


Semi-Monthly—‘ Canadian Lumberman.” 


Monthly—*“ Carpentry and Building,” “Canadian Mechanics’ Magazine,” “American 
Agriculturist,” “Atlantic Monthly,” ‘“Harper’s Magazine,” ‘‘Century Magazine,” “Popu- 
lar Science Monthly,” “Blackwood’s Magazine,” ‘‘Chambers’ Journal,” “Science Gossip,” 
“Nature,” “Contemporary Review,” “Nineteenth Century,” ‘English Illustrated Maga- 
zine,” “North American Review,” ‘Art Journal,” “Sanitary Journal,” ‘‘London Truth,” 
“Andover Review,” ‘“‘ Westminster Review.” 


Statement of Receipts and Expenditure for Year ending 81st March, 1885. 


PSSIRC Oe eens aiden dye Sie) gn via Geetha aa 144 46 Travelling Expenses, Lecturers ...... | 2 00 
Government, Grant, 5 i vce dale kus ke 300. 00 Subscriptions to Papers, etc.......... | 151 66 
Members’ Subscriptions. .............. 458 00 Custodians Salaryis.a 20. tone memnne 281 00 
Ibeebures Lickete 17.0008... dees oi we oe 89 25 RGU ore ck ote cas eee er eek | 382 50 
Cash taken at door (Lectures) ......... 52 90 Deny i neste Meio oY bat 2a oa oat as : 126 10 
RIG Ole ORLOCICAIS 00.620. Gave eee veces 29 15 Buel e Sractieg ena fe Sgt ls Flas Be 3 75 
Rent of Lecture Room...............- 78 00 Advertising and Printing........... 103 20 
Weastere sper ich Nh otras toe ede 3 75 IW ater aceite eee hiwas iebrs ones nner | 12 51 
Expenses of Premises................ | 3 50 

SUNCEIOR Geer Pane ee aie ri ome, a | 12 OF 

| Stationery and Postage .............. 5 00 

| | Balance on hand ............... i 48 82 

Detel us toe cece 1,155 11 | d tyo  TA Re eF 1,155 11 


T. K. BENNETT, 
Acting Secretary. 
Ottawa, 20th December, 1885. 
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4. REPoRT oF THE HAMILTON ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING IsT 
JUNE, 1885, 


~ 


S1r,—Permit me to call your attention to the work done by our Geological Section as 
indicated by the list of specimens collected and arranged and found at the end of our 
printed report. The truly original work done in this section by Colonel Grant, one of 
our members, alone is of the greatest importance to the science. What he has 
done in relation to the fossil sponges brought members of the British Association 


to see him all the way from Montreal at the close of their meeting at Montreal 
last year. 


In Ornithology I might refer to what we have done, especially through Mr. McI] wraith, 
one of our oldest members and one of the best authorities on the subject in the Dominion. 
We are about to publish his work in a separate form. 


Original papers on Botany have also been prepared by members of our Association. 


I trust this will suffice to show that we have done something in the way of original 


work, while I may further state that our Society was never in a more healthy condition 
than now. 


The following is an abstract of our report for year ending June Ist, 1885 :— 


Number of members, 157. 
Membership fee, $2.00 per annum. 
Meetings held during year, fourteen. 


do of Council of Association, sixteen. 


Subjects treated at general meetings— 
“ Ancient Language and Literature of India,” H. B. Wilton, Esq. 


“Commercial Transactions im Pre-Historic Times—the Bronze Age,” W. 
Kennedy, Esq. 


“The Early Greek Philosophy,” Rev. J. W. A. Stewart. 
“The Great Landslide on the Grand River,” Prof. Spencer. 
“The Germ Theory,” Dr. Leslie. 

“ A Glance at Historical Medicine,” Dr. Hillyer. 


“The Early Home, Separation, and Re-Union of the Aryan Family,” Rev. R. J. 
Laidlaw. 


‘“The Waters of Burlington Bay and the City Sewage,” Dr. Chittenden. 

“ American Ornithology and the Birds of Ontario,” Thos. McIlwraith, Esq. 
‘The Physical Development of the Niagara Escarpment,” A. C. Lawson, B.A. 
“Is Language a Test of Race?” George Dickson, Esq. 

‘“‘ Pioneer Traders of the North-West,” B. E. Charlton, Esq. 

“‘ Psychology, Llusions, Apparitions, Dreams,” 8. Briggs, Esq. 

“Race Identity of the Old and New World,” W. Glyndon. 
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Abstract of Statement of Receipts and Disbursements of the ‘Hamilton Association,” 
15th May, 1885 :— 


1884. 7 Income. 
Balance Maye ti8d ye. hase asa earl nao Wis sis | POaUS 
usm meGovernment srant! oye ea hls ie le ets + OO. 00 
Sundry subscriptions ......... Areas Preah oho al miesik 246 00 
Sale of copy of proceeding ...........--+--0+s-+- 0 35 
- $654 88 
Expenditure. 
Sundry payments as per audit..............-..-4. $603 49 
alanCen iar asda c scot. sate ae LeAUO Nahe od tes oh eN GENTS RO aN Nuits be, 
~ $654 88 
May 15 Balance in hand .........--- 2. cee e seer nent? $51 39 
W. T. NEILE. 
Auditors | W. H. Bawxarp. 


A. ALEXANDER, 


ag Secretary. 
Hamilton, 15th July, 1886. 
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5. Report or ATHENHUM AND St. Patrick’s Lirerary ASSOCIATION OF OTTAWA, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING 30TH ApRIL. 1885. 


In November last, on the organization of the Winter Evening Classes,as many as 165 
pupils were enrolled. It was felt that the St. Patrick’s Hall was inconvenient in many 
ways for the proper management of so large a class, The Association was, however, 
unable to make a change at the time. But on the lst May of this year four fine rooms in 
the central part of the city were engaged. They have been comfortably fitted up, and the 
Association is now located in quarters of which it may well be proud. The cost of this 
undertaking has been considerable, and the rent is high, $250 per annum. But the 
Association felt that for all the purposes of the organization, comfortable, well-furnished 
rooms are the first necessity. 

The library and reading room next received a careful inspection ; many books of little 
practical value were set aside, additions of new and useful books were made, and the 
reading room and library are now in keeping with the progress of the Association. 

The statistics subjoined show the working of the Association for the year referred to. 


Recerpts. 
Members’ and pupils’ fees... 2.2... ence eee ee eee tee ene $202 00 
Goverment grant s \..f 95) aul wake: «cna <p Baler bln ght, ir dhe ye ogo) eke ais 200 00 
Fay E hos DE Te gos ROAM RD Reapers NY SRT Ueno Sree REM bee, Say Lt 


$1,061 20 


Kapenditure. 
Evenmorclasses aint. alts hea 7 SSL Beetle Nop oes Get PERCE Me Bap arey MEO 
Pea din Topi \iiias wt sie! oat Gahan, ee ee AL eee Cee aes a 78 45 
Erentwand miiscellaneowy ito uiae alu ey eu cl a). i et Rea Ne ania 653 94 
Cashron handian du... ADR Rr STC ee Dc cameo ce 251 Sirk MSH <i ia Loar 


$1,061 20 


Fivening Classes. 


Subjects Taught.—Grammar and Composition, arithmetic, writing and book-keeping, 
drawing. | 


No. of pupils.—165. 
Lectures.— Weekly papers by members. 
Debates.— Weekly by members. 


Labrary. 


No. of Volumes in Library.—250. 
do Issued.—70. 


Books read in the rooms every week evening from 4 to 10 o’clock. 


(Signed) Joun A. MacOasz, 


President. 
Ottawa, 20th May, 1885. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO ; UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, TORONTO ; SCHOOL 
OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE; AND UPPER CANADA COLLEGE. 


1. AnnuaL ReEportT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ToRONTO, FOR 1884-5. 


To His Honor, the Honorable John Beverley Robinson, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province of Ontario, Visitor of the University of Toronto :-— 


May 1t PLEASE Your Honor: 


The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and members of the Senate of the University of 
Toronto, have the honor’to present their Report on the condition and progress of the 
University for the year 1884-5. 


The following tabulated statement of the admissions to degrees and ad eundem statwm, 
and the number who matriculated in the different faculties is submitted :— 


‘Lao 
VL ALPICHIALION ime vec ten iecr ei te tne arsine 6 0 ce Wet stint (etane etree ED 18 
eree OE Ua Bee Nunta sod Weary Ssald avalbatls ae tiatag ot Oh pull natal Rot Wcab et W'ps spa 7 
Perrce or Lisa shies Hias ater k Shot are lets steslabe lai hod ia tar daa) anlive 1 
Matriculation— . 
PE aUE LOU LATLOM oe a euch Pe iok a Ee re csieu bein iota s, Sue ol alters ie: wither etabiayseia 20 
WeeremcOL IMs tog ye son Not Sian alana, above vine (4 20+ haheande cs als pe) Wei eae 14 
Peer eenOL wNL. Lieto) ear eta dy kia.s ain AE tn «540 de on og tia cea eas 2 
Arts— 
WEACIICU LATION Sura che heats teks Rae? eee, cee kitts alae lie pc ate al aerated 189 
TG IES SEDGE IO LOTS Uae ee ata SBE Dae RO couse BIS Echoes hirdes coe NED aes ea at ah av ek 6 
iA TSP leat Ml SASS IRR SIR Mana es apa nants nes SRM fy re AEG Baa hy Ee 
Bee rOe OL NIA oe Lie weiter nh lel cit ice eager Poa atalie , wytoa's “ev, Sy tenes & 
Civil Engineering— 
Mepegree vot Os ti.) is cise Neelee salam feels Gh emiy ena Miolieay eee se hoy doh ae L 


During the year, 838 candidates underwent examination in the different faculties as 
follows :— 


RE cele ye OF (LLB W aie n.oce ssi ele al ichinighelelic «ok oie waa PAO Sat a ose, doo) lore hye 35 

6 COMIN beth reer esiiek nine whet Cavin ee i hat eRe ORCL LUE Sa), is se"! by Somat 81 

se Costu \ eet ei URES MDE ARG iaeae AWARE PR SLI RERUN DEN ORAL a soda a Fae’ dake 613 

emer ece Oivi Lam FUN OINGOLIN GE sari bis ets ehcp tla NAB ba, £ iF aay ao, shale 1 

PicaltexaliNAtiOns-LOP WOW ier. el ow lb diatale lace lapalaisip oe Reet 108 
UB ut woah ea Re epee ena Setar Hine Shee, iered a APbri ant 1 838 ° 


The class lists for the year are appended. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Signed) W. Mutocg, 


Vice-Chancellor. 
Toronto, 31st December, 1885. 
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2. AnnuaL Report or tHE Councit or Universtry OoLLEGE, TORONTO, FOR THE YEAR 
1884-5. 


To His Honor, the Honorable John Beverley Robinson, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province of Ontario, Visitor of the University College, Toronto - 


May IT PLEASE Your Honor :— 


The President and Council of University College, beg leave to present the following 
report of the progress and present condition of the College for the year 1885. 

They are gratified in being able to report, that the work of the College has progressed 
in all respects satisfactorily during the past year, and the Council continue to receive the 
best assurances that the College meets with the approval of the people of this Province, 
in the number of students in attendance on the lectures, and following out the full courses 
of study prescribed by the University for proceeding to a degree. 

The number of students pursuing their studies in the various departments embraced 
in the College courses continues to increase, so that in some branches it is difficult to sub- 
divide the classes sufficiently for practical work. The aid afforded by the tutorial services. 
of the Fellows has accordingly proved of great value. 

The total number of students in attendance on lectures at University College during 
the past academic year was 395, including 29 students of the School of Practical Science, 
availing thomselves of the instruction which the College affords, in Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology,; as well as in the Modern Languages, and other 
branches of general education. 

The number admitted to the College at the Annual Convocation, of October, 1884, 
including 23 students of the School of Science, amounted to 162. At the University 
Convocation, held on the 9th of June, 84 of the students, who had pursued their under 
graduate studies in University College, and had been duly reported by the Board of Exami- 
ners of the University, as having fulfilled all requirements prescribed as requisite for their 
respective degrees, were admitted as follows: namely, seven to the degree of Master of 
Arts ; one to the degree of Bachelor of medicine ; three to the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws ; and seventy-three to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Since the re-organization of the University and College on their present basis in 1853, 
the degrees conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Lawand Medicine, on students trained in 
University College, have numbered in all 1319, classified as follows :—LL.D. 10; LL.B. 
52; M.D.19; M.B. 65; M.A. 244; B.A. 929; making a total of 1319 degyees conferred 
on those who have pursued their under-graduate studies in this College, and have proceeded 
to their respective degrees in the various faculties of the University. : 

Among those who have gone forth from this College, many have taken high standing _ 
in the University Honor Lists, and have subsequently given practical evidence of the 
value of the instruction they received, by their advancement to places of honorable trust and 
professional standing ; to the responsible offices of Principals and Masters in the colleges 
and schools of this and other lands ; as well as to other influential and useful positions. 

The following constitute the present teaching staff of University College, including 
the Fellows, who in addition to their pursuit of post-graduate studies, undertake tutorial 
work in the lecture rooms and laboratories of the several departments to which they are 
attached. 


Classical Literature, embracing the Greek and Latin Languages: Professor :— Maurice 
Hutton, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 

Tutor :—William Dale, M.A. 

Fellow :—J. C. Robertson, B.A, | 

Oriental Literature, including Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac and Arabic: Lecturer :— 
Jacob M. Hirschfelder. 

Rhetoric and English Literature : Lecturer :—David R. Keys, B.A. 

German :—W. H. VanderSmissen, M.A. 

French :—John Squair, B.A. 

Italian :—-David R. Keys, B.A. 
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Fellow in Modern Languages :—-C. Whetham, B.A. 
Logic, Metaphysics and Ethics; Professor :—George Paxton Young, M.A., LL.D. 
Fellow :—A. S. Johnston, B.A. | 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy: Professor :—James Loudon, M.A. 
Tutor :—Alfred Baker, M.A. 
Demonstrator in Physics :—W. J. Loudon, B.A. 
Fellow in Mathematics :—J. W. Reid, B.A. 
Fellow in Physics :—T. Mulvey, B.A. 
Mineralogy and Geology: Professor :_—Edward J. Chapman, Ph. D., LL.D. 
Fellow :—H. R. Wood, B.A. 

. Biology and Botany: Professor :—R. Ramsay Wright, M.A., B. Sc. 
Fellow :—A. B. McCallum, B.A. 
Chemistry: Professor :—William H. Pike, M.A., Ph. D. 
Fellow :—T. P. Hall, B.A. 


Instruction is given by this staff of Professors, Lecturers and Assistants, in the various 
branches embraced in the requirements of the University for standing and degrees in the 
Faculty of Arts ; and in conjunction with the Professor of Engineering in the School of 
Practical Science, for the degree of Civil Engineer. By the arrangements provided for 
in the Act establishing a School of Practical Science for the Province, provision is made 
for the attendance of the students of the school at all lectures in University College, 
embraced in the courses of study, including practical instruction in the Physical, Chemi- 
cal and Biological laboratories, and in Mineralogy and assaying in the Geological labora- 
tory. The large number of students now availing themselves of the instruction thus 
afforded, more and more forces on the attention of the College Council the desirableness of 
such an increase in the number of instructors, as will admit of greater division of classes 
in each year. This is specially felt to be the case in the Honor work, alike in the study 
of the Ancient and Modern Languages in the class room, and in the practical instruction 
in various branches of science in the laboratories, in which it is indispensable for the 
teacher, to a large extent to deal with each student individually, if the highest results are 
to be attained. . 

During the past year important additions have been made to the philosophical 
apparatus of the College. The valuable collection of instruments of precision in the 
branches of Dynamics, Sound, Light and Heat, previously acquired, rendered the physical 
apparatus of great service in the work of this department. Since the last Annual 
Report an appeal has been made to the graduates and friends of the institution, to aid in 
supplementing the collection in certain branches in which it was still deficient. The liberal 
response which this appeal has met with, supplemented by an appropriation from the 
Board of Trustees, has furnished the funds requisite for making important additions, 
chiefly of electrical test instruments. Further additions required for adequately illustra- 
ting the important branch of electricity, will shortly be made; so that next year, the 
Physical Laboratory of the College will be in a position to offer unusual facilities to those 
who wish to pursue the special course in Electrical Engineering ; as well as to furnish to 
all the students in the Departments of Science some adequate knowledge of the principles 
involved in many novel applications of electricity to the requirements of civilized life ; 
alike as a motive power, a source of light, and in the telegraph and telephone. 

Examinations were held in Michaelmas and Easter terms of the past academic year ; 
and the honors and prizes attained in the various departments were awarded at the 
College Convocation, held on the 16th of October. The honor lists of the year, along 
with a synopsis of the lectures and other details, relative to the work of the College, will 
be found in the Calendar of the present year, of which a copy is herewith sent. 


All of which is respectfully reported. 
(Sizned) DANIEL WILSON, 


President. 
University CoLLEGeE, 


Toronto, 5th December, 1885. 
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3. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL oF PRaAcTICAL ScieNcE, Toronto, 1885. 


To the Honorable G. W. Ross, U.P.P., &c., &c., Minister of Education. 


Sir,—I have the honor to submit herewith the Report of the School of Practical 
Science for the year 1885. 


1. The Academic year of the School of Science begins in October, when the students 
enter on their work in the lecture room and laboratories. The Annual Report, as now re- 
quired from the Board of Management, accordingly includes, of necessity, part of the 
work of two Academic years, viz. :—that of the Easter Term of 1884-5, and the Michael- 
mas Term of 1885-6. ; 


9. The following is a classified list of the students in attendance during the above- 
named terms of the current year, including the regular students pursuing special subjects 
in the full courses taught in the School of Science, and also those proceeding to a degree 
in Civil Engineering, in Arts, or in Medicine, in the University :— : 


Engineering— . Easter. Michaelmas. 
Regularstp demas ois. don sive by pores a ate ances 35 48 
Special pi ry hotles AAS aire UR SOD PRP MUM Eee EN MNRAS 8 Lt 

Mathematics and Physics— 

Students.in) Mngineering, oo. aj sienns cianae pe oy mete 29 46 

Chemistry— 

Students of (University College so erga ce ue sts 81 79 
Regular students in Engineering. ........ SA Ts wale. Pliwae 48 
‘ " Chemistry ...... SEAR Te take ort 1 2 
ch Medical ebuGen tsi... oG lela vb orale! wae yet A 54 46 

Biology— 

Students of University College ...........-...+.-.+:- 42 54 

Mineralogy and Geology— 

Students of University College 0.02.5 Jee. ee ee Re LO 102 
Regular students in Engineering ..............-.--- 1] 17 


3. The fees of the Academic year 1884-5 derived from students proceeding to a 
Diploma of the School of Practical Science in the department of Engineering, and paid 
to the Provincial Treasurer, amounted to nine hundred and sixty-five dollars ($965). 


4, The work now carried on by the Professors in the School of Practical Science in 
co-operation with those of University College, has largely increased the advantages en- 
joyed by the students of both institutions, The lectures and all the practical instruction 
in the laboratories of the school and college are now available to them, in addition to 
which they enjoy the full benefit of the tutorial services of the Fellows in all depart- 
ments embraced in the work of the school. 


_ The following constitute the teaching staff of the School of Practical Science, in- 
cluding the Fellows of the year 1884-5 in the several departments: © 


J. Galbraith, M.A., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., Professor of Engineering. 
W. H. Ellis, M.A., M.D., Professor of Applied Chemistry. 

W. H. Pike, M.A., Ph. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

N. McEachern, B.A., Fellow. 

E. J. Chapman, Ph. D., LL.D., Professor of Mineralogy and Geology. 
H. R. Wood, B.A., Fellow. 

J. Loudon, M.A., Professor of Mathematics and Physics. 
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J. W. Reid, B.A., Fellow in Mathematics, 

T. Mulvey, B.A., Fellow in Physics. 

R. Ramsay Wright, M.A., B. Sce., Professor of Biology. 
A. B McCallum, B.A., Fellow. ; 

D. Wilson, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Ethnology. 


9. Departments of Instruction. 
(1) ELngineering— 


The number of regular students who presented themselves for examination in the 
Easter Term of 1885 was as follows :— 


First year 16 were examined and 9 passed. 


Second “ 6 e i a 5 “c 
Ting Gey 43 ee ee MS é 
Total 25 a ts Lp he 


Two of the first year and two of the third year who had completed the work up to 
the period preceding the examinations for the year, and were in active service in the 
Northwest, were allowed their years, by resolution of the Board, making altogether 21 
students who passed their respective years out of a total of 29. 


The number of graduates of the school is as follows: 


doh NaC ghar iia dt MA eA Mma Cy 1 
Dee rhe eer tid tenia iba U oa gaan Ge! 3 
Dae Bh oh ysis a Ae ad NLA TR ing 3 
Bo Hh | Mp siaeianiek sg afb tc aM ads. Aut AU: 5 
Be ee Mieka anda act Ria PERSE ig) UN A i 5 

AACN Reem pareeltct 17 


These gentlemen are, almost without exception, engaged in active practice, 


The number of students in this department now in attendance is as follows :— 
Regular Students— 


First Year... SERRE TO ace ee ee: a eke ac nA 31 
Second “ nenelingatd = Man Jorn sislch) AMEX OTIMENY, CNH eet et). ide aay. ee 
Beaded Sith, 01s sop sen rieal wel Lith hananltesyl ey Lhesarcttiy ole 16 Ie 7 
Dota OaRay  Cip bane CN Tek) le hee 48 

Special Students— 
Mechanical Engineering . Sar hae Iaith aaa tera EE ee sae Oe. 
Electrical] s SAR aaa Peres ee Aran PT Ap eee oe eee 2 
O15 SES Fe gaa ars 5 
ORAL Dehra arene? | Wied eo ya Oa aE 


Total number of students in the Engineering Department, 59. 


The large drafting room is occupied by the first year regular students and the special 
students. The room formerly used as a library is occupied by the second and third year 
regular students. All the available room in the building is now occupied, and it will be 
necessary to provide additional room by adding to the present building ; otherwise, it will] 
be necessary to send away intending students next year, if the increase in the number of 
applicants for admission is as great as it was in the present year. 

This Department is greatly hampered by the want of a special lecture room. At 
present, there are only two rooms in the building available for all lectures. ; one large 
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chemical theatre and a small lecture room. ‘The latter can seat only about 40 students, 
and is used by Professor Chapman, Professor Wright, Professor Ellis and Professor Gal- 
braith. It oftens happens that several lectures are going on at the same hour, in which 
case the laboratories and drafting rooms have to be utilized as lecture rooms, much to the 
discomfort both of the lecturers and their audiences ; and also of the students who are at the 
same time using these rooms for their proper purposes. 

The new rooms immediately required by this Department are a new drafting room 
and a new lecture room. Provision should also be made for a large room on the ground 
floor to be used as an Engineering Laboratory. This room should be furnished with a 
machine for testing the strength of building materials, and with an experimental steam 
engine for conducting engine tests. 

Mr. E. W. Stern, who graduated in 1884, has been appointed Fellow in Engineering. 
This has greatly increased the efficiency of the Department. Indeed, it would have been 
impossible for the professor, without such aid, to have given the requisite attention to the 
large number of students availing themselves of the instruction in the Department of 
Civil Engineering this term. The reputation of the school is spreading throughout the 
country, and as this is greatly due to the reports of its own students and graduates, it 
will be seen that its success depends principally upon its ability to satisfy the require- 
ments of students in attendance. Mr. J. L. Morris, the first graduate of the school, has 
also been the first to obtain the degree of C.E., in the University of Toronto. This 
degree is only open to graduates in the Department of Engineering in this school; and 
its principal requirement is, that the candidate shall have spent at least three years in 
active professional work after obtaining the diploma of the school. 


(2) Mathematics and Physics— 


The instruction in the various branches included in this Department is carried on by 
the Professor of Mathematics and Physics in University College, in cooperation with the 
mathematical Tutor and the Demonstrator of Physics, with the assistance of two Fellows. 

In addition to the valuable collection of instruments of precision in the branches of 
Dynamics, Sound, Light and Heat, the physical apparatus has been increased since last 
annual report by the addition of a number of electrical instruments, chiefly test instru- 
ments ; and it is expected that the Laboratory will be in a position next year to offer 
unusual facilities to those who wish to take a complete course in Electrical Engineering. 
By that time also it isexpected that such students will have the advantage of a well- 
equipped workshop. 
(3) Chemrstry— 

The Board was able, last year, to report the completion of an additional practical 
laboratory, placed at the disposal of Professor Pike. The large increase in the number of stu- 
deuts availing themselves of the advantages which this Department now offers, amounting 
during the current term to 120, necessarily increases the expenditure. The sum appro- 
priated for the Laboratories has accordingly proved quite inadequate to meet the working 
expenses. 

The insufliciency of the heating apparatus also continues to form a serious impedi- 
ment to laboratory work ; and the Board rely on the assurances of the Minister of Educa- 
tion that this evil will be remedied before another year. 


(4) Biology— 

An appropriation from the Board of Trustees of the University has been made 
during the current term, for providing additional microscopes ; the necessity for which is 
increasingly felt from the number of students in the several branches of the natural sci- 
ences, and the careful attention now devoted to microscopical direction. 


(5) Mineralogy and Ceology— 
The need of special lecture rooms for the Professors of the various branches of study 
is much felt in this department. The necessary defacement of illustrative tabular work 
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on the blackboard by successive lecturers, and the pre-occupation of the room at times 
when their preparation is necessary for a future class, are felt as great impediments to 
the successful prosecution of the class work. 


(6) Lthnology— 


The lectures in this department are given in University College. Some valuable 
additions have been made to the illustrative specimens during the past year, in accord- 
ance with the purpose of securing a comprehensive ethnical collection, specially illustrat- 
ing the races of this continent: 

The attention of the Government has been directed in more than one previous re- 
port to the inadequacy of the heating apparatus provided for the building. This has 
been increasingly felt during the past winter, owing to the extension of the chemical 
practical laboratories, The necessity for considerable additions to the building, in order 
to provide the requisite lecture-rooms and other indispensable accommodation for the 
annually increasing number of students, will necessitate a reconstruction of the heating 
apparatus. The Board beg leave, very respectfully, to urge upon the Government that 
before taking steps to provide the increased accommodation required at the present time, 
they will give instructions for the preparation of plans on a scale adequate to the pro- 
spective growth of the school and the requirements of the Province, so that any additions 
now made may form part of a scheme to which further additions may be made from time 
to time, with a view to the ultimate establishment of a School of Practical Science in all 
respects worthy of the Province of Ontario. 

A synopsis of lectures and other details of the work of the school will be found in 
the Prospectus for the year, a copy of which is herewith appended. 

All which is respectfully reported. 

DANIEL WILSON, 
Chairman. 
Toronio, 9th Dec., 1885. 


4, ANNUAL Report oF Upper CanapA COLLEGE, Toronto, 1885. 


To His Honor, the Honorable John Beverley Robinson, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province of Ontario, and Visitor of Upper Canada College -— 


May it PLease Your Honor: 


The Principal of Upper Canada College begs leave to present to your Honor, as 
Visitor on behalf of the Crown, the following report for the year ending June 30th, 
1885. It is compiled from information kindly prepared for him by John Martland, 
M.A., the resident master, and from records kept by the late J. M. Buchan, M. A., whose 
untimely death deprived the Province of one of its ablest and most zealous laborers in 
educational work. Ina memorandum of the work done in Upper Canada College. Mr. 
Buchan says :— 

“The chief distinguishing feature of Upper Canada College is, that it is a statute- 
governed boarding school. As a religiously-conducted, but non-sectarian institution of 
inexpensive character, it forms a valuable and necessary complement of our non-denomi- 
national High School system. inasmuch as it provides a place under public control where 
parents, who on account of their distance from a High School, or for other reasons, are 
unable to have their sons properly trained at home, may send them with the assurance 
that not only their intellectual development, but also their spiritual, moral, and physical 
education, will receive due attention. This work, private and denominational boarding 
schools can do, but not asa rule so well, because they are not amenable to the same 
extent to public opinion. The High Schools, being essentially day schools, can do but 
little toward the formation of character, and they are not likely to develop into boarding 
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schools, because their masters will not undertake the responsibility of placing boarding 
houses on a permanent basis and assuming the financial and other risks connected with 
their management. Unless this is done they can never develop the traditional code 
of honor and the esprit de corps which produce such valuable results in boarding schools 
that have a history and a permanent basis of existence. In other words, the work of 
Upper Canada College differs from that of the High Schools, not in degree, but in kind. 
While giving every attention to intellectual culture, it makes a specialty of bringing 
character and physique under proper formative influences, a work which the day schools, 
through no fault of their own, but from the very constitution of their existence can, 
except occasionally and temporarily, only partially perform for pupils that are sent away 
from home.” 
Religious and Moral Training. 


1. All the boarders, except those whose parents object, receive religious instruction 
from the boarding-house masters. They are divided for this purpose according to the 
denominations to which they belong. , 

2. All the pupils on the lowest two forms, whether boarders or day boys, receive 
regular non-denominational Biblical instruction, a course consisting of a certain part of 
the Holy Scriptures being prescribed as the work of each year. 

3. Great attention is paid to the development of character. Each Form-master 
makes a special study of the boys in his Form ; and particular pains are taken to guide 
and, when necessary, correct the tone and tendencies of the public opinion and moral 
standard of the playground. 

Physical Training. 


“Two gymnasiums, in addition to other means of exercise, are provided. All the 
pupils in the lower half of the College receive regular instruction in drill and gymnastics, 
and many games are encouraged.” Although the equipment for physical culture is, 
perhaps, equal to that of any other school gymnasium in Canada, the appliances for carry- 
ing on this important work are by no means complete ; the playground is not sufficient 
for the comfort and discipline of a larger number of residents than are now in attendance, 
and a capacious play-room for use during the winter months, with a workshop for pupils, 
is much needed. 

Intellectual Training. 


To understand the organization of the College it is necessary to bear in mind that 
up to the end of the Second Form the subjects for all pupils are the same. At that point 
the curriculum bifurcates into the classical course, which occupies four years, and the 
modern course, which occupies two. . 

The College is divided into six Forms or classes, and the regular curriculum extends 
over a course of six years ; although by steady application and hard study some boys are 
able to pass through the six Forms in five, or even in four, years. 

The full curriculum embraces an extended course in Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
French, German, English grammar, literature, and composition, history and geography 
(both ancient and modern), experimental chemistry, Biblical knowledge, the usual com- 
mercial branches, drawing, music, gymnastics, fencing, and drill exercises. 


Health of Pupils. 


The thorough inspection of the College buildings by a competent engineer, the 
precautionary measures taken to secure good sanitation, the liberal and wholesome board 
provided, the attention given to physical exercise, the regularity of school life, securing 
for the pupils ample rest and recreation, gave the College boarders during the year an 
immunity from sickness that is exceptional in boarding school life. 


1881-82. 1882-3. 1883-4. 
Number of pupils enrolled during the year......... 243 255 296 
Womber on Ponident Taps «gc. 54 tds kato ucks aa cen 116 129 149 
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Number enrolled during the four months ending December, 1885, is 308; resident 
pupils during the same time, 156. 


Residence of Pupils. Day Boys. Resident Pupils. 
CITC’ EB a APR oR Fo; teed it eae Aas Oe muds, | l 
OLLIE 2S Aga Oe IR ir AAI en a RAR: J 1 
1 Fee e ie E Snare re ten cea «NRA i earn te 3 
DEALT. rise, CANARD, col. at a ys a oes 2 
POU a) stuart ett sea paeay oe” LUPO | rel 2 
rom 05) Wee Pe a. gone sa Ne os, ia: 1 
Diy RS ROR ih (be a BN in ie tie 3 
15 UD Teh os NO eee 2, 
1S oh ARORA alee SENT i aa nent aD 6 
UU SLE RA BOR CGE «lS a, a nec 8 
THIS Om tc LD Es Aa I cd 0 5 
MGM UN UOT. s) 1: 4 ROR halt yk 2 Ney i 
Hos eae ln a ts a2). l 
| AEE, SO ORG aa AV. ae a 2 
COUNT oe eer eR el i Wd a 10 
Ths GEIS Sy 7 aa ae Pee eR Ie ae ere 2 
POU set HOPE oc. hos ti laa eke ae Fs Bh Pune sage 2 
NCTE Da aol RM al 3 oat Na ded arg Lo LO 2 
Norenumberland: 0a s4 OM, acinus. a! 1 
SOTA ICM med MAR: ak eed 3 
Vieye | Cae OO So SR mtr ou. Unt ap na 2 
LECIASTS SB Gi ae SOR eG Rae oN 2 
Peterboro’....... 3 
Renfrew...... 2 
Simcoe .. 8 
Stormont .. 5 
BY ACLOVIG Gets nee ae 4 
Wellington jw .aaa 2. 3 
Wentworth 5 ROR A REE APRALA BEN ees 20 
“DTS eed cs. CR a 147 20 
Ks Total from Province of Ontario esta 133 
ECS NG ered. ; EN ng a ee 4 
RES COLA. Jee Me ok! i Mee oa ae 
(On MES geal cone 2a ce Aa 1 
fete ORC OlUMNNIN ee se dil Pe. oe ae pals 1 
SE Re ee ee a ee a eeneee a ary ee 1 
Pee tates shies o ute Yl 5 bor use cn 3 
. 147 149 
Day Boys. Boarders 

Term ending November 7th, 1884 .......... 132 130 
February 4th, 1885 . shales Beer 147 137 
hg April 20th, stot Ran es a ane 144 131 
Hs June 30th, Bone re i eh 3h 131 

Number of boarders living in Ontario................00..0ce ees 133 

e é a olberebromnensn tw tal ion seah eet 12 

a ce ag Her Cpt Te Bath Ee MER eo CORRS Sell ae 1 

. 66 ui Uinttedimtateuue 46-9 e JA, Uo ee 2 
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The following Masters constitute the staff for the year 1885-86 :— 


Gro. Dickson, M.A., Principal. 
Wm. Wupp, M.A., First Classical Master. / 
J AMES Brown, M.A., First Mathematical Master. 


JoHN Marrianp, M.A., Second Classical Master, and Resident, Master in Gcllege 
Boarding House. x 


W. H. Fraser, M.A., French and German Master. 


GEORGE B. Spartine, M.A., Second Mathematical Master, and Assistant Master in 
College Boarding House. 


Witu1AM Jackson, Esq., Assistant Classical Master and Master in Supplementary 
Boarding House. 


A. ¥ Scott, B.A., Assistant English Master, Lecturer in Chemistry, and Resident 
Assistant Master in College Boarding House. 


G. Gorpon, B.A., Assistant English Master, and Resident Assistant Master in 
College Boarding Hodes 


H. Brock, Esq., Assistant English Master, and Master in Supplementary Boarding 
House. 


A. Srevenson, B.A., Writing Master, and Assistant in English. 
Jos. Buackxstock, B.A., Assistant Modern Language Master. 


SERGEANT Parr, Instructor in Gymnastics, Fencing and Drill, and Overseer of Play- 
ground. 


R. Barcent, Esq., Drawing Master. 
THEO. Martens, Esq., Music Master. 


(Signed) GrorGE Dickson, M.A.. 


Toronto, 31st December, 1885. 
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